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PROPAGANDA WINS 
SUPPORT OF KANSAS 
MUSIC TEACHERS 


State Association, in Convention, 
Endorses “‘ Musical America’s ”’ 
Campaign as John C. Freund 
Addresses Large Gathering in 
Wichita— Speaker Applauded 
for Five Minutes—Resolutions 
Adopted Pledging Aid in Move- 
ment to Cast Aside Prejudice 
Against American Musicians— 
First State to Issue Certificates 
to Teachers, One Hundred Re- 
ceiving Credentials—Music 
Credits in High Schools Adopted 


ICHITA, KAN., Dec. 6—Friday 
night marked the close of the 
three days’ convention of the State 
Music Teachers’ Association, great en- 
thusiasm attending the final session, the 
principal feature of which was John C. 
Freund’s address on “The Musical Inde- 
pendence of the United States.” 
Following the steps already taken by 
the music teachers’ associations of New 
York State, Ohio, Minnesota, California 
and North Carolina, the leading musical 
educators of Kansas have now put them- 
selves on record as endorsing MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S campaign for a more just 
recognition of the American composer, 
teacher, singer and instrumentalist and 


for the casting aside of the present-day 
prejudice in favor of everything foreign 
in music regardless of its actual merit. 

More than 400 music teachers from all 
parts of the State attended the conven- 
tion, which passed the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That the Kansas State 
Music Teachers’ Association un- 
qualifiedly endorse the propaganda 
of John C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, in behalf of the American 
music teacher, the American musi- 
cian and composer and the Ameri- 
can musical industries. We hereby 
pledge him our hearty support in 
this great work. 

Be it further resolved, that we 
deeply appreciate Mr. Freund’s 
declaration that he is giving his last 
strength to this cause because of the 
debt he feels he owes to the musical 
profession and the members of the 
musical industries who have sup- 
ported him for nearly half a century. 
We consider his presence an honor 
and a compliment. 





Signed — Executive Committee: 
Charles S. Skilton, president; 
Theodore Lindberg, A. O. Ander- 
son, Mrs. H. Emerson, Otto L. 
Fischer, E. B. Gordon, P. A. Ust, 
Nell Cave. 

The convention opened Wednesday 


evening in the Central Christian Church 
with an address delivered by Charles S. 
Skilton, president of the association, who 
predicted a great musical future for the 
United States. This country, he main- 
tained, would take its place beside the 
nations of the Old World in musical 
culture when our people paid less atten- 
tion to the performers and more to the 
music itself. 


Program of American Music 


A program devoted exclusively to 
American music followed. It contained 
Dudley Buck’s Festival Te Deum. sung 
by a choir under Lucius Ades; Arthur 
Farwell’s “Dawn” and “The Domain of 
Hurakan,” played by Rafael Navas, 
pianist; Dichtmont’s “The Heart of Ye,” 
Chadwick’s “Thou Art So Like a Flower” 
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Oscar Saenger, the Noted American Teacher of Singing, and Paul Althouse, a young American Tenor, Who Is Now in His 


Third Year at the Metropolitan Opera House 


(See Page 8) 





and Beach’s “The Year’s at the Spring,’ 
sung by Charles Davis Carter; E. R. 
Kroeger’s Sonata for Violin and Piano, 
played by Wort Morse and Carl A. 
Preyer; a group of Cadman songs sung 
by William B. Downing; MacDowell’s 
Concert Etude and Beach’s Variations on 
Balkan Themes, played by Nell Cave; 
an aria from Herbert’s “Natoma,” sung 
by Mrs. Hattie L. Emerson; Arthur 
Foote’s Trio in C Minor, played by Wort 
S. Morse, William B. Dalton and Charles 
S. Skilton; MacDowell’s “Thy Beaming 
Eyes,” Leoni’s “The Birth of Morn” and 
Salter’s “Come to the Garden, Love,” 
sung by Miss Husband; Huss’s “The 
Night,” Whiting’s “La Fileuse” and 
Preyer’s Scherzo in B Flat Minor, played 
by Carl A. Preyer. 

Thursday morning’s session was de- 
voted to conferences on piano, vocal and 
violin music, conducted by H. H. Louden- 
back, Harry Evans and E. B. Gordon. A 
recital was given by D. A, Hirschler, 
organist; Myrtle Neel, soprano; Edna M. 
Jones, soprano; Ralph Brokaw, violinist; 
Mrs. Inez Dodds Barbour, soprano, and 
Arthur E. Uhe, violinist. 

“How to Organize a Class of Students” 
was the subject of President Skilton’s 
address at the Thursday afternoon ses- 
sion, which was followed by papers read 
by A. O. Anderson, Lucius Ades, Paul R. 
Utt. D. A. Hirschler, R. H. Brown and 
Jo Shipley Watson. 


An interesting feature of the conven- 
tion was the program presented Thurs- 
day afternoon and made up entirely of 
compositions of these Kansas composers: 
Charles Davis Carter, T. L. Krebs, | 
Ray Campbell, Theodore Lindberg,\ 
A. Preyer, Thurlow edema sy 
liam Paul, C. S. Skilton ant 
Schmutz. Mr. Skilton was répr —_ 
by a sonata in G Minor for the\ violin 
played by him with the assistanea of Mr. 
Morse. ‘The composition proved*f. sig- 
nal interest and showed not only #rigi- 
nality of conception, but thorough ‘nw- 
sicianship in its treatment. 







Certificates for Teachers 


While other State associations are dis- 
cussing the pros and cons of standard- 
izing the profession, of legislative recog- 
nition, certification, etc., the Kansas 
teachers took the initiative by granting 
to one hundred of its members the first 
State certificates ever given to music 
teachers in the United States. These 
were issued by the executive committee 
Thursday evening. This action virtual- 
ly adopts the plan of registration advo- 
eated by John C. Freund before the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Convention 
last June. 

The innovation of the Kansas associa- 
tion with reference to certification in- 
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CONFIRMS PLAN FOR 
BOSTON-CHICAGO OPERA 


enry Russell Verifies “Musical Amer- 
a’s” Announcement of Project to 
Combine Old Companies 





y Russell, general manager of the 

Opera Company, at the Hotel 
n in New York, verified on Tues- 
ght the report printed in MUSICAL 
AMBRICA last week with reference to a 
consolidation of the interests of the Chi- 
cago-Philadelphia and Boston opera com- 
panies for next season. 

“Obviously the matter is at present in 
a purely rome, Meal stage,” said Mr. Rus- 
sel to a MUSICAL AMERICA man. “But it 
is my opinion that the project offers the 
only possible solution to the questions 
confronting both the Chicago and Boston 
companies. 

“Harold McCormick, of the Chicago 
company’s board of directors, will not re- 
turn to that city until late this month 
and until he has been consulted no 
definite plan can be announced. In fact 
I doubt that the matter will assume 
definite form for several months, at 
least.” 

Mr. Russell has been suffering from a 
serious cold. As soon as his physical 
condition warrants it he will proceed to 
Chicago. 
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cluded official recognition also of the fol- 
lowing schools: Kansas University, Law- 
rence; Emporia State Normal School; 
Bethany College of Music, Lindsborg; 
Ottawa University, Ottawa; Louderbeck 


School of Music, Atchison; Washburn 
College, Topeka;. Wichita College of 
Music; Kansas Wesleyan University 


College of Music, Salina. 

The individual teachers who received 
their certificates gave affidavits naming 
the colleges of music from which they 
had been graduated or the number of 
years of experience they had had in 
teaching. 


Kansas goes on record also as béing 
one of the first States in the United 
States to establish musical credits in the 
high schools. It is the object of the 
State association to obtain legislative 
action for the purpose of perfecting the 
credit system inaugurated by this con- 
vention. Resolutions were adopted that 
high schools desiring to give credits for 
music study should have committees to 
examine the eligibility of music teach- 
ers to be appointed by the superintend- 
ents or principals, this committee to con- 
form to the standards of the State music 
teachers’ association. 


President Skilton Re-elected 


Thursday evening brought forth a con- 
cert of miscellaneous numbers and Friday 
morning was given over to the discussion 
of music credits in the high schools and 
the election of officers, which resulted as 
follows: Charles S. Ski'ton, of Lawrence, 
re-elected president; Edgar B. Gordon, 
Winfield, vice-president; Albert O. An- 
derson, Hutchinson, treasurer and secre- 
tary. On Friday afternoon the delegates 
were interested in an organ recital by 
Horace Whitehouse, of Topeka, and the 


reading of papers on practical subjects 
by F. A. Beach, of Emporia, Mrs. Gaston 
Boyd, of Newton, and Mrs. Mary S. 
Thomas, of Newton. 


Mr. Freund’s Address 


Mr. Freund’s address marked the clos- 
ing session of the convention. He ex- 
plained the purpose of his propaganda 
for the American musician and for 
two hours held the close attention of his 
audience. 

With reference to the part Kansas is 
playing in America’s musical develop- 
ment Mr. Freund said: 

“This State proves that as soon as 
Americans have gained something like 
stability, have established the family life, 
they at once turn to music.” He called 
attention to the large number of Kansas 
young men and women who were devot- 
ing themselves to the study of music. 

“T do not plead for the nationalism in 
music,” the speaker continued. “I plead 
against the ridiculous prejudice in favor 
of everything and everybody foreign in 
music regardless of merit and against the 
equally ridiculous prejudice against all 


musical Americans regardless of merit.” 

After his closing words, the audience 
arose and applauded him heartily for 
five minutes, giving him the Chautauqua 
salute. 

At the conclusion of his address Mr. 
Freund was the guest of honor at a ban- 
quet at which one hundred prominent 
musicians of the State attended. Short 
addresses were made by Mr. Skilton, Mrs. 
Jetta Campbell Stanley, Theodore Lieu- 
rance, Mrs. Gaston Boyd, Edgar Gordon, 
Horace Whitehouse, Arthur Uhe, Frank 
Beach, Theodore Lindberg and Mr. 
Freund. The propaganda was again 
cheered on this occasion. 

The Wichita daily newspapers gave 
Mr. Freund’s work a large amount of 
favorable notice. The Eagle said: “Mr. 
Freund is the editor of the leading musi- 
cal paper in America. He is not a pro- 
fessional lecturer, but a world-famed edi- 
tor.” The Beacon referred to Mr. 
Freund’s address as the most important 
one of the convention and declared that 
the audience was more than delighted 
with his discourse. The Eagle commented 
also upon the hearty support that was 
pledged to Mr. Freund in his great work. 











REUTER POINTS OUT CARDINAL 
SINS OF AMERICAN PIANISM 








éé EAK singers, exaggerated loose- 

ness and too early playing of 
Schumann are the greatest faults in 
Ameyican pianism,” says Rudolph Reu- 
ter, the American pianist and teacher. 
Mr. Reuter, who has since his return to 
America, scarcely two years ago, built 
up a reputation as soloist, chamber- 
music artist and pedagogue, delivered 
himself of the above statement the other 
day. 

“Before going abroad my knowledge of 
matters musical was not sufficient to 
know that my greatest faults were not 
due to inherent deficiencies, but rather 
to the widespread laxity, a sad lack of 
thoroughness pervading the teaching of 
music throughout this country. The ori- 
gin thereof must not be placed at the 
door of any particular European school, 
though Leipsic, with its extraordinary 
mania for unlimited “relaxation” may 
have sinned a bit more than any other 
center of musical learning. And this 
style of playing easily drifts into the 
sloppy and careless kind, and herein we 
Americans are still pre-eminent. Tele- 
graph-poles cannot be constructed of 
rope, nor can any power be transmitted 
through a wash-rag. Some teachers ad- 
vocate using the wrist almost as a flail, 
and their pupils wonder why they are 
never sure of their notes. 


Neglect of Fingers 


“Fingers are sadly neglected. Stiff- 
ness and tenseness at the piano is un- 
common, and exists to a great extent only 
in the imagination of the poor teachers 
in lieu of ideas pertaining to real music. 
On the other hand, I have had to contend 
a great deal with lack of solidity and 
firmness in new pupils. Godowsky was 
quoted in MusIcCAL AMERICA recently as 
advocating low wrist and knuckle posi- 
tion. I certainly agree with him; it is 
absolutely necessary for finger develop- 
ment, particularly in passage-work, but, 
of course, there are other hand positions 
that must also be used. Above all, the 
flat fingers in delicate pianissimo work, 
and the high-wrist, digging-into-the-key 
position for big chord-work, as the Ru- 
binstein D Minor and the Brahms, op. 
15, Concertos require. That is how d’Al- 
bert got his massive orchestral effects. 

“It is important to train the pupil’s ear 


to attune itself to the more delicate 
shades and colorings, to make it demand 
of the fingers all variations of finesse. 
When the longing for finer points has 


been created (it requires slow and pa- 
tient work), a burden will have been 
lifted off the instructors’ shoulders. Five 
minutes experimenting with the phras- 
ing and shading of a Chopin Nocturne 
will do wonders. 


“Safety First” Composers 


“Schumann, oh, you wrecker of young 
pianists’ technic! Avoid him, students, 
until your fingers are firm as adamant. 
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He demands the most amplicated, versa- 
tile sort of technic of any composer. 
This is aside from his musical demands; 
they are also severe, but do not concern 
us here. Musical conception is so much 
more amenable to coercion on the teach- 
er’s part than the fingers. No other 
music embodies such an element of dan- 
ger. Bach, Schubert and Haydn are un- 
playable superficially; Chopin, Beetho- 
ven, Brahms, though their difficulties 
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Above, Left: Rudolph Reuter, American 
Pianist and Teacher, with Frederick 
Stock on Shipboard. Right, the Pian- 
ist Halts After Climbing Mt. Friji, in 
Japan, 14,000 ft. Above the Sea Level. 
Below: Mr. Reuter in the Garb of the 
Orient 


may surpass the students’ capabilities, 
offer no particular danger. Grieg is to 
me the ‘safety first? composer. Half of 
MacDowell’s works I would also place 
under the latter category, and, of course, 
pieces of this kind will be found among 
the works of nearly all composers. Here 
is where the teacher’s knowledge and ex- 
perience come in. How difficult is often 
the selection of the student’s next piece! 
I often ponder for many minutes, going 
over the literature, trying to find just the 
suitable composition that will bring the 
pupil a step higher. It is very hard, 
sometimes.” 





UPLIFT FOR PHILADELPHIA 


Messrs. Stokowski and Bok Set Forth 
Suggestions at Reception 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 1.—At a _ recent 
reception given by the Manuscript So- 
ciety of Philadelphia at the Roosevelt, 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and Edward 
Bok, editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
made addresses in which they dwelt upon 
the musical life and progress of this 
city, and both made suggestions which 
were received with much enthusiasm. 
Mr. Stokowski spoke in favor of a music 
and art renaissance, mentioning the pro- 
ject of opera with native singers, a first- 
class conservatory with a _ practical 
faculty and the necessity of the manu- 
script societies of the country more gen- 
erally combining to introduce the works 
of their members. 

Mr. Bok in his remarks referred espe- 
cially to the fact that the Academy of 





Music is not of sufficient size to accom- 
modate all the persons that wish to hear 
the Friday afternoon and Saturday even- 
ing concerts by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, and stated that he would be willing 
to furnish seats for those unable to ob- 
tain them within their means, whenever 
such seats are available. The musical 
program at this meeting of the Manu- 
script Society was unusually interesting, 
including numbers by the Hahn String 
Quartet, assisted by Agnes Clune Quin- 
lan, pianist; Constantin von Sternberg, 
pianist, and Nicholas Douty, tenor. 
ms in TE. 





Ernest R. Kroeger, pianist and com- 
poser, has been honored by being invited 
to play the piano part of his quintet for 
piano and strings at the American Con- 
gress of Musicians at Los Angeles, Cal., 
next June. He gave a lecture-recital re- 
cently at Monticello Seminary, God- 
frey, Il. 


WASSILY BESEKIRSKY’S DEBUT 


Violinist Reveals Commendable Gifts in 
New York Recital 


A new violinist, Wassily Besekirsky, 
gave a recital last Monday afternoon in 
f£olian Hall. It was a cruel day for 
strings, but the violinist did good work 
under the circumstances. Notable was 
his playing of Bach’s famous G string 
air. 

What one misses in Mr. Besekirsky’s 
playing is a certain self-abandon; surely 

e is seriously inclined and a conscien- 
tious student. A trifle cold, however, are 
the violinist’s interpretations. Dvorak’s 
Slavonic Dance needed fire and dash; 
Tschaikowsky’s “Mélancolique” was: not 
vibrant nor passionate enough. 

On the other hand, Sinding’s short 
suite was commendably played and re- 
vealed the violinist as one who commands 
respect. Among the shorter pieces was a 
“Reverie” by the artist’s father. It is 





unimportant and lacks spontaneity. The 
brilliantly empty but ingratiating “Car- 
men” fantasie of Hubay served to dis- 
play Mr. Besekirsky’s technical equip- 
ment. William Reddick’s accompani- 
ments were admirable. B. R. 





GEPPERT CONVICTION STANDS 





Two Years of Imprisonment and $2,000 
Fine for “Musical Courier Extra” 
Editor, According to Appellate 
Court Decision 


According to a decision handed down 
by the Appellate Court at Ottawa, IIL., 
on December 3, William Geppert, editor 
of the Musical Courier Extra will have 
to serve two years in the penitentiary 
and pay a fine of $2,000. This judgment 
was rendered in denying a motion made 
by Geppert for a new trial and the set- 
ting aside of his conviction in the lower 
court at Will County, IIl., in February, 
1913, on charges of conspiracy to injure 
the business of John V. Steger, a manu- 
facturer of pianos. The opinion was 
written by Judge P. J. Carnes, who said 
in part: 

“A more skillful and violent attack on 
the moral and business character of an 
individual cannot be well imagined. It is 
clear from the articles themselves that 
they were published from bad motives 
and with malicious intent. If the con- 
spiracy be admitted, and there is proof 
that the conspirators, or one of them, 
sent the paper into Will County, that is 
sufficient to establish venue in _ that 
county. We are of the opinion that the 
defendant received a fair and impartial 
trial in accordance with the established 
rule of law and that the jury was fully 
warranted in finding him guilty and fix- 
ing his punishment as they did by their 
verdict.” 

Geppert was tried for conspiracy at 
Joliet before the Circuit Court of Will 
County. He had previously been indicted 
in connection with the late Marc A. 
Blumenberg and others connected with 
the Musical Courier Extra on a charge 
of criminal conspiracy. 


SAN ANTONIO ARTISTS HEARD 


Clara D. Madison and Other Musicians 
in Program at Reception 


SAN ANTONIO, Dec. 3.—Several of 
San Antonio’s prominent musicians ap- 
peared in a musical program at the re- 
ception given the Music Festival Asso- 
ciation and the Oratorio Society by the 
San Antonio Musical Club. 

High honors were won by Mrs. Clara 
Duggan Madison, pianist. Two Chopin 
Etudes and a Schumann Romance were 
well played by Mrs. Madison, and her 
most impressive performance was that 
of the Schubert-Liszt “Erlkénig.” Mau- 
rice Mathews played the first movement 
of the de Beriot Concerto in G Major 
and several other pieces, and Mrs. 
Mathews, soprano, sang a number of 
songs. A quartet, consisting of Mary 
Pancoast, violin; Mrs. Annie Seebe 
Fowler, cello; Octavia Bullis, harp, and 
Mildred Gates, piano, played Saint- 
Saéns’s “The Swan” and the Intermezzo 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Miss 
Bingaman was an able accompanist. 











Philip Spooner on Second Western Tour 


Philip Spooner, tenor, left on Decem- 
ber 5 for the West, where he opens his 
second Western tour this season on De- 
cember 9, at Oshkosh, Wis. His appear- 
apces also include Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Chicago and.other cities. 
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FAVORED OCCUPATIONS OF MUSICIANS’ LEISURE HOURS . 











Noted Musicians and Some of Their Playtime Pursuits: No. 1, Two Famous Sopranos, Mme, Marcella Sembrich and Alma Gluck, 
Conductor of the New York Symphony, as an Equestrian. 


shire, England. 


left) 


“To hold the mirror up to nature.’ 


HUS' Hamlet, in his 
remarks to the play- 
ers. If this be the 
function of the dra- 
matic artist, it is 
similarly that of the 
musician. There is 
the difference, how- 
ever, that the musi- 
cian generally mir 
rors the beautiful in 
nature. (Schoen- 
berg, Stravinsky et 
al—kindly leave the 
room!) Whatever of 
human nature is re- 

flected by the musician’s art finds us mor- 

tals especially receptive, in that we have 

a chance to “see ourselves as others see 

us.” Yet we sometimes wish that we 

could turn the mirror the other way. 
“What is Miss Farrar like when she 

ceases being Carmen and becomes once 
more Geraldine Farrar?” is a_ typical 
thought that runs through our minds. 
Or, perhaps: “Our great artists must 
have a horizon that goes beyond music— 
what are their interests away from 
working hours?” Our desire to peer 
through the veil separating the artist and 
his public causes our American newspa- 
pers to take an almost impertinent in 
terest in the artists’ private lives. 





Yvonne de Tréville 
in Her Garden 


Sanity and Musicians 


If you should put the question, “What 
is your hobby?” to each of a large gath- 
ering of musicians, a goodly number 
would probably answer: “I have none— 
except music.” Again, if you made the 
query in a meeting of stock brokers, you 
would no doubt get a similar number of 
replies to the effect: “I have none—ex- 
cept Wall Street.” In other words, the 
musician of to-day is generally quite as 
sane as the business man. He may have 
more hair, but as a rule he is just as 
well balanced. Thus you will find some 
musicians whose perspective doesn’t 
allow them to -see anything outside of 
music, others who are devoted to some 
particular hobby, and a few who are so 
broad in their outside interests that this 
breadth admits of no one hobby. 

Some non-musical pursuits of famous 
artists were related to Maurice Rosen- 
feld by Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler after 
her return from visits at the European 
homes of other master painters last 
Summer. 

“While my husband, my second son 
and myself were stopping at Lausanne 
in Switzerland,’ said Mme. Zeisler, 


“Josef Hofmann sent us word that he 
was coming with his automobile to take 
us to his home at Mount: Pelerin, near 
Vevy. We were quite surprised to learn 
that the automobile in which we rode 
and two others which we saw on his 
place had been made entirely by the dis- 
tinguished pianist, who has rigged up a 
fine machine shop and forge on his estate 
and spends his spare time building auto- 
mobiles.” 


Hofmann’s Home as Garage 


Hofmann told Mme. Zeisler that his 
place had often been mistaken for a 
garage, tourists seeing the machine shop 
and the automobiles standing about. 

“At  Paderewski’s home that artist 
showed us his wonderful collection of 
Chinese objects of art, which contains 
some pieces of great antiquity and which 
is noteworthy for its magnitude. 

“While Paderewski takes great pride 
in his inanimate collection of Chinese 
art Mme. Paderewski has taken great 
interest in the raising of chickens, and 
has been very successful in the creation 
of various breeds which are unique on 
her chicken farm. In the large house, 
which is used exclusively for these fowls, 
the walls are covered with diplomas and 
prizes of all kinds which she has been 
awarded for exceptional work in that 
field. While Paderewski can be called 
a piano-virtuoso, Mme. Padarewski may 
rightly be named a chicken-virtuosa.” 

An interesting study in hobbies may 
be based upon the fact that violinists 
seem to have a particular affinity for the 
game of chess. Perhaps it is because 
the methodical reasoning of that pas- 
time makes it especially grateful as a 
relaxation for the violinist. At any 
rate, chess has among its devotees Jan 
Kubelik, who is reproduced herewith 
trying a match with his father-in-law on 
his Bohemian estate; Mischa Elman, who 
plays chess frequently with experts 
while in America; Carl Flesch and 
Frank Gittelson. 

Before Mr. Flesch’s advent in America 
last season some strangers dropped into 
the Haensel & Jones office and inquired: 
“When will Herr Flesch arrive?” Pleased 
at this interest, the managers asked, 
“Ah! you want to hear one of his vio- 
lin recitals?” “No,” replied the strangers, 
“we don’t care anything about his 
fiddling—we want to play chess with 
him.” 

Arrigo Serato, the Italian violinist, has 
a strong proclivity for collecting rare 
editions. Ferruccio Busoni is another 
artist who has a penchant for acquiring 
old books, and he is frequently to be 
found in second-hand book shops. Carl 
Friedberg, the pianist, is an avid col 
lector of antique furniture. 


No. 7, FriedaHempel, 
No. 9, Kitty Cheatham and Some Little 


Metropolitan Soprano, 


Among the Metropolitan Opera artists 
so much nervous energy is used up in 
rehearsais as to make it impossible for 


them to follow outdoor sports. There 
are several, however, who find our 
modern dancing useful as a_ physical 


safety valve. Leaders in this class are 
Antonio Scotti and Andres de Segurola, 
the latter of whom excels in the dances 
of his native Spain performed with 
Senorita Bori. 

Best known to the public of the Met- 
ropolitan stars’ hobbies is Enrico 
Caruso’s gift for caricaturing. His 
drawings appear with great frequency 
on the pages of one of New York’s 
Italian newspapers, and volumes of these 
sketches also come forth from time to 
time. 

It is but natural that human beings 
of such restricted lives as opera stars 
should devote much time to reading and 
study. Emmy Destinn is one of these 
exceptionally well read artists. The 
keen intelligence of Geraldine Farrar 
makes her an omnivorous reader and 
many of her hours are spent in the soli- 
tude of the library in her New York 
home. A friend who dropped in at Miss 
Farrar’s suite on a recent trans-Atlantic 
voyage noticed that upon the interrup- 
tion she laid down a book which she had 
been reading. “Glancing at the cover,” 
said the visitor, “I found it was a life 
of Voltaire. What a book for a prima 
donna! Confessions of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, perhaps, but a life of Vol- 
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taire, extraordinary! 
Recovery of “Pitti” 


Cooking is a pet pastime of 
prima donnas than the world ever 
realizes, and Frieda Hempel is one 
artist who has a coloratura brilliancy 
in the culinary art. Her kartoffelsalat 
is pronounced by her friends to be an 
exemplar. Miss Hempel has another 
hobby, the care of her canine friend, 
“Pitti,” with whom she is hereby re- 
vealed. Music lovers may remember 
that Miss Hempel lost “Pitti’’ shortly be- 
fore her departure for Europe last 
Spring and offered a reward to the per- 
son who would find the dog and convey 
it safely to its owner in Europe. “Pitti’’ 
was eventually restored to Miss Hempel, 
and by a MUSICAL AMERICA representa 
tive. 

As the New York existence of a singe} 
does not permit Anna Case much indul- 
gence in outdoor life, such as her favor- 
ite horseback riding, this Metropolitan 
artist’s love for dumb animals has been 
civerted to her dogs. “Sherwood,” a 
‘*rench poodle, was the first canine resi- 
cent in Miss Case’s apartment, and later 
a friend gave her a Russian wolfhound, 
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Sewing for the Soldiers. No. 
No. 3, Kathleen Parlow, the Violinist, and Two of Her Feline Companicns at Her Country Place, Meldreth, Cambridge- 
No. 4, Oscar Seagle, the American Baritone, in Pugilistic Practise in the Gymnasium of the ‘“‘Vaterland.” 
No. 6, Jan Kubelik, at the Chess Board on His Bohemian Estate. 
During a Tennis Match in Australia. 


2, Walter Damrosch, 


No. 5, John Philip Sousa, March King and Expert Shot. 
and Her Confidante, 
Indian Friends on Our Western Plains 


“Pitti..’ No. 8, John McCormack (on 


which she named “Boris Godounow.’ 
Jealous of their mistress’s attentions, 
these two behaved not like allies but as 
dread enemies, and the soprano finally 
had to have them make alternate visits 
between the apartment and her parents’ 
home in the country. 


Call of the Outdoors 


Another Metropolitan star who misses 
outdoor life in New York is Hermann 
Weil, who would be glad if he could in- 
dulge himself in the pursuits of a fisher- 
man. Margarete Matzenauer doubtless 
longs for some of the joys of swimming 
which she experiences at her Summer 
home in Italy. 

Athletics necessarily take an important 
place in a concert artist’s life. Oscar 
Seagle, for instance, is an expert gym- 
nast and an eager prize fight enthusiast. 
He is frequently to be found wherever a 
bout is in progress. Mr. Seagle is de- 
picted above at the punching bag of the 
Vaterland’s gymnasium. Arthur Shat- 
tuck is one of the many artists who are 
baseball “fans.” John Philip Sousa is 
an expert at trap shooting and he has 
won many prizes in national events. An- 
other musical adept in sport is Maggie 
Teyte, who has matched her skill at golf 
with no less a figure than Francis 
Ouimet, amateur champion of the United 
States. A match between the two on 
New England links was curtailed on 
account of the extreme cold, to be re- 
sumed at Chantilly in France, where 
Miss Teyte gave the champion a close 
fight for victory. 

McCormack 


McLoughlin’s Racquet for 


John McCormack has become a rabid 
tennis enthusiast, and he is shown here 
with some fellow-players in Australia. 
The tenor’s friend, Maurice McLoughlin, 
has presented to him the racquet with 
which he won the Davis cup for America. 
Walter Damrosch likes now and then to 
lay aside the conductor’s baton for a 
brisk horseback ride. 

Scientific pursuits interest certain 
musicians, such as Morse-Rummel, the 
violinist, who studied electricity with his 
grandfather, S. F. B. Morse, the inven- 
tor of the telegraph. Mr. Morse-Rummel 
has himself invented electrical appliances 
to light gas, as well as a puncture-proof 
tire. Cinematography finds a devctee in 
Leo Slezak, and the giant tenor has a 
motion picture camera of his own. He 
also has his private projecting machine 
and attends personally to the develop- 
ing, etc. 

Activities of the household call many 
a feminine artist, such as Yvone de Tré 
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ville, who spends her leisure hours in 
her suburban garden, as depicted here- 
with. Kathleen Parlow’s cats, of which 
she has a half dozen, form her chief de- 
light at her country place in England. 

en she is on tour letters.from nearby 
friends keep her informed of events at 
home, giving first place to the tabbies. 
Should the cats fall ill, as happened not 
long ago, the distress of their absent 
mistress is acute. 

In the present wartime desolation 


“sewing for soldiers” occupies the spare 
time of many women-artists, and Alma 
Gluck is here disclosed in that occupa- 
tion with Mme. Marcella Sembrich. 


Kitty Cheatham’s Juvenile Friends 


If Kitty Cheatham has any hobby it 
is her intense interest in and love for 
children, for in many countries she has 
intimate friends ranging from two years 
up. The picture shows her with some In- 
dian admirers on our Western plains. 
Her collection of books, most of which 


have been presented to her with a special 
inscription from the writers, or artists, 
are among her dearest treasures. Her 
love for symphonic music is indicative 
of the “child” in her (she “finds things” 
for herself in its imaginative beauty), 
but her real hobby rests in people and 
in drawing the best out of them. 

This is the way that Loudon Charlton 
tabulates some of the favorite pastimes 
of his artists: 


Tina Lerner—writing and reading. 
Josef Lhévinne—mechanics and animals. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch—composing and con- 
ducing. 

Harold Bauer—politics and literature. 

Edmund Burke—boxing and gymnastics. 

Of the Flonzaleys: 

Ugo Ara—gymnastics and horseback riding. 

Alfred Pochon—dogs. 


Iwan d’Archambeau—walking and nature 
study. 
Adolfo Betti—literature. 


It is somewhat of an ‘exception for a 
manager to know his artists’ hobbies. 
But their vagaries—that’s quite another 
story! KENNETH S. CLARK. 
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A PRECEDENT BROKEN IN “TRISTAN” AT METROPOLITAN 





For the First Time in Three Years, the Season’s Opening Production of the Wagner Drama 
Passes without Mishap—Gadski and Urlus in the Title Roles—Toscanini’s Great Achieve- 


ment—Scotti Again the Principal Luminary of ‘‘Tosca’”’, in Its First Performance of the 








tae rubbed one’s eyes and wondered 
if it were all really true when 
“Tristan” came to its logical conclusion 
at the Metropolitan on Thursday evening 
of last week without so much as a single 
apologetic curtain speech from William 
J. Guard, the untoward behavior of a 
single piece of scenery, or even the in- 
disposition, for gastronomic or other 
reasons, of a solitary seaman on Tris- 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


Vy EONESDAY Evening, December 9, 

Puccini’s ‘‘La Bohéme.”” Mmes. 
Alda, Schumann; Messrs. Botta, Scottl, 
Tegani, De Segurola. Conductor, Mr. 
Polacco. 


Thursday Evening, December 10, Mo- 
zart’s ‘“‘The Magic Flute.’’”’ Mmes. Des- 
tinn, Hempel, Schumann; Messrs. Sem- 
bach (first time here as ‘‘Tamino’’), 
Goritz, Braun, Reiss, Schlegel. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Friday Evening, December 11, Wag- 
ner’s ‘“‘Die Walkiire.’’ Mmes. Matzen- 


auer, Gadski, Ober; Messrs. Urlus, 
Braun, Ruysdael. Conductor Mr. 
Hertz. 


Saturday Afternoon, December 12, 
Puccini’s ‘‘Madama Butterfly.”” Miss 
Farrar, Mme. Fornia; Messrs. Martin- 
elli, Scotti. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Saturday Evening, December 12, 
Verdi’s ‘“‘Aida” (benefit of Italian Hos- 
pital). Mmes. Destinn, Ober, Sparkes; 
Messrs. Caruso, Amato, Didur. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Polacco. 


December 14, 
Mmes. 


Monday Evening, 
Strauss’s ‘‘Der Rosenkavalier.”’ 
Ober, Hempel, Schumann, Curtis, 
Mattfeld; Messrs. Goritz, Weil, Alt- 
house, Reiss. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Wednesday Evening, December 16, 
Wagner's “Tristan und Isolde.”’- Mmes. 


Gadski, Matzenauer; Messrs. Urlus, 
Weill, Braun. Conductor, Mr. Tosca- 
nini. 

Thursday Evening, December 17, 
Puccini’s ‘‘Tosca.”’ Miss Farrar; 


Messrs. Martinelli, Scotti. Conductor, 


Mr. Toscanini. 


Friday Evening, December 18, Pon- 
chielll’s ‘“‘La Gioconda.’”’ Mmes. Des- 
tinn, Matzenauer, Duchéne; Messrs. 
Caruso, Amato, De Segurola. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Saturday Afternoon, December 19, 
first revival of Weber’s ‘‘Euryanthe’”’ 
since season of 1887-88. The cast: 
‘“Euryanthe,”’ Mme. Hempel; “Eglan- 
tine,’’ Mme. Ober; ‘Bertha,’ Miss 
Garrison; ‘“Adolar;’ Mr. Sembach; 
‘Lysiart,”’ Mr. Weil; “The King,” Mr. 
Middleton; ‘“‘Rudolph,’’ Mr. Bloch. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


December 19, 
Miss Farrar, 
Botta, Te- 
Conductor, 


Saturday Evening, 
Puccini’s ‘‘La Bohéme.” 
Mme. Schumann; Messrs. 


gani, De Segurola, Didur. 
Mr. Polacco. 


. all his achievements. 














tan’s ship. But the cold fact remained 
that for the first time in three years the 
first “Tristan” of -the Winter passed off 
without an interruption and without a 
more serious mishap than a certain re- 
luctance on Tristan’s and Isolde’s part 


to preserve their faith to the pitch. May 
one hope that the tenacious hoodoo has 
been banned at last? 

However this may be, last week’s was 
a very beautiful and in many instances 
an extremely thrilling performance of 
the world’s supreme hymn of ecstatic 
love. One of the largest and most bril- 
liant audiences of the year heard it and 
displayed profuse enthusiasm at the close 
of every act. That Mme. Fremstad, the 
supreme Isolde of to-day, is no longer 
there to uplift and delight the souls of 
Metropolitan patrons is, to be sure, 
keenly brought home to the many who 
saw and felt in her portrayal a sublimely 
luminous revelation. But apart from 
this circumstance, the exposition of Wag- 
ner’s glorified tragedy was accomplished 
with a sustained emotional atmosphere 
and sheer enchantment of musical beauty 
that gripped the senses and enforced the 
heartiest tribute of admiration. 

However fortunate was the co-opera- 
tion of the stage factors of the represen- 
tation, it was Mr. Toscanini who bore off 
the fairest laurels of the evening. Of 
all his Wagnerian readings his “Tristan” 
is by far his most successful—one is even 
tempted to pronounce it the greatest of 
The passing of 
years only serves to accentuate its lavish 
beauties and its infinite variety. Never 
has it stood forth in greater passion and 
power than last week. Never has he 
made the prelude surge and seethe with 
more grandiose effect, woven the jew- 
elled web of the love music more en- 
trancingly, or better emphasized the 
heart-rending sadness of the last act. 
Toscanini’s “Tristan” must go into his- 
tory as on a par with Seidl’s, Mottl’s and 
Mahler’s. The orchestra was worthy to 
realize its conductor’s mighty conception. 


Gadski Distinguishes Herself 


Not since the beginning of the present 
season has Mme. Gadski sung as well as 
in this, her first Jsolde of thé year. True, 
a number of passages in the first and 
second acts were delivered below pitch, 
but apart from this and occasionally 
choppy phrasing, the soprano distin- 
guished herself very notably. Her voice 
sounded fresher and purer in quality 
than it has of late, and her control of it 
was surer. It is some time, irdeed, since 
she has done the “Liebestod” as well. 
Dramatically her impersonation was car- 
ried out on lines which she has long since 
made familiar and which have their good 
points. 

Excepting Siegfried, Tristan is Mr. 
Urlus’s best réle, and although he flatted 
distressingly in a part of the love duo 
last week he sang and acted the part in 
his best style for the rest. He does not 
tear his passions to tatters in the trying 
scenes of the last act, but his work is 
powerful and affecting none the less. 
Mr. Weil’s Kurwenal gave measurable 
satisfaction and Mr. Braun’s King 
Marke is delightfully free from that 
monotony of delivery wherewith so many 
singers burden the part. Apparently this 
splendid basso realizes keenly that this 
episode is one of the most affectingly 
beautiful in all operatic literature. When 
sung by such a basso the much-abused 
scene becomes a thing of the most posi- 
tive grandeur. Mr. Schlegel was Melot 
and Mr. Reiss the Shepherd. Mme. Mat- 





zenauer’s Brangdne has always been a 
oe. A climax of beauty was attained 
ast week in her voicing of the warning 
call from the tower. It was sung ideally 
in tune. A new tenor, Max Bloch, was 
the Seaman. He has a voice of charming 
lyrical quality and infused the melan- 
choly song from the masthead with true 
feeling. 


The Season’s First Tosca 


“Tosca’s” return to the répertoire, 
whatever one may think of the grisly 
melodrama, is always welcome for the 
revelation it allows of the art of Antonio 
Scotti in one of its most striking mani- 
festations. TJoscas may be as many and 
as variable as the whims of their inter- 
preters and Cavaradossis may come and 
go, but there can be but one Scarpia 
from the viewpoint of those who have 
become acquainted with the impersona- 
tion of Mr. Scotti. Always on the same 
high artistic level, Mr. Scotti never 
allows it to settle into an unchangeable 
mold. There is never the least sugges- 
tion in it of the mechanical; rather it 
has always a fresh vigor and a vitality 
that influences the observer as much on 
the tenth inspection as on the first. Vil- 
lainy never was clothed with a more 
persuasive simulation of suavity or a 
more aristocratic polish than Mr. Scotti 
bestows upon Sardou’s bestial baron. 
The commanding force of his impersona- 
tion, felt upon Scarpia’s first dramatic 
entrance, never falters in its effect there- 
after, even in the cruel test that Puccini 
puts upon his Scarpia during the “Vissi 
d’Arte” aria. It is an impersonation to 
inspire terror and admiration in equal 
measure. 

With Mr. Scotti, in the performance 
on Friday evening of last week, there 
appeared Miss Farrar and Mr. Marti- 
nelli. All three sang with accustomed 
excellence. Miss Farrar’s Tosca has 
grown greatly in variety of expression, 
in continence and dignity, as well as in 
dramatic intensity. She has never been 
in better voice than this season. Mr. 
Martinelli’s Mario is well composed dra- 
matically and acted with commendable 
unaffectedness. He sang on this occasion 
with plenitude of virile and beautiful 
tone, and with ample expressiveness. 
There was a great outburst of well- 
deserved applause after his third-act 
aria. Toscanini expended a wealth of 
care upon the score. 

“Carmen’s” third performance of the 
season took place last Monday evening 
and again the size and attitude of the 
audience indicated that this revival is 
destined to be the most popular event of 
the entire season. Certainly the charac- 
ter of the production warrants such ap- 
probation. There were no newcomers in 
the cast. Mr. Amato returned to the rdle 
of Escamillo, in which he has alternated 
with Mr. Whitehill. In vigor and appro- 
priateness of action and nobility of voice, 
Mr. Amato’s is a strikingly outstanding 
impersonation, and it is essentially in- 
dividual as well. Miss Farrar’s Carmen, 
fine as it has been, seems to improve with 
further acquaintance. Mr. Caruso, 
though not consistently at his best, arose 
at times to vocal heights that left no 
doubt of the popular verdict. Micaela’s 
third-act aria brought Miss Bori some of 
the most enthusiastic applause of the 
evening, and Mabel Garrison, the Ameri- 
can soprano, who has joined the company 
this season, sang Frasquita’s music with 
such pure, appealing tone and acted so 
gracefully that one felt a strong desire 
to hear her in a réle that would afford 
her a larger opportunity, 


A Saturday matinée with “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci” and a cast 
of celebrities was the magnet that at- 
tracted a record-breaking audience. Luca 
Botta made his début as Turridu in the 
former opera, and made the most of his 
opportunities, strengthening the excellent 
reputation he had already made this 
season. Mme. Destinn as Santuzza gave 
a familiar portrayal which again gave 
pleasure through its vocal beauty. Mr. 
Tegani as Alfio did not reach the high 
standard which last season’s opera-goers 
were accustomed to expect in that part. 
Mme. Mattfeld as Mama Lucia and Mme. 
Duchéne as Lola completed the cast. 
Amato’s performance of Tonio in “Pag- 
liacci” was another gratifying feature 
of the afternoon. The Prologue was de- 
livered with a complete mastery of his 
vocal resources, and his interpretation of 
the half-witted clown gave ample evi- 
dence of a thoroughly seasoned artistry. 
Caruso’s Canio had all the qualities that 
stirred the emotions and produced ap- 
plause, while Miss Bori as Nedda pre- 
sented a charming picture and a well- 
executed exhibition of colorature singing. 
Mr. Audisio as Beppo and Mr. Tegani 
as Silvio completed the cast. The choral 
work in both operas was superb. Mr. 
Polacco conducted the entire perform- 
ance. 

“Der Rosenkavalier,” sung on Wednes- 
day evening of last week, offered no new 
features. It was a good performance, 
well attended. 





Contest for Best American Symphonic 
Work Closes January 1 


CHICAGO, Dec. 7.—The contest insti- 
tuted by the Illinois Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation for a $500 cash prize to be 
awarded for the best symphonic work by 
an American composer, either native- 
born or naturalized, will close January 
1, 1915. Many works have already been 
submitted to the committee. The win- 
ning composition will be heard at the 
next convention of the association in 
Centralia, Ill., and also at the Pan- 
ama Exposition. The chairman of 
the committee is Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
Fine Arts Building, and the other mem- 
bers are Thomas N. MacBurney, Edgar 
A. Nelson, Walter Spry and Maurice 
Rosenfeld. M. R. 





An “All-Chicago” Song Program 

CHIcAGO, Dec. 7.—A program devoted 
to songs by Chicago composers was pre- 
sented at the Ziegfeld Theater, Saturday, 
by pupils of the Chicago Musical College. 
Songs by Weidig, Brune, Borowski, Car- 
penter, Reuter, Protheroe, Grant Schaef- 
fer, Oberndorfer, Anderson, Harris, Gra- 
ham, Kelley-Brooke and Otterstrom were 
sung by Golda Peyser, Jane Conklin, 
Edith Schuman, Bonny Barry, Alma 
Schulz, Alexander P. Gray, 3d, Dan S. 
Denton, Louise Fisch, Ella Corrigan and 
H. Stanley Deacon. The composers and 
Edouardo Sacerdote accompanied the 
singers. M. R. 
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HAS LEO ORNSTEIN DISCOVERED A NEW MUSICAL STYLE? 





Compositions of Youthful New York Pianist Present Daring Innovations Which Command Respectful 
Critical Judgment—Color the Basis of His Music, Which Aroused Derision in London Last Year 
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The Introductory Measures of His First “Impression of 
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Notre Dame,” op, 16, No. 1 


By A. WALTER KRAMER 


HAT Paris and London heard last 
Winter of Leo Ornstein’s daring 
musical innovations New York will have 
an opportunity to evaluate for itself in 
the near future. For he, the young 
musician, who revealed himself to Amer- 
ican audiences as a pianist of extraor- 
dinary gifts four or five years ago, is 
with us again. 

At that time he was composing piano 
pieces of a decidedly promising nature, 
compositions that one might expect of a 
composer of average ability. They were 
only remarkable in that they were 
written by a boy scarcely fifteen years 
old. But in the time intervening this 
youth, in whom cognoscenti perceived a 
spark of Promethean fire, has gone far 
in creative music. He has not neglected 
his piano playing; the last two years 
have found him touring in Norway, 
where his success has been conspicuous. 

That Leo Ornstein would not be satis- 
fied merely to achieve a place as a per- 
former alone was evident to all who met 
him even when as a youth he gave a thrill- 
ing performance of the D Minor Rubin- 
stein Concerto at a New York Philhar- 
monic concert five years ago. There was 
in his entire being an almost prophetic 
note, which asserted itself in his perform- 
ances. It was then too early a day in his 
career for more than a suggestion of it to 
be noted in his compositions. I knew him 
then and I have met him since his re- 
turn from Europe Jast Spring. He was 
at that time a boy of striking appearance 
and manner; he spoke in short sentences 
and was modest about his ability. Even 
persons who he knew were interested in 
his work he met shyly. To me there was 
something ascetic in his face, the face 
of a dreamer, who had in him that which 
distinguishes genius from the rank and 
file. To-day he is a young man of 
twenty who has arrived at an intellectual 
maturity which one can seldom associate 
even with persons ten years his senior. 


4 


Last Spring he played in the French 
and English capitals. Coming to the 
former he was made acquainted through 
the kindness of Harold Bauer and Walter 
Morse Rummel with Calvocoressi, the 
noted critic of modern art: Before he 
had left America—he came here from 
Russia as a boy of ten—his creative 
powers had undergone a complete meta- 
morphosis. Mr. Ornstein told me about 
it one day last month, when he ae tea 
for me at the home of Mrs. Thomas 
Tapper, his teacher in piano and the 
cultural inspiration of his career, who 
has been to him both teacher and friend 
and has given him that discriminating 
support which means everything to the 
young artist. One morning he went to 
the piano and played a chord which he 
had mentally heard. He was skeptical 
of its significance at first; then he sat 
down and wrote an entire composition 
following on this chord. It was unnamed 
then, but it is now the “Funeral March 
of the Dwarves.” He assured me that he 
was quite dissociated from himself, as it 
were, for several days, for he realized, 
judging this new piece by the standards 
of music as he knew it and also by com- 
paring it with what music he had him- 
self written before, that it was some- 
thing quite new. 


Composes in a New Style 


“T could not stop to analyze it, how- 
ever,” he went on to relate, “for there 
were many more things in my head that 
I simply had to write down. So I wrote 
a number of compositions. They were 
all in this style if it must be labeled. 
And before I was really aware of it I 
was completely inured to it and my old 
manner of composing was gone. Since 
then I have worked steadily on my ‘real 
music.’ I have experienced much that is 
interesting in working along these lines 
which I believe are the only ones that 
can lead us to a future in musical art.” 

What is this “real music”? How does 
it differ from music as we know it and 
what is its purpose? Let me tell of Mr. 
Ornstein’s meeting with M. Calvocoressi 
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in Paris. The young composer called on 
the Paris critic and at his request played 
him one of his piano pieces. M. Calco- 
coressi listened and when he had finished 
told him that he thought his music was 
like that of Arnold Schénberg. Mr. Orn- 
stein objected and to prove the unlikeness 
of his music played some Schénberg, op. 
11. Calvocoressi then realized that 
although the general character of these 
two composers’ music might on a first 
hearing be thought similar they were 
inherently different. He was sufficiently 
impressed with Ornstein’s music to ask 
him to illustrate his lectures on modern 
music at the Sorbonne by playing his 
pieces and Schénberg’s. This Mr. Orn- 
stein did. 

The rapidity with which music ages is 
well known; in no branch of art does a 
product fade as quickly. Many of us re- 
call the first performances in this coun- 
try of Richard Strauss’s symphonic 
poems; those of us, whose memories are 
not altered by the changes which time 
has wrought in connection with our atti- 
tude toward these works, recollect the 
vast amount of invective hurled upon 
their composer by press and public alike 
at the time. To-day we hear “Don Juan,” 
“Tod und Verklarung,” “Till Eulen- 
spiegel,” in fact any or all of them, with 
feelings akin to listening to regular sym- 
phonic fare. What was then surprising 
has become natural enough through re- 
peated hearings. The same holds true in 
cases of that musical iconoclast, Wagner; 
and even Beethoven, whose violin con- 
certo was called hideous music by a con- 
temporary music critic! 

I am not attempting to suggest for a 
moment that Mr. Ornstein’s music is to 
enjoy a like evolution, from darkness 
into light, as far as the general public 
is concerned. When he played his works 
in London last Spring the audience at 
Bechstein Hall protested and almost rose 
in mutiny. Sir Henry J. Wood, who was 
present, got up from his seat and asked 
that silence be preserved so that the 
music might be heard. The London 
critics showed their short-sightedness; 
the critic of the Times headed his re- 
view “The Abolition of Consonance,” and 
his confréres apparently agreed with 
him. The London branch of the German 
publishing house, Schott & Co., took up 
Mr. Ornstein’s music and has alreadv 
published his “Three Preludes, op. 20,” 
“Two Impressions of Notre-Dame. op. 
16.” and has in preparation his “Dwarf 


Suite.” “Impressions of the Thames,” 
“Wild Men’s Dance” and a _ String 
Quartet. 


Mr. Ornstein played several of these 
works last month at a meeting of the 
New York club of musicians, “The Bo- 
hemians.” It was there that I first 
heard them. Some fifty or sixty mem- 
bers of the club were present on this oc- 








: 


The Opening of His Third Prelude, from “Three Preludes,” 


op. 20 


Only three or four found them 
arresting. I am happy to have been 
one of the few who did. What this 
music is can scarcely be described accu- 
rately. It does not admit of definite de- 
scription, for it is not in keeping with 
its character. But one can suggest to 
the person who is interested in modern 
musical art. Let us understand that Mr. 
Ornstein’s purpose is not to discover har- 
monies that are new, or that are altered 
in the manner of the modern Frenchmen. 
The opening group of notes in his “First 
Impression of Notre-Dame,” several 
measures of which are quoted herewith, 
he does not claim to be an altered 13th 
or anything of the kind. His music is 
color—for that is the basis on which he 
builds. He hears his compositions com- 
plete long before he sets down even a 
note of them. At times he carries them 
around with him for months before he 
puts ink to paper. 

As for the actual effect in tone: Mr. 
Ornstein’s music may be considered ex- 
tremely ugly by those who wish to form 
opinions at once and are unwilling to 
grant him a fair chance. He deals with 
elemental matters, not with ideas of the 
salon. Color and atmosphere—the latter 
far removed from the hot-house type, 
which the lesser contemporary French- 
men give us—mean everything to him. 
Nor does melody akin to our accepted in- 
terpretation of it appear in his music. 
Speak to Leo Ornstein: hear him defend 
his wsthetic principles and he will con- 
vince you of the sincerity of his art. 


casion. 


A New Technique for the Piano 

In addition to the piano works and the 
string quartet already mentioned, he has 
written many songs and a number of or- 
chestral pieces, which might have been 
heard under Sir Henry Wood in London 
had the war not prevented him from re- 
turning to England. Pianists will be in- 
terested to know that in the process of 
creating these new piano works Mr. Orn- 
stein has developed the instrument, as 
well as the art of composition. An ex- 
amination of his music will reveal groups 
of notes which cannot be fingered, ac- 
cording to the adopted method of piano- 
fingering; they may be played easily by 
playing, say, two notes at once, with the 
thumb underneath the other fingers. 
And so, too, there is a method of work- 
ing up a “crescendo tremolo” by means 
of using the flat part of the fingers, an 


effect which works out in_ splendid 
fashion. Debussy’s piano music has in- 


augurated several changes in the matter 
of pedalling; Mr. Ornstein employs a 
method at the close of his “Impression of 
the Thames” where he produces a weird 
and bewitching effect in arneggios by 
pressing down the damper pedal and re- 
—s it immediately after striking the 
eys. 





[Continued on next page] 
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HAS LEO ORNSTEIN DISCOVERED A NEW MUSICAL STYLE? 
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In all his piano pieces he is a painter 
of moods. He has “Three Moods,” which 
will soon be published. I have heard only 
the one he calls “Anger.” It is a study 
in rhythm. Deep down, in the low bass 
register of the piano, one hears a growl- 
ing sound. The tonality is to me indefi- 
nite. But the composer is not striving 
here to paint sound. It is all rhythm. 
hig Did not Vincent d’Indy tell us some 

years ago that rhythm was the least ex- 

: plored of all those things which go to 
bit make music? Leo Ornstein has worked 


a Nia tt it 


out remarkable rhythm in this piece. It 
is vivid, thrilling, and it leaves you gasp- 
ing, as he strikes the last note with an 
intensity that is overpowering. There 
will be those to whom his pieces will not 
mean what he has called them. In that 
case I can suggest that the titles be for- 
gotten. Try to get your own picture 
from his music; titles are after all only 
makeshifts. If you feel certain emotions 
on hearing this music Mr. Ornstein will 
have succeeded. He would be the last 
person, I think, to claim that his music 
must convey to you the same idea that 
it does to him. 


Mr. Ornstein is well posted on all con- programs of modern music which Mr. 
temporary developments in the art world. Ornstein will give in New York begin- 
He is not one-sided; he interests himself ning late in January. 
as much in modern painting and litera- Leo Ornstein may be ahead of his 
ture as in modern music. In the latter time. I am inclined to think that he is 
he finds Igor Strawinsky the man of the’ ushering in a new epoch; that he is em- 
hour. What men like Bakst have ac- _ ploying his genius toward the attainment 
complished, what the French impression- of a new musical expression, an expres- 
ist painters are doing, in fact what the sion, which perhaps not permanent in 
“ultra-moderns” are doing everywhere itself, must play an important réle in the 





are vital things to him. Schénberg he development of the music of years to 
finds intellectual and “too German.” But come. 
he plays the Austrian composer’s music And I am certain that he is a 


a great deal. And that master’s Op. 11 prophet of this development, that he will 
and 19 will figure on the four recital- lead us to the music of the future. 





























































ing Overthrown, Say Leading 


HILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 4.—John 
C. Freund’s propaganda for the 
musical independence of the United 
States was endorsed at the fourteenth 
annual convention of the Sinfonia Ira- 
ternity of America, held in this city last 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. The 
convention passed a resolution support- 
ing Mr. Freund’s campaign, which has 
accomplished much for the recognition 
and advancement of America as a dis- 
tinctively musical nation. A _ resolution 
looking toward the standardization of 
music teachers was also presented, but 
was referred back to the committee for 
further details, no definite action being 
taken. Many states sent delegates. 

At the session of the convention held 
on Tuesday afternoon one of the matters 
discussed was the impetus given music 
in America by the European war. Dr. 
Hugh Clarke, dean of the music depart- 
ment, University of Pennsylvania, made 
a timely address, in which he said, in 
part: 












ANTONIO SCOTTI 


and Acting.” 


| 
Signor Scotti’s Don has now become 
historic. The Italian baritone is well- 
nigh perfect in the réle and he is still 
unrivalled in his singing and acting of 
the trying part. Scotti’s rendering of 
the famous serenade, “Deh vieni alla 
| 
. 


” 


“He Is Still Unrivalled in His Singing 


finestra,” is the embodiment of art.— 
Queen, July 11. 


“None Has Appeared in the Interim to 
Supplant Him.” 


| We have said that some years have 
passed since Mr. Scotti last played the 

| réle of Don Giovanni. More’s the pity, 

Hi for none has appeared in the interim 

| to supplant him, and in good sooth his 

Don is a splendid buck. As actor Mr. 
Scotti has no equal at Covent Garden, 
and his Don Giovanni is the climax of 
his dramatic impersonations. — The 
Daily Express, July 3. 





Sinfonia Fraternity Endorses 
Fight For Music Independence 
Prominent Musicians from Many States in National Convention of 


Association at Philadelphia which Passes Resolutions Support- 
ing John C. Freund’s Propaganda—European Fetish Now Be- 


Speakers—Prize Works Heard 


“Opportunities are uncovered on every 
side for American musicians, because of 
the war, and the renewed impetus which 
foreign conditions have given us is so 
forceful and significant that the ideals 
of this organization soon will be realized. 
The war has been the means of over- 
throwing the great European fetish 
which was held sacred by Americans. 
Formerly no American artist could ap- 
pear as a soloist with an orchestra unless 
he could claim foreign finish. The 
American public is beginning to see the 
true worth of their artists, and will here- 
after furnish the support which they 
have so long been denied.” 

Another speaker, who endorsed Dr. 
Clarke’s views with enthusiasm, was 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

At the election of officers, on Wednes- 
day, Gilbert Raynolds Combs, of -Phila- 
delphia, was unanimously elected su- 
preme president, an office which he held 
in 1902; Burleigh E. Jacobs, of Milwau- 


# SCOTTI AS DON GIOVANNI 


“HE IS STILL UNRIVALLED IN HIS SINGING AND ACTING” 


kee, Wis., supreme secretary-treasurer, position for male chorus with solo and 
and Charles S. Quinn, of Scranton, Pa., piano accompaniment was announced by 
-supreme historian. 
During the course of the sessions an prize of one hundred dollars and a cer- 
appropriate memorial service was adopt-_ tificate of honor going to Robert Henry 
ed, a new song book of original composi- Prutting, of Hartford, Conn., with hon- 
tions by various active, alumni and hon- orable mention for Gustav Mehner. The 
orary members of the Fraternity was program included four original composi- 
issued, and the following honorary mem- tions by as many Sinfonia members, 
bers elected: Mr. Stokowski, Arthur Clarence M. Cox, Gilbert R. Combs, 
Foote, the composer, of Boston; Julius Earle Beatty and Gustav Mehner. 
Fleischmann, patron of art and mayor, ' The annual banquet of the fraternity 
of Cincinnati. The next convention will was held at the Hotel Walton on Tues- 


be held in Cincinnati, O. 


The address of welcome at the opening 
session on Monday was delivered by 
Earle E. Beatty, of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the Beta Chapter, the response 


being made by Supreme President Percy examination, J. Evans Williams, of 


J. Burrell, of Boston. 


The principal musical event of the ard Plank, S. Wentworth Horton of 

convention was a concert in Musical Alpha chapter; Earle E. Beatty, Charles 
Fund Hall, on Monday evening, the pro- S. Quinn, Beta chapter; Glenmore F. 
gram being given by local artists. Those Holmes, Delta chapter; J. W. Hudson, 
who participated in an admirably inter- Zeta chapter; Albert M. Akers, Nu 
preted program were Gertrude Hayden chapter; George Katternhorn, Chester 
Fernley, soprano; Marie Stone Lang- Moffatt, Harold Morris, Leonard Wat- 
ston, contralto; Paul Volkmann, tenor; son, Omicron chapter. 
Earle Beatty, pianist; Clarence M. Cox, The principal address was delivered 
violinist; Jacob Garber, violinist; Franz by Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, who is an hon- 
Kuschan, ’cellist; Nellie Wilkinson, ac- orary member of the fraternity, and 
companist, and the Combs Orchestra, other speakers were Ossian E. Mills, 
A founder of the fraternity, of Boston; 
feature of the program was the playing Henry Albert Land and Thomas a’Beck- 
of the prize Trio in D, for piano, violin ett, both of Philadelphia; Coleman D. 
and ’cello, by Gustav Mehner, of Grove Frank, of New York; Burleigh D. 
City, Pa. The award in the third an- Jacobs, Milwaukee, and George E. Leigh- 
nual prize competition for the best com- ton, Cincinnati. ARTHUR L. TuBs. 


with Gilbert R. Combs as conductor. 








Supreme President Percy J. Burrell, the 


day evening, when Percy J. Burrell, the 
president, announced the winners of the 
historical competition, as follows: Win- 
ner of the silver cup for chapter exami- 
nation, Zeta chapter; honorable men- 
tion, Nu chapter; winner of individual 


Alpha chapter, honorable mention; Leon- 
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“His Characterization Was Equalled 
by His Singing.” 

Signor Scotti made an ideal Don 
Giovanni, for with all his freedom of 
choice he never showed the man to be 
anything but a gentleman. And his 
characterization was equalled by his 
singing. It was perfectly modulated 
throughout, so that the true timbre of 
the beautiful music was represented. 
His style in “La ci darem” and the 
Serenade was perfect.—The Morning 
Post, July 3. 


“A Really Fine Bit of Acting, Polished, 
Intimate, and Eloquent of Action 
and Gesture.” 


Outwardly, that is to say in bear- 
ing and manner, Signor Scott* was the 
greatest of great gentlemen, however 
lax his morals were made to appear. 
His Don is a really fine bit of acting, 
polished, intimate, and eloquent of ac- 
tion and gesture—The Daily Tele- 
graph, July 3. 


“An Artist of Uncommon Versatility.” 


He was a gallant who did not trust 
to swagger in his amorous adventures, 
and as he never played to the gallery 
in his acting, so he admitted no in- 
artistic exaggeration into his’ singing. 
In a word, Signor Scotti was an artist 
and an artist of uncommon versatility 
to those who remembered his Jago of 
a few nights ago.—The Globe, July 3. 


“Scotti’s Voice Was Intensely Enjoy- 
able.” 

The beautifully smooth quality of 
Signor Scotti’s voice was intensely 
enjoyable in the-arias and particularly 
in the serenade.—The Times, July 3. 





PRESS COMMENTS: 


“He Used His Fine Voice with Su- 
preme Effect.” 

Signor Scotti played the title réle 
for the first time for many years. He 
never forgot that Don Giovanni was 
above all things a gentleman. His 
bearing was gallant and dignified and 
he used his fine voice with supreme 
effect.—Glasgow Herald, July 3. 


“Gave a Finished Account of the Title 
Role.” 

Signor Scotti gave a finished ac- 
count of the title réle that was in no 
way wanting in the ingratiating man- 
ner and honeyed accents of the prac- 
tised libertine.—Scotsman, July 3. 


“In His Best Form.” 


As the Don, Scotti was in his best 
form, which is to say more than many 
words. Gay and debonair, he was al- 
ways the gentleman and the courtier, 
without a hint of coarseness or rough- 
ness in his amours, and throughout he 
acted the gay Lothario with uncom- 
mon ability—The Evening Standard, 
July 3. 


“His Vocalization—Phrasing, Finish 
and Skilful Technique—Is as Im- 
pressive as One Could Wish.” 


His vocalization — phrasing, finish, 
and skilful technique—is as impres- 
sive as one could wish in an inter- 
preter of the part. His acting, viva- 
cious and thoroughly appreciative of 
the humorous qualities, is also delight- 
ful to watch. Best of all, the manage- 
ment of the “recitative secco,” with 
the piano accompaniment “off,” was 
conversationally perfect, especially in 
the scenes with Leporello—The Ob- 
server, July 5. 











“Polished to His Finger Tips.” 
It is quite in the grand manner, a 
gallant par excellence, polished to his 





finger tips, and with an irresistible 
address. Signor Scotti knows, too, 
how to give the recitatives the effect 
of natural conversation, while his 
singing is delightfully smooth and 
finished.—Sunday Times, July 5. 


“An Artist with the Fascination of 
Courteousness and Bonhomie.” 
Provided that the Don is embodied, 
as on Tuesday, by an artist with the 
fascination of courteousness and bon- 
homie of Mr. Scotti, the entire sym- 
pathies of the audience can be relied 
upon.—The Referee, July 5.. 


“Scotti’s Don Is Admirable.” 


Scotti’s Don is admirable; the 
graceful devil-may-caredom of the 
character being finely realized. His 
masterly management of a voice de- 
serves full recognition. His singing 
was full of expression.—Reynolds’s 
Newspaper, July 5. 





“Scotti Is the Ideal Don.” 

Signor Scotti is the ideal Don, and 
in the aria and serenade the beauti- 
fully smooth quality of his voice 
gave intense pleasure.—Southampton 
Times, July 11. 


i 
ONS lta 


“Tremendous Success in this Role.” 


_The Don requires not only a fine 
singer but also a fine actor and a man 
of good carriage and elegant appear- 
ance—a perfect favorite, in fact, with 
the ladies. Scotti has had tremendous 
success in this réle—The Observer, 
June 28. 
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Dear MuSICAL AMERICA: 

The critic of one of our leading daily 
papers, in his review of a concert at 
which Mme. Schumann-Heink sang, 
criticized her somewhat severely for giv- 
ing what he considered a partisan turn 
to one of the compositions which she 
sang. This he considered unfair to those 
who were present and who might sym- 
pathize with the Allies. He thought that 
it might introduce an element into our 
public performances, which, under ex- 
isting conditions, would be deplored, 
simply for the reason that in every audi- 
ence there would be a large number of 
persons who would likely be offended, 
never mind which side was favored, and 
thus it would lead possibly to an exhibi- 


tion of animosities, which had better be 
stilled than fostered. 

It is quite natural that Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, with all her love for this 
country, and the open-hearted declara- 
tion, which she is ever ready to make, 
that here she has received the greatest 
recognition of her life, should never for- 
get her German origin, and so seek to 
express her sympathy with the country 
of her birth in its present struggle. 


* * * 


A number of our young American 
singers who had already begun to ob- 
tain some experience, as well as, in cer- 
tain cases, considerable success upon the 
operatic stage in Italy and also in Ger- 
many, have been forced by the war to 
return to this country, where they in- 
crease the pressure that already exists 
upon all managers, with almost frantic 
pleas for engagements at any price so as 
to enable them to live. 

At the Metropolitan, I have heard, 
they have been forced literally to close 
the books and turn down all applicants, 
for the reason that having done every- 
thing in their power to meet the issue 
they are no longer in a position to offer 
any opportunity whatever to artists who 
may be forced to come here, however dis- 
tinguished or however competent they 
may be. 

Among some of the young singers, 
especially the women, who have recently 
come here, the opinion appears to be 
general that until this country has more 
opera houses young people of talent will 
be forced to go abroad, not so much to 
study, as to get opportunity for prac- 
tice in opera, which, they say, and quite 
correctly, they can only obtain to-day 
either in Germany or Italy. 

It is not alone that they have oppor- 
tunity there, but they find managers 
willing to give a chance to a young singer 
—a chance which managers in this coun- 
try would be loath to offer, whether from 
prejudice or from fear of taking a risk 
of whose outcome they are doubtful. 

While all this is undoubtedly true, 
there is another side to the situation, 
which it may be well to point out here. 
While there are a large number of opera 
houses in Italy, still the conditions under 
which a début or a season’s engagement 
can be secured are serious. 

In most cases it is necessary to pay a 
considerable sum of money to secure an 
appearance, or even the prospect of an 
engagement. If a salary accompanies 
the engagement it will be found that the 
contract includes the payment of the 
largest part of it to the gentleman 
securing it for the singer. 

One phase of this situation is not gen- 
erally known and understood. It relates 
to the right of the conductor to “pro- 
‘ast” a singer, after a performance or 
two, as being unsatisfactory. This has 


led to many abuses. In some cases the 
conductor has exercised this right, in col- 
lusion with the manager, after a con- 
siderable sum of money has been paid, in 
order to leave opportunity open for other 
would-be artists or other ambitious 
singers to come and do likewise, in the 
way of payment of a sum of money. 

In certain cases—and this cannot be 
denied—the conductor or manager has 
caused the singer to be protested if she 
happened to be a young and pretty girl 
and would not accept his addresses. 


* %* * 


A cable from Paris to the New York 
Review, announces that Mary Garden— 
“Our Mary”—with the Titian hair and 
laughing lips, has made an effort to emu- 
late Ouida’s little heroine in “Under 
Two Flags,” and so offered to fight in 
the ranks as a soldier of France. 

It seems that only a few days ago 
there appeared at the offices of the com- 
mandant of the Paris garrison a trimly 
uniformed youth of somewhat effeminate 
bearing, who presented himself to the 
recruiting officer for enlistment in the 
army, Zouave regiment preferred, be- 
cause he dearly loved its picturesque 
uniform. 

The suspicions of the officer being 
aroused, he reported to his superiors that 
the candidate did not seem exactly what 
he represented. Perhaps it might be a 
German spy in disguise! 

The general commanding received the 
report and ordered the would-be recruit 
examined. Then came the denouement. 
The “boy” was not a boy—that was 
plainly evident. The examination pro- 
ceeded no further, for the “boy” con- 
fessed that she was a girl, and her name 
was—Mary Garden. 

Then the story goes on to state that 
the general being, as all generals are, very 
gallant, and besides, having heard Mary 
Garden, being a great admirer of hers, 
took the matter up and had a heart-to- 
heart talk with the prisoner. Afterwards 
the story leaked out. 

“Yes,” said Miss Garden, when she was 
interviewed, “I did try to enlist in the 
French army. Why should I not? I owe 
France more than I can ever repay, even 
by giving her my life. And I am sure 
that I could fight as well as any man, 
if they would only let me. I have never 
failed to subdue every man I have met 
so far.” 

I can credit the story, for the reason 
that it is exactly something that might 
be expected of our impulsive Mary— 
especially as there will be no opera in 
Boston, or Chicago, or anywhere that is 
to her liking. Nor do I doubt the truth 
of her assertion that she has never failed 
to subdue every man that she had met 
so far. But she should remember that 
outside of the susceptible Oscar Hammer- 
stein and a few managers, who no doubt 
easily succumbed, all the men that she 
has met have been in those contests 
where Cupid, not mortars and shrapnel- 
dealing guns, reigns supreme. 


* * * 


In a recent review in the Globe of a 
concert of the Philharmonic Mr. Pitt 
Sanborn said: 

“The symphony by Guy Ropartz was 
brought forward for the first time in 
New York. The Boston Symphony or- 
chestra will play it again in Carnegie 
Hall next Saturday afternoon. After 
that performance it will be time to con- 
sider it carefully.” 

Surely Mr. Sanborn does not mean to 
say that he considers the symphony did 
not get the justice from Mr. Stransky 
and the Philharmonic that it will from 
Dr. Muck and the Boston Symphony. If 
he does, what ground has he for the 
position he takes? 

The splendid work done by the Boston 
Symphony and its eminent conductor is 
readily conceded by all music lovers. 
There is, however, a large element which 
does not concede its superiority over the 
New York Philharmonic. 

Be that as it may, the main point is, 
that the cause of good music is not served 
by partisan propaganda for one orches- 
tra or another. 

One of the troubles that we suffer 
from in all artistic endeavor is partisan- 
ship, and if this partisanship is to in- 
vade the ranks of our best critics, in 
whose number I class Mr. Sanborn, what 
is to become of that reasonable, fair atti- 
tude which the musical public has a 
right to expect its most prominent critics 
to take and maintain? 

* * 


Writing about critics reminds me that 
the New York Herald the other day pub- 
lished an article in which it placed on 
record its editorial opinion on the sub- 
ject. In commending the attitude of 
those who are conducting the present war 
in Europe and elsewhere, with regard to 
eliminating the war correspondent, the 
Herald says they have put a stop to the 
activities of the mob of self-advertising, 


self-photographing individuals who seek 
glory as war correspondents by writing 
about themselves instead of the army. 

“If they could also destroy,” says the 
Herald, “the prevalent belief that anyone 
from a college undergraduate to a 
broken down note-shaver is fitted for the 
most difficult of all journalistic duties, 
they would confer a lasting favor on 
civilization. 

“In times of peace four-fifths of those 
who seek employment in the newspaper 
offices wish to become dramatic or musi- 
cal critics; but in war time the would- 
be correspondents exceed the would-be 
critics, not only in numbers, but also in 
laziness, chronic inability to spell and 
senility.” 

You may remember that I told you 
some time ago that James Gordon Ben- 
nett never believed in what are common- 
ly called “critics.” He thought that the 
best way to deal with musical and dra- 
matic events was to have reporters who 
reported, in a general sense, the per- 
formances, and let it go at that. 

When I think of some of the criticism 
that is being written there is much to 
commend Mr. Bennett’s position. 

At any rate, the gentleman who is 
supposed to write the musical reports 
for the Herald, Mr. Edward Ziegler, has 
shown that he has a very fair and cap- 
able understanding of his duties. 

It is a serious and by no means 
settled question as to how much the pub- 
lic, even the opera and concert-going pub- 
lic, is interested in the learned disserta- 
tions of some of our critics, particularly 
some of the old-timers, who consider that 
they live in a kind of upper ether, from 
which they occasionally deign to descend 
to enlighten and honor us with their 
opinions. 

+ * * 

I presume it was Mr. Ziegler who in- 
terviewed Caruso the other evening and 
next day published a story, in which he 
quoted Caruso as saying that the reason 
he was singing so well in “Gioconda” 
was because he had a new wig—a black 
one—instead of the old red wig which 
he used to wear in that opera. 

Caruso is also reported as stating that 
he always sang better in a black wig, 
adding, “That is a joke.” 

Many a true word is said in jest. I 
do not think Mr. Caruso meant what he 
said as a joke. 

The relation between color and tone 
has already been scientifically demon- 
strated. Furthermore, it has been shown 
conclusively that certain colors have a 
serious effect upon different dispositions. 

We a!l know the restful effect of green, 
the irritating effect of red, the calming 
effect of white or black, and we know 
of these effects not only in ourselves, but 
even on animals and insects. 


Consequently, when Mr. Caruso said 
that he sang better when he had a black 
wig than when he had a red one, he was 
simply expressing the truth of a scien- 
tifically demonstrated fact. 

As to whether he looked better—that 
is something that I would rather leave 
to the judgment of the ladies who have 
seen him in both wigs. 

Black wigs, as a rule, do not look well 
on the stage, for a reason that has, I do 
not think, ever been advanced before. 
They seem to give a ghastly appearance 
to the face. This is due to the violent 
contrast between the black and the yel- 
lowish-pink color of the face. Generally 
the black wig is not artistically made— 
somehing I would commend to the atten- 
tion of Signor Caruso. 

If you will examine the human hair 
—if black—you will find that it does not 
start a dead black from the scalp, but 
for a short space is of a lighter color. 

It is the failure of the wig makers 
to recognize this physical fact which 
makes them give to their black wigs the 
unnatural effect that they often have. 

To return, however, to the influence of 
color and surroundings, it is said that 
Wagner required around him a deal of 
color and luxury in the way of beautiful 
paintings, works of art, draperies. He 
also liked to wear a velvet costume, the 
softness of the material aiding him in his 
composition. 

Charles Reade, the great English 
novelist, said that he never could do his 
best work except under certain condi- 
tions, which had to be of a “warming 
character.” He had to be in a room full 
of books, pictures, comfortable furniture 
and nice rugs, without too much light, 
and at the same time he had to have 
coats of a certain material. He could 
not work well in a rough coat or in a 
coat that was too heavy. 

Beethoven, on the other hand, is said 
to have preferred the simplest surround- 
ings, when he was doing his work, and 
liked to look on walls without any color 
or decoration.. 

Just as various colors affect various 
people in different ways, so do perfumes 
affect various people in various ways. 

But it will be all explained by the 
scientist, who will tell you that matter 
or color or tone is, after all, only so 
much force in various conditions of 
vibration. ; 

Do you know that a piano is now be- 
ing constructed which when played can 
be so controlled by the pianist as 
automatically to flash certain colors ap- 
propriate to the spirit of the music? 

Such an instrument was played re- 
cently by Miss Germaine Schnitzer, the 
talented Viennese pianist. 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





HONORS FOR CONTRALTO 


Two Sororities Make Christine Miller 
an Honorary Member 

Before Christine Miller sailed for 

Europe last Spring she was elected an 

honorary members of Beta Pi Omega 

Sorority, through the Alpha Chapter in 

Cincinnati. On her return to America 





Christine Miller, the American Contralto 
and Her Friend, James A. Patten of 
Chicago 


this Fall, and after her recital in De- 
troit before the members of the Wellesley 
Club, the Delta Chapter of Sigma Alpha 
Iota Sorority conferred a simiiar honor 
upon this popular American contralto. 
Miss Miller’s season began—as has 
been noted—immediately upon her ar- 
rival from Germany on the Potsdam 


on November 3 and her bookings have 
kept her busy since then. On December 
17 Miss Miller makes her first appear- 
ance in Portland, Maine, under the aus- 
pices of Will C. Macfarlane, the munici- 
pal organist. On this occasion she will 
sing several of Mr. Macfarlane’s songs, 
which the composer has dedicated to this 
clever artist, and which she has so suc- 
cessfully presented at her various re- 
citals. 


RECITAL OF FOLK -SONGS 





Loraine Wyman Gives Boston Concert- 
goers Charming Experience 


BosTon, Dec. 5.—One of the most 
charming musical experiences of the sea- 
son thus far was the recital of French 
and English folk-songs given by Loraine 
Wyman, in costume, yesterday afternoon 
in Jordan Hall. 

Miss Wyman is a charming and accom- 
plished “diseuse.” Few singers so young 
can pretend to such a finished equip- 
ment. A pupil of Yvette Guilbert, she 
has been excellently trained, and she has 
instinctive refinement, intelligence, ap- 
preciation. She draws the fine line 
which exists between what is dramatic 
and expressive, and what is superficial 
or theatrical. Her gestures are few and 
simple, but always significant. Her voice 
is admirably placed and trained. It is 
not a phenomenal voice, but it serves 
completely the purpose of the singer. 

A word should be said for the program 
itself. Each song was a genuine folk- 
song, and each had been chosen with 
reference to its originality and its artis- 
tic value as well as its availability as a 
vehicle for the talent of the performer. 
Also, and for a great rarity, the songs 
were admirably harmonized; the accom- 
paniments were characteristic and not 
over-elaborate. 

It was refreshing to listen to this un- 
pretentious and eminently artistic per- 
formance, and a pleasure to realize the 
appearance of a new, genuine —, 
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“TOO FEW AMERICANS REALIZE 


THEIR POSSIBILITIES AS SINGERS” 





Oscar Saenger Expresses Opinion That Much Vocal Talent is Go- 
ing to Waste in this Country—The Career of Paul Althouse 
Shows What Can be Done Without European Aid 


¢¢XTOWHERE in the world can be 
found better material for operatic 
work than here in the States,” declared 
Oscar Saenger, the noted teacher of 
singing. “The mixture of the races has 
produced a certain quality in the voice 
of the American which is destined to 
make the American singer pre-eminent in 
this field. But the difficulty is that so 
few Americans realize their own possi- 
bilities and many a great talent is lost, 
just because of the prevailing idea that 
foreigners are more readily accepted in 
the operatic field. 
“Those who go abroad to procure this 


training overlook the fact that there is 
an immense advantage to Americans in 
the existence of an opera house such as 
the Metropolitan where they can with 
equal facility study the methods of the 
French, German and Italian singers of 
world-wide reputation, and where they 
can be under the constant personal su- 
pervision of teachers who understand 
not only the voice, but the conditions ob- 
taining in this country and know well 
the methods that are requisite to acquire 
that training which is necessary for this 
work. 

“There are church singers earning 
moderate salaries who, if they were con- 
scious of their powers, might with the 
proper training become successful opera 
singers. 

“When Paul Althouse first came to me 
he had no idea of singing in opera. I 
at once saw the possibilities in his voice 
and encouraged him to prepare for an 
operatic career. He placed himself un- 
der my guidance and when the time 
came I saw to it that he had the prope? 
hearing which resulted in his engage- 
ment at the Metropolitan.” 

Mr. Saenger, as is well known, is the 
champion of both the American artist 
and the American teacher, and has per- 


haps done more than any other person 
for the advancement of this cause. 

The career of Paul Althouse, the 
young American tenor who is now in his 
third year at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, has been watched with a great 
deal of interest by many who were un- 
der the impression that no one who had 
not studied abroad would be intrusted 
with a principal réle at this, the greatest 
opera house in the world. 

In spite of this condition the director 
selected Althouse to create the important 
réle of Dimitri in “Boris Godounow,” 
which he sang with splendid effect in a 
production which is considered one of the 
great successes of the present manage- 
ment. His second réle was in the first 
production on any stage of Victor Her- 
bert’s “Madaleine,” in which opera he cre- 
ated the réle of the Duke, winning unan- 
imous praise from both public and press. 
This was soon followed by other réles 
and this season he is again selected to 
create one of the tenor roles in the pre- 
duction of Giordano’s opera, “Madame 
Sans Géne,” which will be produced the 
latter part of this season. 





Gerville-Réache and String Quartet in 
Boston Concert for the People 


BosTon, Dec. 7.—Yesterday afternoon 
in the Boston Theater the last of an emi- 
nently successful series of four “concerts 
for the people,” given under the auspices 
of the Boston Music School Settlement, 
came to pass. The artists were Jeanne 
Gerville-Réache, the eminent operatic 


contralto, and the Hoffmann String 
Quartet. Mme. Gerville-Réache sang 
songs and arias by Massenet, Saint- 


Saéns, Spontini, Salter, Harriet Ware, 
Paladilhe, Holmes, Hahn. The Quartet 
played Haydn’s Quartet, op. 64, No. 5; 
movements of quartets by Borodine, 
Grieg, Tschaikowsky; “Ein Marchen,” 
Komzak, and “Bohemian Dance,” Kaess- 
mayer. In spite of a cold, Mme. Gerville- 
Réache sang superbly. No need at this 


time of describing in detail the noble and 
dramatic art of this singer. The Hoff- 
mann Quartet chose its program happily 
for the occasion, a concert given at prices 
ranging from fifteen to seventy-five 
cents, for a public of music-lovers, 
though not necessarily of musicians. The 
performances I heard were conspicuous 
for their euphony and on a 





Harold Bauer and Maggie Teyte Join in 
Boston Recital 


BosTon, Dec. 6.—At Symphony Hall 
esterday afternoon Harold Bauer and 

aggie Teyte held forth in a joint re- 
cital. There was the largest audience of 
the season thus far for a Sunday after- 
noon concert. Mr. Bauer, who was bril- 
liantly in the vein, played Schumann’s 
“Carnaval,” the Air de Ballet of Gluck- 
Saint-Saéns, Chopin’s Scherzo in B Flat 
Minor, Liszt’s Etude in D Flat, the “Ride 
of the Valkyries” and encores. Miss 
Teyte was heard to the best advantage in 
songs of Debussy, Malaret and Hie, 
where her understanding of the idioms of 
the modern French school and her apti- 
tude for intimate and subtle effects 
served her well. But she is not the singer 
for so large an auditorium. 


Nikolai Sokoloff Makes Successful Re- 
cital Début in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Dec. 7.—A performance dis- 
tinguished for virility, clearness of style 
and good technical command was given 
by Nikolai Sokoloff, the young violinist, 
at his Chicago recital début at the IIli- 
nois Theater eon ie 4 afternoon. His 
program contained the Sonata in D 
Major, Handel; “Symphonie Espagnole,” 
Lalo; “Sarabande Giga,” Bach; “Poéme,” 
op. 25, “Chausson” and “Havanaise,” 
Saint-Saéns. All of these gave pleasure 
to a good-sized audience. Carol Robin- 
son, the talented young Chicago pianist, 
supplied the accompaniments. .R. 


John Bland, Tenor, in New York Recital 
John Bland, tenor, assisted by John 
Cushing, piano accompanist, gave a re- 
cital at the Princess Theater on Tuesday 
afternoon. The recital was well attended, 
most of the auditors being feminine. 
The program contained numbers by 











Handel, Franz, Schumann, Brahms, 
Richard Strauss, von Hausegger, Alfred 
Heitsch, Hugo Wolf, Schuett, Gaston 
Paulin, Rimsky-Korsakow, Fauré, Mas- 
senet, and four songs in English: Sidney 
Homer’s “Requiem,” Walter Rabl’s “The 
Winds Are Lightly Playing,” Philip 
James’s “Transition,” and Easthope 
Martin’s “Absence.” Mr. Bland is a 
singer of great earnestness of purpose, 
and his singing on this occasion gave 
much pleasure to the audience. Mr. 
Cushing’s accompaniments were artistic- 
ally played. 





Quartet of Distinguished Soloists in 
Metropolitan Concert 


Two members of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Johannes Sembach and 
Raymonde Delaunois, made their first ap- 
pearance at a Sunday night concert at 
the Opera House this week. The good 
singing of both was ardently applauded 
and both fell perforce into the encore 
habit that prevails at these events. Anna 
Case was the other Metropolitan artist 
participating, and no singer is a greater 
favorite with the Sunday audiences than 
she. This was her first appearance of 
the Metropolitan season, and it found 
her in splendid vocal condition and with 
as potent an allure as ever in the charm 
of her personality. Efrem Zimbalist, an- 
other established favorite with these 
audiences, played the Mendelssohn Violin 
Concerto and his own Polish and Hebrew 
Dances. The weather had no effect upon 
the silken smoothness of his tone and he 
played with characteristic expressiveness. 
Mr. Hageman conducted the orchestra. 





Club’s Choral Concert in Rockford, IIl. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Dec. 4.—The auxiliary 
chorus of Rockford Mendelssohn Club, 
under the direction of Harrison M. Wild, 
of Chicago, gave its first concert of the 
year on December 3, the assisting soloist 
being Wilma Soverhill, of Janesville, 
violinist. With the addition of new 
voices the chorus shows growth in solidity 
of tone and richness of quality. Miss 
Soverhill played the Saint-Saéns B Minor 
concerto, the Adagio of Ries and a num- 
ber by her teacher, Adolph vr. 
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GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 





MARTINELLI 








“An Important Figure in the Metropolitan 


Roster of Artists.” 








Recent Press 
Commeats: 


___. 


TOSCA 
N. Y. Tribune, Dec. 5, 1914:—lIn face, in figure and in action, he 


was admirable—simple, unaffected and full of feeling. 
the music with power, with round, resonant tone. and yet with 
Mr. Martinelli is fast proving himself an important 
figure in the Metropolitan roster of artists. 


N. Y. Sun, Dec. 5, 1914:—Mr. Martinelli has made decided 
He sang Cavaradossi excellently last 
There was breadth and judgment in his phrasing, intelli- 
gent accent and color in his nuancing and a general warmth in his 
He has an uncommonly beautiful voice and he has ambi- 


He sang 


Philadelphia Star, Nov. 25, 1914:—He has a quality which sug- 
gests that of Caruso and he grasps the finer points of dramatic 
vocalization with instinctive ability. 


BUTTERFLY 


N. Y. Press, Dec. 1, 1914:—Mr. Martinelli, who has appeared 
before as B. F. Pinkerton, made a gratifying success in the part; 
his voice sounded unusually well, and there were frankness and sin- 


cerity in his acting. 


The Sun, Dec. 1, 1914:—His voice was free and elastic, and he 
delivered his phrases with excellent tone and good intent. 
gifted young tenor has shown progress this season and it is a 
pleasure to hear his fresh, vibrant voice used as effectively as it was 


last evening. 


Eve. Mail, Dec. 1, 1914:—His voice shows power as well as beauty, 
and his acting does much to make an incredible character plausible. 


CONCERT 


Kansas City Journal, Nov. 3, 1914:—Giovanni Martinelli set the 
He has a vibrant and brilliant voice 
which soared easily to the loftiest requirements of the Puccini score 
and achieved an almost surprising triumph in the superlative burst 
Martinelli quite captivated the audience. 


artistic pace of the evening. 


of Verdi melodies. 
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‘ PRINCE IGOR” THE MASTERPIECE OF A MAN OF STRANGE GENIUS } 














tal tendencies may be traced. His truly 
spontaneous nationalism, as_ already 
hinted, was manifested in spite of the 
circumstance that, unlike his colleagues, 
Balakirew and Moussorgsky, he never 
had an opportunity to come in contact 
with the peasantry. Nevertheless, his 
music is the purest breath of the people. 
Borodine’s nationalism is a product of 
heredity and owes nothing to environ- 
ment. 


Borodine Unique in Variety of His Attainments in Art and Science 
—Salient Characteristics of the Opera Which Metropolitan 
Company Will Produce This Season—Its Remarkable Indi- 
viduality and Modernity—Composer a Realist and Also an 
Impressionist ——His Orientalism and Nationalism — How 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Glazounow Completed the Opera Begun 



















































by Its Composer in 1859 and Still Unfinished at His Death Having studied medicine in the 
By IVAN NARODNY 
HE history of Russian opera is rich : ( Fa. . 
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in thrilling stories. It reads like a . é ‘ if 4 rot oy * + — —=— 
long novel with many heroes and many LON LAK Y CWE _ = 4 } 
dramatic episodes for them to figure in. T — J 
One of the most interesting is that of a) 


Moussorgsky, but the career of Borodine 
far surpasses his in many respects. If 
he had written nothing but his opera 
“Prince Igor,” Borodine would have im- 
mortalized himself, but in his list of com- 
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positions there also stand numerous bril- 
liant orchestral works, songs and cham- «l 1. 
ber music pieces. These he wrote with- fig he r — 

j j ff i 2 \ | secon. 
out the least idea of becoming a profes- - § AL $< au 4 —- ——— — ~ 
sional composer. Moreover, the man was : aime = = x, = = - S ae a = 
one of the most versatile geniuses the  . °* ~ e - FF at @ 
history of art and science knows. Boro- 4 _ 
dine, as physician and surgeon, enjoyed rant tt rena - 
a nation-wide reputation ; Borodine, as a me i <t- t a = ara 5 > nanan ” “ 
chemist, was a rival of the greatest in- = 1 1 + — ra) ALS. 
ventors and scientists of his age; Boro- > TE “5 = Le S 
dine, as a flutist and violinist, rivalled ; — 


the best virtuosi of the Russian capital; 
Borodine, as a philanthropist and re- 
former, stood high in the esteem of his 
country, and Borodine, as a composer, 
has given the world a large collection of 
the most remarkable phonetic pictures. 

Though Borodine has written several 
beautiful symphonic works, the opera, 
“Prince Igor,” which the Metropolitan 
Opera Company is to produce this sea- 
son, remains his masterpiece. In build- 
ing this lasting art structure, he was not 
influenced by any of his eminent contem- 
poraries. Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godou- 
now” is drama of historic realism; 
“Prince Igor” is a drama of legendary 
idealism. 

Moussorgsky, knowing the treasures of 
Russian folk-song, made liberal use of 
their characteristics. But  Borodine 
never had occasion to hear folk melodies. 
He was born in the city and always lived 
in it, and the spirit of the city breathes 
in his works. Borodine started his opera 
in 1859 and when he died in 1887 it was 
still unfinished. As “Faust” was a life- 
work with Goethe, so “Prince Igor” was 
with Borodine. This is what Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Borodine’s intimate friend 
and contemporary, writes of the comple- 
tion of the opera: 


Completion of “Prince Igor” 


“In the early morning of February 16, 
1887, I was visited by Mr. Stassov, who 
entered with a strange expression on his 
face. ‘Do you know,’ he said, ‘that Boro- 
dine is dead?’ The thought of the unfin- 


Alexandre Borodine and a Piece of the Autograph Manuscript of “Prince Igor 


ished ‘Prince Igor’ at once flashed through 
my mind. After the burial in the grave- 
yard of Nevwky Monastery, I took hold 
of the manuscript with Glazounow and 
we decided to complete it. Several parts, 
such as the first chorus, the dance of 
Polovetsy, the final chorus, the part of 
Vladimira, the airs of Konchak, Koncha- 
kovna, ete., were already finished and 
orchestrated. Other numbers were mere- 
ly in the form of a piano score, and 
many parts did not exist at all. For the 
second and third acts there was not even 
a libretto—merely some unfinished songs 
and sketches. But I knew well the de- 
sign of these acts, having discussed it so 
often with the composer. Least finished 
of all was the third act. We decided that 
Glazounow should finish the third act 
and the overture, which the composer 
had played so often, while I did the rest.” 

After working for twenty years on 
“Prince Igor,” Borodine grew suspicious 
of his ability, and, in 1880, spoke of the 
work as a failure. He even used some of 
its melodies for his Second Symphony, 
but, in 1882, took up the work again with 
renewed energy. Being a poet by nature, 
Borodine wrote the libretto himself. Just 
as Moussorgsky played his “Boris Godou- 
now” to Borodine, the latter criticising 
and correcting it, so Borodine acquainted 
Moussorgsky with his work. But there 
was little in common between the two. 
The realism of Moussorgsky interested 
Borodine little. Music for the latter was 
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phonetic impressionism devoted prefer- 
ably to legendary and romantic subjects. 
There is no gloom in his compositions, no 
trace of sentimentalism whatsoever. 
From his opera and his orchestral pieces 
there emanates an aristocratic atmos- 
phere. 


Master of Epic Music 


Borodine was a master of epic music 
and in this surpassed Dargomyjsky and 


Glinka. The chorus of the Putivisk 
patricians is a typical idealization of 
Russian national melody. Without re- 


sorting to any Wagnerian leit motive, 
Borodine was a master of musical char- 
acterization. All the figures of his opera 
are presented graphically and clearly. 
The most impressive is Vladimir Ga- 
litzky, a true Russian boyar. Interest- 
ing types also are the drunken Skuli and 
Eroshi. A delicate womanly tenderness 
is bestowed upon the role of Yaroslavna. 
The music of Vladimir Egorovitch is 
very pretty, but less characteristic from 
a national voint of view. 

Borodine’s music is more oriental than 
that of any other Russian composer. In 
his music for the orchestra there is often 
an intoxicatingly exotic flavor. The 
music given to Princess Konchakovna is 
full of oriental passion, chromatic glow 
and wild sensuality. The very best of 
his orientalism is revealed in the Polo- 
vetsi dances, the chorus and the march. 
This element in Borodine was due to his 
ancestry more than to his studies. 

“Prince Igor” lacks a cohesive story, 
but its scenic effects and music have 
given it a favorite place in Russian 
répertoires, perhaps even more so than 
Moussorgsky’s “Boris.” 

Alexandre Porphyrievitch Borodine 
was born October 30, 1834, in St. Peters- 
burg, the son of Prince Gedeonoff, a de- 
scendant of the hereditary rulers of the 
Kingdom of Imeretia in the Caucasus, 
and of Mme. Kleineke, who had been the 
widow of an army doctor in Narva. It 
is to this descent that Borodine’s orien- 


famous Military Surgery School in St. 
Petersburg, Borodine became a professor 
in the same institution after a short 
practice as surgeon in various hospitals 
of the capital. It was in connection with 
medicine that he became interested in 
chemistry, which he studied after his 
graduation. In music he was a virtuoso 
even when a student in college and at 
eighteen he had composed a concerto for 
violin and piano. But his real musical 
creative activity began when, through 
Moussorgsky, whom he knew as a guard 
officer in the military hospital, he met 
Balakirew and the members of his circle. 
There he acquired his final musical edu- 
cation and his inspiration. Borodine ab- 
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sorbed the ideals of Balakirew’s theory 
of ethno-realism, but the two were far 
apart in other ways. Balakirew’s ideas 
were grand in outline, but rather rough 
in details. Borodine’s works and ideas 
were more refined in detail and melodic 
forms. 


Other Compositions 


Though “Prince Igor” may be consid- 
ered Borodine’s masterpiece, he has en- 
riched Russian musical literature with 
exquisite orchestral compositions, cham- 
ber music pieces, songs and dances. 
Among these works, his Second Sym- 
phony and the symphonic poem, “In the 
Steppes of Central Asia” are supreme. 
His orchestral compositions excel in rich- 
ness of tropical color and in dramatic 
vigor. He is a master of form and 
style. With the exception of his first 
quartet, he imitates no one. Like Mous- 
sorgsky, he was for a long time ignored 
at home and his First Symphony, writ- 
ten in 1869, received a derisive verdict 
from the critics. His Second Symphony, 
composed in 1877, attracted the attention 
of Stassov, who said: “Listening to this 
symphony revives the memory of the old 
Russian warriors in all their uncouth- 
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ness, and also in all their grandeur of 
character.” 

Borodine’s works are individually de- 
scriptive and extremely modern—‘“so 
modern that the audiences of to-day will 
not be able to grasp all of their intrinsic 
beauties,” as one Russian composer said 
recently. César Cui said of the sym- 
phonic poem, “Steppes of Central Asia”: 
“The effect surpasses that of the tales 
of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ It is a master- 
piece of masterpieces.” 

Borodine wrote thus as to his views 
on opera: 

“I am drawn most to definite and con- 
crete forms. In opera,.as in decorative 
art, minutiz are out of place. Bold out- 
lines only are necessary. Everything 
should be clear and direct and essentially 
suitable for practical performance, both 
from the vocal and instrumental stand- 
points. The yoices should occupy first 


place; the orchestra, second. I am not 
the judge, perhaps, but my opera will be 
more akin to ‘Ruslan and Ludmilla’ than 
to ‘Stone Guest.’ ” 


More the Aristocrat 


Compared with Balakirew and Mous- 
sorgsky, Borodine was aristocratic in 
thought and tendencies. He was more 
lyric in style and more imaginative, but 
less dramatic and less elemental. In a 
way he was a visionary and foresaw the 


change destined to come in Russian popu-- 


lar taste in music. His greatest signifi- 
cance lies in his individual form of me- 
lodic thought and the relation of that 
thought to human life. His realism gave 
way at times to impressionistic symbol- 
ism in which he far surpassed Bala- 
kirew and Moussorgsky. He gave to 
Russian music new forms of romantic 
realism—forms that have been used and 


perfected by the composers who have 
followed him. 

Unlike Balakirew and Moussorgsky, 
Borodine was married and lived a happy 
family life. He died suddenly at a cos- 
tume ball in St. Petersburg in 1887. His 
wife survived him but a short time. The 
happiness of his private life is reflected 
invigoratingly in all his musical works 
and his benevolent character and untir- 
ing energy remain as monuments in the 
history of Russian civilization. 

“Prince Igor’ was performed three 
years after the death of the composer 
in St. Petersburg. As already suggested, 
it is rather loose in its libretto, yet it 
contains something of peculiar fascina- 
tion in its musical form and its scenic 
thrills. It may not strike a listener for 
the first time as very interesting dra- 
matically, but its music will never grow 
old. 





DOUTHITT’S CONCERT DEBUT 





Dippel Baritone Featured in Benefit for 
Allied Charities 


On Tuesday afternoon, December 1, at 
£olian Hall, a benefit concert was given 
which was an innovation, inasmuch as it 
divided the proceeds between the Na- 
tional Red Cross and the Night Camp 
Auxiliaries of the New York Throat, 
Nose and Lung Hospital. 

Wilfrid Douthitt, the English baritone, 
of the Dippel forces, made his concert 
début on this occasion, assisted by 
Blanche Manley, formerly of the Boston 
Opera Company, and the Stanley Quar- 
tet, composed of Louise MacMahan, 
Flora Hardie, Joseph Mathieu and James 
Stanley. Mr. Douthitt was received en- 
thusiastically, and proved himself to be 
all that might be desired as a concert 
artist. Miss Manley displayed a com- 
mendable artistry and the Stanley Quar- 
tet presented Lehmann’s “In a Persian 
Garden” in an effective manner. Harry 
M. Gilbert was Mr. Douthitt’s able ac- 
companist. A. S. 





Minneapolis Club in Spanish and Oriental 
Program 

MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 21.—The Thurs- 
day Musical at its last meeting drew 
upon its members for an afternoon of 
music announced as “Spanish and 
Oriental.” The Spanish music used in- 
cluded two dances by Sarasate for vio- 
lin, well played by Marian Baernstein 
and a Rhapsodie for piano and orches- 
tra (the latter supplemented by second 
piano) by Albeniz, likewise well per- 
formed by Mrs. George W. Frasier and 
Mrs. Herbert Pendleton. Of the 
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“Oriental” music only the Japanese Na- 
tional Hymn, “Kimi-Ga-Yo,” could, 
strictly speaking, be so designated. 
Saint-Saéns’s “Caprice Arabe,” Bem- 
berg’s “Hindoo Song,” Chadwick’s “The 
Danza,” Bizet’s “O Dieu Brahma,” from 
the opera “The Pearl Fishers’; Stern- 
dale-Bennett’s Love Lyrics, “Mena 
Mine,” and “The Green Pavilion” were 
offered. Pinsuti’s Trio, “Les Espagnoles,” 
was effectively sung by Martha Cook, 
Mrs. Ralph Ellis and Mrs. D. E. Mor- 
ron. Those appearing on the program, 
in addition to the above, were Florence 
Parke and Margaret Hicks, pianists; 
Mrs. Helen Grennan Hermann, contralto; 
Raznhild Holmquist, soprano; Mary 
Allen and Clement Campbell, accom- 
panists. F. L. C. B. 





Jenny Dufau’s next concert tour, be- 
inning January 10, is to include the 
ollowing cities: Dallas, Birmingham and 
Louisville, in January; Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Buffalo and Omaha, in February 
and the first half of March. Charles 
Lurvey will be the accompanist. 


A GILBERTE PROGRAM 





Composer’s Works Heard by Women’s 
Philharmonic Society 


Hallett Gilberté’s compositions made 
up the program of the Woman’s Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York on Satur- 
day afternoon, November 28 in _ the 
Granberry Studios, Carnegie Hall, New 
York. 

The composer presided at the piano. 
Interpreting his songs appeared Ethe- 
lynde Smith, the Portland soprano, who 
sang his “The Little Red Ribbon,” “An 
Evening Song” and “Song of the Canoe” 
admirably, and later his “Minuet—La 
Phyllis,” “The Bird” and “Ah, Love but 
a Day.” Florence Anderson Otis, the 
coloratura soprano, sang the waltz song, 
“In the Moonlight, In the Starlight,” 
brilliantly, while Frederick Gunther, the 
popular bass-baritone, made a splendid 
impression in “Thought of You,” “Two 
Roses,” “Forever and a Day,” “Youth” 
and “Spanish Serenade.” 

Between the sections of the program 
Mrs. Gilberté gave her entertaining 
recitation “Studio Notes.” 
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Choosing a Text to Set to Music 





Ideal Lyric 





A Protest against the Thoughtless Manner in which Poetry and 
Music Are So Often Brought Together—-Many Poems to 
which Music Can Add Nothing—A Suggestion as to the 


By BENTLEY NICHOLSON 


a 








OT long ago I had occasion to while 
away some time in the publishing 
department of one of our large music 
houses. Row upon row of songs by 
American composers were spread in- 
vitingly before me; there were some well 


known names rep- 
resented, names 
standing for the 
best in American 
music, but the 
majority were by 
young aspirants 
to musical fame, 
and to the songs 
of the latter I 
turned curiously. 

Just then an 
employee joined 
me and we fell to 
discussing the 
requisites of song 
composing. I re- 
marked how of- 
ten my efforts to 
obtain good Eng- 
lish songs were unavailing owing chiefly 
to the atrocious text made use of, how 
generally the musician seemed lacking in 
appreciation of good poetry. “Yes,” he 
agreed, “that seems to be the most dif- 
ficult problem for them to solve. They 
often come in here and tell us that they 
have a good melody, and ask where some 
words may be found.” Shades of Schu- 
bert and Wolf! I thought, is it not high 
time a protest was entered against the 
manner in which poetry and music are 
so often brought together. 

Among the questions that naturally 
arise in consideration of the subject are: 
In what relation should the words stand 
to the music; what kind of text is suit- 
able for musical treatment; how far is 
the composer justified in appropriating 
—or misappropriating—to his use the 
finished product of another’s imagina- 
tion? Now, as all vocal music has or 
should have as its raison d’étre the mu- 
sical accentuation of the text, and for 
the intelligent listener, what is said in 
the singing is of paramount importance, 
the poem necessarily becomes the logical 
point of departure, from the content of 
which the melody should evolve to com- 
plement and accentuate it. Or again, 
the object of the song composer should 
be to find expression through the medium 
of tone for the idea which the poet has 
put into words. It follows naturally up- 
on this that the writer of songs must 
cultivate a discriminating knowledge and 
appreciation of good poetry; that poetry 
no longer may be called upon to serve 
as the hand-maid of melody to the de- 
struction of the fundamental unity of 
the song. 

A text being necessary the would-be 
composer considers any sort of verbiage 
good enough to hang his musical ideas 
on, and occasionally one finds a pleas- 
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ing melody wedded to the veriest rub- 
bish. On the other hand, a good poem 
may be selected, but owing to utter dis- 
regard of the subject matter, the re- 
sulting composition may be a grotesque 
hybrid rather than a work of art, the 
literary and musical punctuation and 
stress being sadly out of joint. The 
scholarly English critic, Ernest New- 
man, has shown how even so careful a 
composer as Elgar may be guilty of thus 
sacrificing the verbal sense of a line to 
the demands of his melody. For in- 
stance, in the following stanza from the 
first of the “Sea Pictures,” where the 
real meaning is: 


“Tsles in elfin light dream; 

The rocks and caves lulled by whispering 
waves 

Veil their marbles bright.”’ 


This is what the composer makes the 
poet say: 
“Tsles in elfin light, 
Dream the rocks and caves; lulled by whis- 


pering waves, 
Veil their marbles bright.” 


Further comment is unnecessary al- 
though countless examples of the sort 
might be adduced. 


A Low Average 


As regards setting bad poetry and 
writing bad settings to good poetry the 
American composer outstrips the world. 
Until our song writers show an elemen- 
tary appreciation of poetry in their 
work, the complaints we so often hear 
as to the neglect of their songs by serious 
students are, to say the least, in bad 
taste. It is not meant to imply that 
there are no American song writers 
worthy our admiration and respect, men 
and women of wide attainments who 
have done much towards the advance- 
ment of American music, but to point 
out that the average in proportion to 
bulk is exceedingly low. 

It is well known that many poets ob- 
ject strenuously to the setting of their 
verse, arguing this wilful disregard of 
the sense of the poem and also the seem- 
ing inability on the part of so many com- 
posers to select a poem for its own 
beauty and value, rather than merely as 
a means to an end. Again, they contend 
that the poem as an artistic expression 
is in itself complete and that a musical 
addition is redundancy. 

This is true of a number of Heine’s 
finest lyrics, to which even the music of 
a Schubert or Schumann has added noth- 
ing, not to mention the brutal attacks 
made upon him by so many American 
and English composers. Tennyson was 
greatly annoyed whenever he heard of 
a setting of one of his poems, and surely 
there has been nothing added to the 
splendor of “Maud” by certain excerpts 
brought together as a song-cycle, nor has 
the wistful beauty and subline resig- 
nation of “Crossing the Bar” been en- 
hanced by music other than its own. A 
musician asking permission of Renan to 
set to music his version of the Sermon 
on the Mount, received the answer. “I 
thought, sir, I had done that already.”’ 


Gilding Refined Gold 


As Ambros truly says, “Music can be 
forced upon everything, but cannot be 
brought into agreement with every- 
thing.” Take the “Chanson d’Automme” 
of Paul Verlaine in its setting by a most 
gifted composer, and the result is dis- 
appointing for no other reason than 
that the incomparable beauty of the 
verse far transcends that of the music, 
though this be stamped with the great 
talent of Charpentier. In this composi- 
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tion no violation of song principles may 
be found, the modern French school more 
than any other having grown out of and 
been stimulated by the best poetry of 
France, but this lyric is a thing so per- 
fect in itself that to touch it or try to 
make it other than it is, becomes a dese- 
cration. A work well known is Liza 
Lehmann’s “In A Persian Garden”; who 
is there with a love for old Omar, the 
melancholy and voluptuous clangor of 
those rolling quatrains, who does not feel 
that a weight has been attached to the 
poem, for which the music, good as it is 
in places, is no compensation? 

Granted that the choice of text is of 
the utmost importance and that many a 
poem of great lyric beauty is unsuited 
to the composer’s needs, it may be asked 
what constitutes the difference between 
the one that lends itself to musical treat- 
ment and the one that does not. 

There are instances where a composer 
will go to the best sources for his mate- 
rial but owing to a deficiency in poetic 
sense will select a poem wholly unfitted 
for music. To my mind such a poem is 
Hood’s “Song of the Shirt,” which makes 
its appeal through subject matter and 
human interest, and loses in a lengthy 
musical setting the force of the spoken 
word to hold the attention and grip the 
heart strings. The subjec* of a poem 
should influence the choice. The answer 
may not be found in the technique of 
verse alone, because two poems may be 
constructed which, as far as workman- 
ship is concerned, are quite equal, but 
which are not of equal value to the com- 
poser. It lies rather in the color and 
perfume of the poetic content, the per- 
fection of form, well nigh impossible to 
grasp and transfer to tone. 
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As to the poem suitable for music, 
Newman, writing of the poet Morike, 
sums up in a few paragraphs this ideal 
lyric: “Mérike had something of the 
painter’s eye as well as the poet’s imagi- 
nation, and by the help of this he often 
attains a definiteness of image and a con- 
cision of phrase that are rare even 
among the best lyrists. He gives the 
musician precisely the kind of poem he 
needs—the embodiment of an emotion 
that is of itself almost musical in its 
nature, and is wrapped up in just as 
many words as are necessary to give 
form and substance to the elusive aerial 
thing, but without a word beyond these.” 


Duty of the Song Writer 


The difficulties in the path of the song 
writer may be overcome only by a sincere 
study of the poem of his choice, that he 
may make it his own, and to the best of 
his ability, in the song, recreate its at- 
mosphere, emphasizing through the 
medium of music the idea already ex- 
pressed in words. Such a composition 
may be found in the setting by Duparc 
of Leconte de Lisle’s sensuously beauti- 
ful poem, “Phidylé,” which seems to ac- 
quire an idyllic atmosphere in his lus- 
cious and dreamy music; this is one of 
the great songs of all time, as is his set- 
ting of the prose poem, “L’Invitation au 


Voyage,” in which, said Philip Hale, 
“The nostalgia of Baudelaire is elo- 
quently translated into tones.” But it 


is to the genius of Hugo Wolf that the 
student of the art song turns most often 
for its vindication and its fulfilment, for 
to Wolf in a greater degree than to any 
other song writer has the poem been ever 
the point of departure. 
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“CREATION” IMPRESSIVELY 
SUNG IN PROVIDENCE 


Arion Club Performs It in Opening Con- 
cert of Its Thirty-fifth Season— 
Strong Trio of Soloists 


PROVIDENCE, Dec. 1.—Again it is a 
pleasure to report the fine success of 
the Arion Club at the first concert of 
its thirty-fifth season given at Infantry 
Hall on Friday evening, November 27. 
Haydn’s “Creation” was sung. Owing 
to the hard times, it seemed at first as 
though the club would have to suspend 


operations for a time, but an urgent ap- 
peal to the public served to reawaken a 
realization of what this old and efficient 
organization means to the community, 
with the result that sufficient support 
was immediately forthcoming to warrant 
the continuance of the concerts. 

This was the club’s fifth performance 
of “Creation” and it found the organiza- 
tion in better condition than ever before. 
There have been valuable additions, 
especially in the tenor section. The alto 
part, too, has been well reinforced and 
the soprano voices attained in the florid 
passages a degree of virtuosity distinctly 
remarkable. 

The soprano solos were taken by Mme. 
Caroline Hudson-Alexander, and a more 
delightful and thoroughly satisfying 
artist could not have been wished for. 
The tenor was Benjamin Berry, whose 
high voice found hardly its best oppor- 
tunity in the unusually low range of 
most of the tenor part. Yet in the one 
fine solo, “In Native Worth,” he scored 
a success and in the concerted music 
his voice was a valuable asset. Wilfred 
Glenn, the basso, gave one of the best 
performances of the noble music of 
Raphael ever heard here, reminding 
many of the late Myron W. Whitney, 
who we used to think could never be 
equalled in the part. 

Highly satisfactory accompaniments 
were played by the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra. About the fine leadership of 
Dr. Jules Jordan, I quote from one of 
the local papers, which speaks the minds 
of hosts of musical people here. Said 
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the Times: “It was indeed a triumph of 
achievement, a performance which places 
the Arion in the front rank of choral 
organizations and confers on its conduc- 
tor a distinction rarely to be attained in 


the training of choral societies.” 
G. F. H. 





Minneapolis Trio Opens Its Second Sea- 
son Auspiciously 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 28.—The Main- 
neapolis Trio, “Fabbrini-Scheurer-van 
Vliet,” played its first concert of a second 
season in the Unitarian Church Wednes- 
day night. The first opus of E. W. Korn- 
gold, the Trio, for violin, piano and 
‘cello, composed at the age of twelve, 
constituted the opening number. Of this, 
the Larghetto called forth the more pro- 
nounced expressions of pleasure, but for 
the rest there was more or less acknowl- 
edgment on the part of the audience of 
“genius,” but few words expressive of 
real enjoyment. Not so with the Beetho- 
ven “Kreutzer Sonata,” very well played 
by Mr. Fabbrini and Mr. Scheurer, and 
calling out unmistakable evidence of en- 
joyment. The Brahms Trio, op. 101, fur- 
nished the climax of the program, and 
was persistently applauded. Mr. Fab- 
brini’s excellent qualities as an ensemble 
player deserved and received recogni- 
tion. Mr. van Vliet’s splendid vitality 
gave character to the performance, lift- 
ing it well above ordinary chamber music 
playing. F. L. C. B. 





See 
Kathryn Platt Gunn in Three Concerts 
of Varied Content 


During the past few weeks Kathryn 
Platt Gunn, the gifted Brooklyn violinist, 
has appeared in a number of concerts, 
where her performances have brought 
her much favor. On November 22 she 
appeared in a concert at Corpus Christi 
Church, Mineola, L. I., where she played 
a Chopin Nocturne and a Lullaby by 
Friml. On the following evening, at a 
concert for the inauguration of the new 
organ at the Brooklyn Masonic Temple, 
her offerings were Wieniawski’s Second 
Polonaise, an Adagio by Ries and a 
d’Ambrosio Romance. She also appeared 
early in November at a musicale of 
original compositions by Russell S. Gil- 
bert at the Woman’s Club House in East 
Orange, N. J., where she played Mr. 
Gilbert’s Dance, Berceuse and “Twi- 
light,” also a group by Friml, Hubay and 
Moszkowski. 





Violinist Salsberg’s Norfolk Recital 


Maxim Salsberg, violinist, gave a re- 
cital at The Wells, in Norfolk, Va., on 
November 20. He played the A Major 
Sonata of Handel, a movement of the 
Eighth Concerto, De Beriot, and num- 
bers by Vieuxtemps, Fiorillo, Wietzel, 
Gossec, Bohm and Wieniawski. His 
accompaniments were played by Vincenzo 
Coppolo, who also contributed solos by 
Chopin and Liszt. There was a large 
audience. 
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CRITIC HALPERSON ON 
WAR’S EFFECT ON MUSIC 


Association of German Authors in Amer- 
ica Hears Distinguished Writer— 
Musical Program Given 





Before a large gathering, under the 
auspices of the Association of German 
Authors in America, in Arion Hall, New 
York, on the evening of December 2, 
Maurice Halperson, the distinguished 
music critic of the New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung made an address on “The War 
and Music.” 


Mr. Halperson has rare gifts as a 
public speaker. His encyclopoedic knowl- 
edge of musical affairs, his keen wit 
and, above all, his broad vision, con- 
tributed to make his address one of 
vital interest. “No language has the 
power to express the deeper emotions 


of mankind as adequately as does music,” 
he said, “and at no timé in the affairs of 
men are the emotions stirred as they are 
in the course of great wars. Thus many 
of our masterpieces of song have been 
born in war-times or as an immediate 
result.” He went on to tell the origin 
of the great compositions that have at- 
tended the wars of the past and discussed 
the possibilities of the present conflict 
in this respect. 

Adele Krueger, soprano, and Carrie 
Riesenkénig, contralto, contributed a 
number of songs to the program, which 
had additional interest in the baritone 
solos of Harry Meisenheim, the piano 
solos of Herma Menth, and the recita- 


tions of Hedwig Reicher and Emanuel . 


Reicher. 





The New York Opera Company re- 
cently gave what is described as a ster- 
ling performance of “Carmen” in Park- 
ersburg, W. Va. 
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adds the final word of recommendation to in- 
telligent singers. 

“Those who look for real songs, 
which are not only good music but 
vocally effective, will raise a paean 
of praise when they examine this | 
work.’’—Musical America. 

Price, each, $1.25 postpaid | 


“Destined to be the most success- 
ful suite since WATER SCENES.”’~— 
Musical Courier. 





By F. MORRIS CLASS 


FIVE VIGNETIES 


For the Piano. Op. 7. Price, $1.00 
postpaid 

Sensitive mood pictures, excellent for inter- 
pretation and _ portrayal of emotional color. 
Handsomely printed with fine art title. A beau- 
tiful gift. 

“Truly exquisite, with a flavor and 
fragrance that make a most subtle 
appeal. [am going to put them on 
a program December 1ith.’’—Leslie 
Hedgson. 


By DEEMS TAYLOR 


THE HIGHWAYMAN 


Cantata for baritone solo, chorus of mixed 
voices and orchestra. Issued also for chorus of 
women’s voices (three parts). Time of per- 
formance, thirty minutes. 


Price, each, 75 cents postpaid 
“An emphatic and resounding suc- 
cess.’’—Musical Courier. 
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Study vocal art at home under 
the world’s greatest singers 


To hear and study the great operas, you won't find anywhere more 
practical actual voice demonstrations or a better opportunity to 
become intimately acquainted with the methods of the greatest liv- 





ing artists than is afforded you by the 
Victor Red Seal R d 
They bring to you, right in your own home, the actual voices of 
Caruso, Alda, Amato, Bori, Calve, Culp, Clement, Destinn, De 


Gogorza, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Gluck, Hamlin, Hempel, Homer, 

Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Ober, Patti, Plancon, 
Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, 
Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make records exclusively 
for the Victor. And you can hear these great voices over and over 
again until you have mastered every little tone and inflection. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play these 
famous records for you and demonstrate to you the wonderful 
Victrola. 

Write for the book of Victor Red Seal Records, with photographs 
of the world’s greatest artists. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Prominent Munich Violinist and Berlin Royal Opera Tenor Among Latest Recipients of the Iron Cross 
—American Tenors Accept Compromise in Salary Dispute at Vienna Court Opera—Enrnest 
Newman Finds that in the Face of the Supreme Realities of Life Art Becomes Strangely Small 
and Unreal —American Contralto in Munich Raises an “Indianapolis Relief Fund’’ for the 
Germans—Reinhold von Warlich in Charge of Motor Ambulance with French Army 























ORE Iron Crosses have been award- 
ed to representatives of Germany’s 
music world for conspicuous bravery on 


and as all the railways were comman- 
deered by the military authorities he and 
his house party had to travel for 200 


miles by horse conveyances through 


. . . th 
the firing line. Felix Berber, “ country devastated by the Germans. 


Munich violinist, who paid a brief visit 
to this country a few seasons ago and 
appeared as soloist at one of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra’s concerts at 
the then New Theater; Walter Kirch- 
hoff, the Berlin Royal Opera tenor, the 
husband of Etelka Gerster’s daughter, 
Berta Gardini, and Rudolf Krasselt, 
one of the conductors of the Deutsches 
Opernhaus in Charlottenburg, are three 
of the more recent recipients of this 
much-coveted badge of distinguished 
bearing in the field. 

Likewise the music world continues to 
contribute its quota to the armies of 
war victims. Hans Tanzler, who had at- 
tained a position of distinction among 
the tenors of the German lyric stage, 





tation of the ‘Portrait’ aria from Mo- 
zart’s ‘Magic Flute’ and the ‘Preislied’ 
from ‘Die Meistersinger,’ although he 
won the greatest applause of all with 
the last mentioned. 


But afterwards he 








has fallen in the Western theater of 
war. He had been associated with the 
Munich Court Opera, the Carlsruhe 
Ducal Opera and the Mannheim Munici- 
pal Opera. 

' Hermann Jadlowker, who despite his 
nationality has remained in Berlin to 
fulfil his contract with the Royal Opera 
there, made his first appearance of the 
season as Alfred Germont in “La Travi- 
ata.” Like his colleague, Frieda Hem- 
pel, he turned over the fees for his first 
appearances to the German Red Cross 
Fund and the War Relief Fund of the 
German Stage Society. It will be in- 
teresting to see how this Russian tenor’s 
extraordinary popularity with the Ber- 
lin public will be affected by the present 
animosity towards his country. 

Paul Kniipfer, the Berlin Royal Opera 
basso cantante, one of the most capable 
artists on the German opera stage, who 
has been kept from the Metropolitan, it 





is said, by “politics,” has had a physical 
collapse, which will necessitate a rest for 
two months. The Intendant has granted 
him the necessary leave of absence. 

One of the foreign musicians that will 
not be able to come to this country this 
season is Carl Flesch, the violinist, who 
was to have come over during the second 
half of the Winter for his second Ameri- 
ean tour. He belongs to the Hungarian 
Landsturm, it seems, and has been un- 
able to obtain permission to leave. 


EINHOLD VON WARLICH, the 
Russian baritone, familiar to many 
concert audiences in this country, is in 
charge of a motor ambulance with the 
French army. He is a native of St. 
Petersburg and has two brothers now 
serving in the Russian army. 

Of French pianists few rank higher 
than Alfred Cortot. This artist is now 
doing Government work in Paris in con- 
nection with the war. 

Emil Mlynarski, the Polish conductor 
of the Scottish Orchestra in Glasgow, 
had considerable difficulty in getting the sound of crackling papers; 
away from his estate in Russian Poland. of a lion’s roar. 

At a moment’s notice he had to send all 
his horses and cattle to the fortress of 
Kovno for the Government’s purposes, 
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Courses. 
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concerts given at the Coliseum and played 
‘““noise-tuners” for the time being. 


OTH the American tenors who were 
blamed for holding up the Vienna 
Court Opera’s season by refusing to 
accept the proposed reduced salaries, 
have agreed to a compromise, and Di- 
rector Gregor has been able to make a 
start with a modified répertoire and a 
modified admission tariff. 

To the American public, and especially 
that element of it which had been led to 
expect to hear Alfred Piccaver at the 
Metropolitan this season, a brief report 
that recently appeared in the Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik of a concert the 
young Albany tenor gave in Vienna for 
the Red Cross and Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Relief Funds is of special interest. The 
patriotic purpose of the concert and the 
singer’s “magnificent organ” attracted 
the public in great numbers, and the 
large Musik-Verein Saal was sold out. 

“Herr Piccaver,” writes the Vienna 
correspondent of the music periodical 
established by Robert Schumann in 
1834, “sang Italian opera arias—from 
Donizetti’s ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’ and ‘Don 
Sebastian’ and Ponchielli’s ‘Gioconda’— 
with convincing effect with his excellent 
vocal technic, while one could not alto- 
gether agree with him in his interpre- 























Here are reproduced some of the special 


No 1 shows 
wood being sawn; No. 2, the ronfleur, for producing the sound of snoring; No. 
tuners”? rehearsing; No. 4, M. Piatti, the co-inventor with M 
with the instrument for producing the sound of whistling; No. 5, 
No. 6, M. Russolo, with an instrument for producing the sound 





From London Sketch 


Noise-Makers for the Concerts of Futurist Music 


Futurist instruments used at the London 
members of the Coliseum Orchestra, called 
the crépitatein for producing the sound of 
3, the “noise 
Russolo of the art of noises, 


the froisseur, for producing 


sang four Schubert songs with unex- 
pected finish of style.” 

Piccaver, as a student of the now de- 
funct opera school established by the late 
Heinrich Conried, was sent abroad by 
the then director of the Metropolitan, 
to acquire the necessary routine for a 
future at the Metropolitan. During the 
past two or three years he has become 
a favorite with the Vienna public. 

* * * 
HY are the songs that a nation 
takes to its heart—especially its 
patriotic songs—as a rule such inferior 
stuff? Is it that the composers cannot 
write the sort of music that will satisfy 


at once the musician and the populace, 
or that the populace has no ear for any 
but the most obvious music? 

Ernest Newman, in analyzing the 
question, notes that there is no com- 
munity of spirit between the great com- 
poser and the nation as a whole; they 
inhabit different worlds; neither speaks 
a language that is quite understanded 
of the other. He maintains that if the 
nation and its great men were one in the 
arts of peace as they are in the arts of 
destruction, it is to its great men that 
the nation would instinctively turn at 
times like these. But the psychology of 
the crowd becomes the dominant factor, 
and in that psychology there is no room 
for the real artist. 

“I can recall no memorable piece of 
music that has been directly inspired by 
war except the ‘Kaisermarsch’ of Wag- 
ner,” writes the eminent English critic 
in the Musical Times; “and this, though 
it indeed gives an eloquence unparalleled 
elsewhere to the psychology of the crowd, 
is after all but a poor thing in compari- 
son with Wagner’s other music. Brahms 
tried to beat the military drum in his 
‘Triumphlied,’ but this sort of banging 
and firing and strutting was really alien 
to his reflective temperament.” 

It is pointed out as a curious fact that 
in the face of the supreme realities of 
life, art—even to artists and other 
lovers of art—becomes strangely small 
and unreal. During the first few weeks 
of August Mr. Newman found himself 
incapable of thinking seriously about 
music—“not from any panic fear, but 
simply because in face of the tremendous 
realities that life suddenly opened out 
before us all music seemed to me utterly 
remote and unreal. What in the name of 
all that was rational did it matter 
whether a particular melody of Strauss’s 
was good or bad, or whether Rimsky- 
Korsakoff was or was not an over-rated 
composer at present?” A mood that was 
bound, of course, to pass away even- 
tually. ; 

“The other day I was in the organ 
loft of the great hall of a university 
that has been turned into a _ soldiers’ 
hospital. The organist was playing to 
men who had been wounded in the fight- 
ing round Mons. All that the musical 
culture of my life has been devoted to 
obtaining for me seemed to fall away 
from me like a useless garment: as one 
thought of the broken bodies in the hall 
below, and what those bodies had en- 
dured day after day that we might live 
at ease at home, the touch of shame 
that was inseparable from the thought 
of that ease put it out of the question 
that one should coddle his soul with the 
customary dainties of music. Certain 
great and grave music would have har- 
monized with the scene, but not much, I 
confess, that I could think of. 

“On the other hand—and this was the 
strangest part of the experience for me 

I found myself not only tolerant but, 
in some inexplicable way, positively ap- 
preciative, of music that at any other 
time would have moved me to derision. 
The men had sent up a list of the music 
they would like to hear. It was mostly 
of the ‘Tipperary’ and ‘Lost Chord’ type, 
though one soldier had asked for what 
he called the ‘Rachmanov’ Prelude. 

“To forget the place and the scene, 
as one managed to do for an odd mo- 
ment, was to become an artist again, 
critical of the music as music, and con- 
temptuous of it when it was artistically 
bad; but when one turned one’s eyes 
again on the beds below and saw the 
men drinking in the strains and occa- 
sionally joining in them, the worst music 
lost its power to annoy. One ceased to 
be an artist: one’s psychology simply ad- 
justed itself without an effort to that of 
the men. 

“And for the first time in my life I 
began to understand how the people can 
love their poor music as they do. These 
irreflective beings are not individualists 
as artists and art-lovers are. They can- 
not live alone: their mental life is not 
sure enough or deep enough for that. 
On their days of holiday, in their even- 
ings of leisure, they shun solitude as 
they would the plague: they must be in 
a crowd or they will die of boredom. 

“The true artist’s pleasure is a soli- 
tary thing. To enjoy a book, a picture, 
a landscape, he prefers to be alone, or 
at any rate in the company only of some- 


[Continued on next page] 
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one tuned to the same spiritual pitch as 
himself; he would prefer to savor his 
music also alone, if the nature of the 
art did not make association with others 
mostly inevitable. So he develops his 
feelings and his perceptions to new and 
ever new refinements. 

“To the people this intensive culture is 
impossible. njoying in crowds as they 
do, the sensations of the finer individuals 
among them can never develop in subtlety 
beyond the sensations of the average 
among them. A song of Schubert or 
Wolf, a nocturne of Chopin, a prelude of 
Bach, is the cry of a solitary spirit that 
really needs no companionship in its own 
intellectual life: and here and there a 
spirit, for the moment made approxi- 
mately fine, responds to the cry. 

“But a popular song is only a greatest 
common denominator, a reach-me-down 
suit that has to be made coarse and 
shapeless so that it may hang with much 
the same rough congruence upon a larger 
or a smaller, a thinner or a stouter body. 
And for the artist to sympathize with 
the popular point of view he has to stand 
shoulder by shoulder with the people in 
some crisis in which he unconsciously 
discards, for the moment, all the qualli- 
ties that separate him, as an artist, from 
the crowd.” 

* * * 


ITTLE stories of the war that touch 
the musically human side are re- 
corded in English and German papers. 
The Musical News quotes this paragraph 
from a letter written by a sergeant in 
an English company in_ service in 
France: 


“Our fellows get on very well with the 
Frenchmen; I suppose it is because most 
of us can talk the lingo after a style. 
There was one old chap called Polus, a 
short, tubby little fellow, with bright 
eyes and black mustache; we palled up 
quite a lot. He could sing quite well, 
and was very funny when we called him 
Signor Caruso. We had him by the fire 
the other night. You can imagine us 
round a fire in a corner, formed up 
against the outside wall of the station 
(and a typical French station it is, very 
much like Bordeaux), and a lean-to shed, 
ourselves, some of the Scottish and some 
Frenchmen, and this old chap singing and 
keeping us laughing all the time. He 
had really a fine voice, and sang the 
‘Marseillaise,’ the ‘Toreador’s Song’ and 
one or two other songs very well indeed.” 

In Frankfort-on-Main, according to 
the Frankforter Zeitung, several soldiers 
who were recovering from wounds in a 
private hospital visited the Palm Gar- 
den one day when they were permitted to 
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go out and were highly delighted with 
it. When the next going-out day came 
there appeared at the hospital a well- 
meaning woman who brought to the sol- 
dier patients tickets for a charity con- 
cert. When one of the nurses asked the 
convalescents if they were going to the 
Palm Garden again that day one of them 
replied with a somewhat downcast 
countenance: “No, we are going to a 
concert to-day; but how can we help our- 
selves? It’s war time, you see.” 
* * * 
NE of Germany’s most eminent 
musicians has just achieved a note- 

worthy record. Julius Kleugel, the 
Leipsic ’cellist, has lately celebrated his 
fortieth jubilee as a member of that 
Leipsic institution so rich in tradition, 
the Gewandhaus Orchestra. In addition 
to establishing himself as a first-rank 
’cellist, Kleugel has distinguished him- 
self somewhat as a composer of chamber 
music. : 

Raimund von Zur Miihlen, who was 
for many years one of the most eminent 
of Germany’s Lieder-singers, and since 
retiring from the concert stage has de- 
voted himself to teaching, celebrated his 
sixtieth birthday last month. 


* * * 
ROM Munich Mrs. Charles Cahier, 
the American contralto, sent an ap- 
peal a few weeks ago to her home city 
of Indianapolis for aid for the families 
of German soldiers. The response has 
been generous. Already a sum of over 
$30,000 has been forwarded by the Amer- 
ican city to the singer, who has deposited 
it in a Munich bank as the Indianapolis 
Relief Fund. J. L. H. 





Irish Musical Sketch Pleases Newark 
Audience 


NEWARK, N. J., Dec. 4.—There was a 
large and applausive audience at the 
concert given in aid of the Home for the 
Friendless, Newark, in Wallace Hall, 
last evening. The artists were Greta 
Torpadie, soprano; Cecil Fanning, bari- 
tone, and H. B. Turpin, accompanist. 
The program consisted of a sketch in two 
parts, written and arranged by Messrs. 
Fanning and Turpin. It consists of a 
number of old Irish tunes and ballads, 
bound together by a pretty little story. 
The singers appeared in costume, Mr. 
Fanning enacting the character part of 
Michael Casey, and Miss Torpadie that 
of Leisha O’Shea. The singing of “Be- 
lieve me, if all those endearing young 
charms,” by Miss Torpadie and Mr. Fan- 
ning, was the climax of an evening of 
pleasure. Both singers were deservedly 
recalled many times. S. W. 





Men Who Have Put St. Paul on the 
Musical Map 


The St. Paul (Minn.) Sunday Pioneer 
Press devoted a page, recently, to a dis- 
cussion about composers who have lived 
and worked in St. Paul. Several well 
known New York musicians, some of 
whom were born in the Northwestern 
city, were spoken of, notably Arthur 
Farwell, the composer and writer, and 
Arthur Bergh, composer-conductor. Other 
prominent musicians, whose lives and 
works were discussed, were Samuel A. 
Baldwin, Carl Heilmaier, Gertrude Sans 
Souci, Dr. Rhys-Herbert, Arthur Koer- 
ner, George H. Fairclough, Leopold G. 
Bruenner, Claude Madden and Malcolm 
McMillan. 





Pablo Casals under Charlton Banner 

Pablo Casals, the distinguished French 
‘cellist, who recently arrived in America, 
has concluded arrangements with Loudon 
Charlton for an extended tour, which will 
keep him in this country until the close 
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Mr. Casals was married 
last year to Susan Metcalfe, the Ameri- 


of the season. 


can singer. During his American stay 
he will be heard as soloist with im- 
portant orchestras in addition to many 
recitals. 


SEAGLE’S EVANSTON SUCCESS 


Baritone Demonstrates Gifts in Many 
Styles of Song 


EVANSTON, ILu., Nov. 25.—Oscar 
Seagle, the American baritone, gave a 
recital last evening under the auspices 
of the Northwestern University Alumni 
Association. The baritone presented an 
artistic program in a flawless manner. 

He opened the sae am with the “Pre- 
logue” from “Pagliacci,” sung with 
electric effect. Several old French and 
Italian songs were sung with inimitabie 
grace and charm. “Standchen” by Schu- 
mann, “Alte Liebe” and “Botschaft” of 
Brahms showed his distinct lieder gifts, 
and he gave a — exposition of songs 
of Chausson, Fauré, Dupare and Pala- 
dilhe. 

The final group of English songs was 
made notable by the opportunity given 
to the audience to understand the texts. 
“When I bring to you colored toys” and 
“Les Silhouettes” of John Alden Car- 
penter were of peculiar interest. The 
“Indian Elegy” of Frank Bibb, who 
acted ably as Mr. Seagle’s accompanist, 
disclosed creative power of a high order. 
Many encores were demanded. 











Second Concert in Colgate University 
Course 


HAMILTON, N. Y., Dec. 5.—The second 
concert of the Colgate University con- 
cert course brought the Boston Philhar- 
monic Orchestral Club, Anton E. 
Mainete, director, with Virginia Under- 
wood as soprano soloist. Lack of re- 
hearsals was slightly manifest in the 
orchestra’s work. Mr. Mainete, flautist, 
played a Nocturne by Widor and was 
obliged to give two encores, Miss Under- 
wood disclosed a fresh and charming, 
though small voice. The program ranged 
from Mozart to Mrs. Beach. J.T. M. 





HARVEY B. GAUL WINS 
PITTSBURGH CONTEST 


Awarded Male Chorus Prize for 
His Setting of City Hymn— 
Its Performance 





PITTSBURGH, Pa., Dec. 7.—Harvey B. 
Gaul was declared the winner of the 
$100 prize offered by the Pittsburgh Male 
Chorus for the best composition and 
theme to Richards Realf’s splendid 
“Hymn of Pittsburgh,” sung for the first 
time at the chorus’s opening concert at 
Carnegie Music Hall, Friday night. 
Seven competitors submitted manu- 
scripts, but not until the envelope con- 
taining the Pittsburgher’s name was 
opened was his identity disclosed. The 
judges were Mrs. Lawrence Litchfield, 
pianist; Charles Heinroth, city organist 
and director of music of Carnegie Insti- 
tute, and Charles N. Boyd, teacher and 
musical historian. Their decision was 
unanimous. It has a most magnificent 
climax and in every way worthy of the 
splendid recognition accorded. 

James Stephen Martin conducted the 
chorus in his usual authoritative and 
musicianly manner. 

Sophia Kasmir was the principal solo- 
ist at the concert. She has a voice of 
exceptional sweetness, her “Jewel Song” 
from “Faust” being especially well done. 
Miss Kasmir also took part in Bruch’s 
“Frithiof.” The baritone soloist, Hollis 
Edison Davenny, was in splendid voice 
and again made a profound impression. 
Other soloists were Edward Vaughn, 
Thomas Morris, Jr., Edmond A. Ebert, 
H. P. Jackson, George H. Keil and G. 
Paul Moore. 

The work of the accompanists, F. W. 
Fleer, at the organ, and W. Jackson 
Edwards and Mrs. Blanche Sanders 
Walker, at the piano, was ss 

E. C. 
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New Quartet by Mason on Kneisels’ 
Boston Program 


Boston, Dec. 1.—This evening the 
Kneisel Qvartet, with Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch for assisting artist, played for the 
first time in Boston Daniel Gregory 
Mason’s Quartet, op. 7, in A Major, for 
violin, viola, ’cello and piano. Also on 
the program were Dvorak’s String Quar- 
tet in Minor, op. 24, and Brahms’s 
Quartet in G Minor, for piano, violin, 
viola and cello, op. 25. Mr. Mason’s 
quartet is a piece of singularly poor 
writing. It is first and foremost a com- 
position for a virtuoso pianist. The 
scoring for the strings is neither happy 
nor effective. The principal interest 
throughout is in the piano part and this 
excuses the performance of such an ad- 
mirable virtuoso as Mr. Gabrilowitsch, 
while it hardly excuses the composition 
of the quartet itself. The performances 
of the Kneisels were of a high quality 
throughout the evening. O. D. 





Bori and Segurola in First of Mrs. 
Hawkesworth’s “Chansons en 
Crinoline” 


The first of Mrs. Hawkesworth’s 
“Chansons en Crinoline”’ was given on 
December 3 in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Plaza, New York. The artists were 
Lucrezia Bori, soprano, and Andres de 
Segurola, basso, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The singers presented 
scenes of Spanish life, and since both are 
of Spanish extraction their rdéles, for 
which they wore appropriate costumes, 
naturally suited them ene A very 
large audience attended. 





Bangor Organist to Play at San Fran- 
cisco Exposition 


BaANoor, ME., Dec. 3.—Arthur S. Hyde, 
organist, of this city, has been invited to 
give a series of five organ recitals at the 
Panama Exposition. Mr. Hyde was for- 
merly a Boston and New York organist. 
He was conductor of the Bangor Fes- 
tival Chorus during the years me 





The will of Arthur Weld, composer 
and conductor, was filed for probate in 
New York on November 30. The estate 
is estimated at nearly $40,000. The tes- 
tator left all his interest in his composi- 
tions to his wife. 


HIGH OFFICIALS IN 
PAVLOWA AUDIENCE 


Secretary Daniels and Governors 
in Richmond Throng—Strong 
Local Concerts 


RICHMOND, VA., Dec. 1.—With three 
such musical events as a monster con- 
cert for the relief of the Belgian suf- 
ferers, the visit of Pavlowa and a song 
recital for the Virginia Teachers’ Con- 
ference in session here this week, the 
musical horizon has assumed a brighter 
aspect. 

On Thanksgiving night at the Acad- 
emy of Music with such distinguished 
auditors as Josephus Daniels, Secretary 
of the Navy, and Governors Craig of 
North Carolina and Stuart of Virginia, 


with their respective staffs, Pavlowa 
danced herself into the appreciation of 
an enormous audience. She was sup- 
ported by Volinine and a splendid sym- 
phony orchestra. Mrs. Mary Pace 
Groner is responsible for this artist’s 
appearance in Richmond. 

On Wednesday of last week in the Jef- 
ferson Auditorium before some 2,000 
teachers, a group of Richmond musicians 
gave a most artistic program. Donald 
McGregor, tenor, in the Tours “Mother 
0’ Mine” displayed a tenor robusto of 
pleasing quality and fine range. Francis 
West Reinhardt sang Arditi’s “Parla” in 
a brilliant manner. Annie Louise Rein- 
hardt followed with her Hanesche “Hun- 
garian Dance” and several encores. How- 
ard Bryant, baritone, gained honors with 
“If I Were a Rose.” The violinist was ac- 
companied by her father, who after his 
thirty-sixth year as organist of St. Paul’s 
Church has been made organist emeritis 
and a Southern college has conferred a 
degree of Doctor of Music upon him. 
Mrs. George Bethell, contralto, a new- 
comer to Richmond, was warmly wel- 
comed in several songs. 

Most of the city’s musicians united in 
the benefit concert. W. Henry Baker 
directed with his usual skill and was 
ably supported by Mrs. Railey P. Shif- 
lett, soprano; Mrs. George Bethell, con- 
tralto, and Joseph Wittemore, tenor. 
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MONG several teachers who are studying with Mr. Hayes 
A is MISS BERTYNE NE COLLINS, who has just been 
engaged as teacher of singing at the American Institute of 


Applied Music at No. 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York. 
She is entirely the product of Mr. Hayes’ teaching. 
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Although a “no encore” rule had been de- 
cided upon, Mr. Baker was compelled 
to break this at the conclusion of Joseph 
Whittemore’s number, the “Berceuse” 
from “Jocelyn,” in which there was a 
violin obbligato by Beryl Ferguson. Mrs. 
Shiflett and Mrs. Bethell were enthusias- 
tically received. The orchestra played 
works by Elgar, Rossini, Mendelssohn, 
and the “Unfinished” Symphony of Schu- 
bert. A quartet by Dancla gave Messrs. 
Kessnich, Donahue, Ryall and Runge, of 
the orchestra, a fine opportunity to show 
their gifts. A large sum was realized 
from a silver offering taken up during 
the performance. G. W. J., JR. 





OPERA SCENE IN CONCERT 





Beatrice Gjertsen Has Novel Finale for 
Her Initial Program 


A markedly operatic atmosphere at- 
tached to the song recital given by Bea- 
trice Gjertsen on December 3 at AX®olian 
Hall, New York. In the first place, Miss 
Gjertsen came heralded as a Kammer- 





Beatrice Gjertsen, American Dramatic 
Soprano 


singerin and dramatic soprano of the 
Grand Ducal Court Opera at Weimar. 
Secondly, she opened her program with 
“Dich theure Halle” from “Tannhauser” 
and closed it with a performance in cos- 
tume of “Minneleide’s Farewell” from 
Hans Pfitzner’s opera, “Die Rose vom 
Liebesgarten.” Further, the singer ap- 
proached her interpretation of the songs 
from the standpoint of a dramatic so- 
prano of the opera house. 

Such was the success with which Miss 
Gjertsen projected the intensity of the 
Pfitzner scene across this concert plat- 
form that the audience might well have 
wished for a hearing of the artist on the 
operatic stage. She revealed a physical 
qualification for heroic réles in her Juno- 
esque beauty and her dignity of bearing, 
Characteristics of her voice are its re- 
markable volume and its pleasing pianis- 
simo tones. Her treatment of lieder was 
of the impassioned type. She was heart- 
ily applauded and added as encores a 
Seandinavian song and the “Cry of the 
Valkyries.” 

Miss Gjertsen was supported by Har- 
rison Wall Johnson as accompanist and 
solo pianist. The concert was under the 
management of the Hirsch Musical 
Agency. K. S. C. 


Miss Elliott’s Salon Musicale 


Charlotte St. John Elliott, soprano, 
presented an _ exceedingly interesting 
program on December 6, in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall. The event, which 
was announced as the fifth of a series 
of salon musicales, was well attended. 
Miss Elliott’s voice manifestly pleased 


the audience. Her numbers included 
songs by Haydn, Schubert, Jensen, 
Bishop and Rubinstein. The soprano 


was assisted by Richard Durrett, tenor, 
whose contributions proved heartily wel- 
come. Miss Elliott and Mr. Durrett col- 
laborated in a duet from “Otello.” The 
accompanist was Clemente de Macchi. 





In his “Pages from an Unwritten 
Diary,” Sir Charles Villiers Stanford has 
this to say about Wagner, whom he saw 
at Bayreuth in 1876: “I regretted seeing 
him in the flesh. The music was the 
music of Jekyll, but the face was the face 
of Hyde. Whatever magnetism there 
was in the man, his physiognomy did its 
best to counteract. The brow and head 
were most impressive, the mouth and 
chin equally repulsive. Together they 
made a most curious combination of 
genius and meanness, which exactly cor- 
responced to the Wagner of the Liszt 
letters ind the autobiography.” 


LOUISVILLE THRONG 
FOR SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Noted Singer in Fine Program— 
New Male Chorus in First 
Concert 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 6.—One of the 
largest audiences ever assembled in the 
Schubert Masonic Theater turned out on 
last Wednesday evening to hear Mme. 
Schumann-Heink in one of her incom- 
parable programs. This was the first of 
a series of three concerts that are being 
given under the local direction of Harry 
Marx. 


That the famous contralto is held in 
the warmest esteem by local music lovers 
was fully attested at this concert by the 
prolonged applause that greeted and fol- 
lowed her every appearance. She was 
in magnificent vocal fettle and gave 
noble interpretations to the numbers 
making up her programs, which included 
Erda’s scene from “Rhinegold,”’ Wal- 
traute’s scene from “Gétterdammerung,” 
“Brangine’s Warning” from “Tristan 
und Isolde,” the Shepherd’s Song from 
“Tannhauser,’ Wagner’s “Triume,” and 
other songs in German and English. 

The contralto was assisted by a new- 
comer in the person of Edward Mc- 
Namara, baritone, who disclosed a pleas- 
ing voice of mellow quality and good 
range, and who sang with excellent inter- 
pretation. 

The singers were splendidly supported 
by Mrs. Katherine Hoffman at the piano. 

An important local concert occurred 
on Thursday evening at the Woman’s 
Club, when the initial appearance of the 
long expected Male Chorus was made. 
This body of singers is made up of solo- 
ists from the various church choirs and 
numbers forty individuals, under the 
guiding baton of Carl Shackleton, or- 
ganist of Warren Memorial Church. 

The parts were well balanced and the 
quality of tone was noble and of and 
organ-like quality. 

The soloists were Peter J. Schlicht, 
baritone, whe sang the solos in “Land- 
sighting” in his usual beautiful manner, 
and Arthur Almstedt, basso, whose fine 
voice was thoroughly enjoyed in various 


solos. Florence Blackman is the com- 
petent accompanist of the club, and 
Frank T. Buerk is the president. Three 


concerts are planned for 1915, with a 
possibility of visiting soloists. mF. 


New York Recital of Jan Sickesz 


When New York hears Jan Sickesz, 
the Dutch pianist, at his recital at 
AKolian Hall on Thursday afternoon, De- 
cember 17, he will play Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight” Sonata, Schumann’s Fan- 
tasy, op. 17, a Brahms group, made up of 
two intermezzi, the popular B Minor Ca- 
priccio and E Flat Major Rhapsodie; 
two Rachmaninow Preludes and Liszt’s 
“Sonetto del Petrarca” and Sixth Sym- 
phony. Mr. Sickesz has not been heard 
in this country for several years. He is 
booked for a tour this season under the 
direction of Antonia Sawyer. 


Mme. Marie Von Unschuld, pianist, as- 
sisted by her little daughter of six years, 
recently gave a concert in Washington 
in behalf of the cotton situation of the 
South. A goodly sum was _ realized, 
which will be expended in buying cotton 
clothing for the European war sufferers. 
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as there is no artist more  popu- 
lar with the local public to-day than 
this soprano, the audience was the 
largest that has attended any of 
this orchestra’s functions this season. 
Her contributions were the florid aria, 
“Durch Zartlichkeit und Schmeicheln” 
from Mozart’s “Entfiihrung” and three 
Charpentier songs—“Les cloches felées,” 
“Priére” and “Chevaux de Bois”—which 
she has made familiar at her recitals. 
She could not have been received more 


enthusiastically had she been in her best 
form, which she was decidedly not. In 
the Mozart aria her voice sounded 
fatigued and the higher flights of the 
music found her unequal to the task. 
Nor were the Charpentier songs—pass- 
ingly poor stuff at best—delivered in 
much happier fashion. But Mme. Gluck’s 
abilities have so often been set forth with 
definite brilliancy that the effects of an 
off-day need not perturb her admirers. 
Such days are among the inevitable heri- 
tages of all artists. 

The orchestra offered the “Eroica” 
Symphony, Florent Schmitt’s “Reflets 
d’Allemagne” and three “British Folk 
Songs and Dances” by the young Aus- 
tralian, Percy Grainger, whose artistic 
creed and novel ideas on the employment 
of unfamiliar percussion instruments 
were recounted at length in these columns 
a few weeks ago. The Beethoven sym- 
phony was creditably done, if not with 
any unwonted degree of eloquence, and 
the Florent Schmitt sketches—for some 
reason or other given in place of Bala- 
kirew’s “Islamey” that was originally 
announced—were handled with dainti- 
ness. They consist of three little waltzes 
of no particular individuality or novelty 
—a thousand composers might have writ- 
ten them—which purport to convey 
Scmitt’s impressions of Niirnberg, Dres- 
den and Munich in the order named. The 
fact is that they suggest these cities 
about as much as they do Antwerp, Dix- 
mude or Petrograd. Before playing them 
Mr. Damrosch explained that they com- 
bined German “gemiithlichkeit” and 
French charm and_ were therefore 
scarcely in keeping with the times. 

Mr. Grainger’s pieces, which aroused 
some of the heartiest enthusiasm of the 
afternoon, consist of an Irish reel called 
“Molly on the Shore”; an “Irish Tune” 
from County Derry and a Morris Dance 
tune, “Shepherd’s Hey.” The scores have 
been “lovingly and reverently dedicated 
to the memory of Edvard Grieg.” They 


the Shore” only strings are used; in the 
other arrangements a fuller orchestral 
complement, the “Shepherd’s Hey” call- 
ing among other things for piano, con- 
certina and xylophone. Mr. Grainger’s 
instrumental colors are charming if not 
extreme, and the same must be said of 
his harmonizations. The _ sentimental 
Irish tune is in itself of much beauty and 
the “Shepherd’s Hey” fresh and extreme- 
ly exhilarating. 

Mr. Grainger played the piano part 
himself in this last number, and the 
audience, which took no end of pleasure 
in the successive pieces, applauded him 
roundly and recalled him many times 
to the stage. The orchestra played his 
music extremely well. mn. F. F. 





Herma Menth and Adele Krueger in Red 
Cross Concert 


Herma Menth, the young Viennese 
pianist; Adele Krueger, soprano, and 
Emmanuel Reicher, the famous German 
actor, appeared on December 3 at the 
Arion Society in a program under the 
auspices of the German actors in Amer- 
ica. The proceeds were devoted to the 
Red Cross fund. Miss Menth gave bril- 
liant performances of the popular Liszt 
“Liebestraum,”’ the  Schubert-Tausig 
“Marche Militaire,” and for an encore 
Liszt’s “Etude in D Flat Major.” Mme. 
Krueger was heard to advantage in Ger- 
man lieder, which she sang artistically. 


Arthur Nevin to Senate in New York 
City This Winter 


Making his headquarters in New York 
for the Winter Arthur Nevin, whose com- 
positions have won him a place among 
contemporary native musicians, returned 
to the city last week from Peterboro, 
N. H., where he has been staying since 
last Spring. Mr. Nevin lived in the 
MacDowell Colony there and worked be- 
fore and after the August festival, at 
which one of his orchestral works was 
heard. Since then he has completed a 
one-act opera. He will devote his time 
this Winter to composing and teaching 
composition in New York. 





Bradford A. More, an employe in a 
New York bank and a soloist in the choir 
of the Dutch Reformed Church of Flush- 
ing, L. I., ended his life by cutting his 
throat at his home in Flushing on No- 
vember 28. His wife has been soprano 
soloist at St. Michael’s Catholic Church, 
Flushing. No reason for the act has 
been discoverable. 
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TERESA CARRENO, the world-renowned pianist, says: 


Leslie Hodgson is a pianist of the highest ability. Mis 
interpretations not only show great poetry and charm but 
they also possess the rare qualities of thorough musician- 
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COMPOSERS AS HER OPERA COACHES 





Massenet, Saint-Saens and Reyer 
Trained Mrs. Witherspoon 
in Their Works 


HE tragedy hanging over Paris this 
Winter, closing its opera house, and 
making of its cafés places of gloom that 
are closed at 9.30, places where to ap- 
pear in evening dress would be thought 
the gravest violation of good taste, re- 
call to Mrs. Greta Hughes Witherspoon 
the great contrast with musical Paris as 
she knew it, when Massenet and Saint- 
Saéns were prominent figures in gay 
musical life. At the soirées of the Prin- 
cess Broncoran and Princess Bibesco one 
met the Polish colony gathered for delect- 
able music from Paderewski and Stojow- 
ski, Moszkowski and Diémer, with the 
poet Mischkiewitch among the listeners, 
everyone who was worth while, waiting 
for invitations to the famous musical 
parties. 

For seven years Greta Hughes studied 
with Paris teachers, LaGrange, Dubulle 
and others. She had been coached by 
Massenet in his operas, “Le Cid,” “‘Héro- 
diade,” “Manon” and “La Navarraise,” 
by Reyer in his opera, “Sigurd,” and by 
Saint-Saéns in his opera, “Henry VIII.” 

It had always been the intention of 
the musical young American to become 
an opera singer. In the days of her New 
York study with Agramonti, at two 
operatic evenings given in one of the 
theaters, Reginald De Koven, who was 
present, asked the promising young 
singer to take soprano roles in operas 
he had then under way. Other offers 
came for the opera in Havana, but the 
lure of Paris was too strong. 

It was Paderewski who suggested an 
English concert début, arranged by the 
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Mrs. Greta Hughes Witherspoon, Ameri- 
can Vocal Teacher 


London manager, Daniel Mayer, which 
took place with Sir Henry Wood’s Or- 
chestra, the two soloists of the day be- 
ing Mark Hambourg and Mlle. Jeanne 
Greta, as the débutante then styled her- 
self. The favorable press notices of this 
concert gained for the young artist a 
whole season’s concert bookings in Scot- 
land, Wales and the English provinces, 
as well as numerous orchestral concert 
engagements in London, one being a com- 
mand to sing before the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards King Edward VII. 

To Mlle. Greta was due the introduc- 
tion of the Gabriel Fauré songs into Lon- 
don, and autographed copies of them, as 
well as of those by Herman Bemberg, 
Francois Thome and Massenet, bear wit- 
ness to the grateful acknowledgment of 
their success upon the concert programs 
of the day. 


Incident of a Royal Duke 


Mrs. Witherspoon recalls one incident 
of these London days that is amusing 
in the light of subsequent changes in the 
royal family of England. At a Garden 
Party where she had been singing when 
refreshments were served an _ elderly 
gentleman placed himself beside her, 
offering her a cup of tea. Like most 
American girls, Mlle. Greta felt the 
world to be her own, and glancing at 
the cup said, “But I never drink tea 
with cream in it,’ at which the stately 
gentleman rose and said quietly, “Oh, | 
will change it for you.” Returning with 
the cup he said, “I wonder if you know 
who I am?” and to the girl’s questioning 
gaze replied, “I am called the Duke of 
Teck’”—no other than the father of Eng- 
land’s present queen! 

Mrs. Witherspoon has for. several 
years been a distinguished member of 
the teaching profession in New York, 
and has spent her Summers in Europe in 
further search of knowledge. During 
one season she had daily lessons for three 
months with Lamperti in Berlin, the 
teacher of Marcella Sembrich. Other 
Summers she spent in London coaching 
with Sir Henry Wood in well known 


oratorios and the classics of musical 
literature. 
Viola Waterhouse, the New York so- 


prano; Christine Levin, the contralto; 
Clifford Lott, the concert baritone and 
prominent teacher of Los Angeles; 
Bertha Wesselhoeft Swift, of Boston; 
Mildred Brennan, the teacher of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, are well known examples of 
her successful instruction. Mrs. Wither- 
spoon has established herself this season 
at 135 West Seventy-ninth Street. Many 
students from distant cities are among 
her pupils, notably three promising young 
singers, Cordelia Kautz, a soprano from 
Indiana; Ruth Thomas, of Columbus, O., 
and Elizabeth Carpenter, of Mont- 
clair, N. J. ALICE BRADLEY. 
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MME AILDA’S VOCAL CHARM 


Metropolitan Soprano Delights Mozart 
Hearers with Mr. La Forge 


Frances Alda offered another of her 
attractive recital programs in New York 
on December 6, the hearers being mem- 
bers of the New York Mozart Society, 
assembled at the Hotel Astor. Mme. 
Alda revealed the delightful qualities of 
her art in a variety of songs, of which 
her inimitable delivery of Woodman’s 
“An Open Secret“ was re-demanded, and 
she gave a glimpse of her operatic gifts 
in “One Fine Day” from “Butterfly.” 

That notable accompanist, Frank La 
Forge, proved the sterling value of his 
solo abilities in several pieces, including 
his own “Romance.” His creative talents 
were further exemplified by his “I Came 
with a Song” and “In Pride of May,” 
sung by Mme. Alda. 


Auer Writes Alexander Bloch of His 
Arrival in Petrograd 


Alexander Bloch, the young violinist, 
received a_ letter recently from his 
teacher, Leopold von Auer, in which the 
great Russian master stated that he had 
arrived safely in Petrograd after a five 
days’ journey across Germany, Sweden 
and Finland. 

Mr. Bloch was married last month to 
Blanche Bloch, the gifted pianist, who 
has assisted him in both of his New York 
recitals at AZolian Hall. She is a pupil 
of Leschetizky and Schnabel. Since the 
opening of the concert season the violin- 
ist and his wife, who accompanies him 
in his concert work, have filled numerous 
engagements, appearing in the subscrip- 
tion course at Wellesley College with 
Frederic Martin, bass, in a recital at the 
Educational Alliance, New York, and at 
Kingston, N. Y., in a Belgian Relief 
Fund benefit with Eva Mylott, contralto, 
and Marie Narelle, soprano. 


Diversified Activities of Mme. Hassler- 


Fox 


Mme. Regina Hassler-Fox gave her 
first public recital this season recently 
in Newark, N. J. Her success resulted 
in an engagement for another Newark 
recital. Mme. Fox’s singing on Novem 
ber 24, when she appeared as soloist at 
the Community Club concert at White 
Plains, N. Y., evoked much enthusiasm, 
the contralto being engaged for a concert 
to be given in that city in January. After 
her season of recitals and concert ap- 
pearances the singer will be the contralto 
soloist at the Newark Festival in May, 
appearing on the Wagner program. 


MENDELSSOHN GLEE 
IN STRONG PROGRAM 


Grieg and Harling Works Finely 
Sung Under Koemmenich — 
Able Soloists 


Introducing some novelties and reviv- 
ing two important larger works, the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club inaugurated the 
second year of Louis Koemmenich’s lead- 
ership with a concert at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on December 1. A decided 
artistic asset was the participation of 
May Mukle, the English ’cellist, as solo- 
ist. 

Mr. Koemmenich’s abilities as a choral 
conductor were set forth strikingly in 
the two big works, Grieg’s “Land Sight- 
ing’ and W. Franke Harling’s “Before 
the Dawn.” Miss Mukle played the sup- 
plementary ’cello part in the latter work 
and the club brought forward as soloist 
one of its own artist-members, Bechtel 
Alcock, the tenor. Mr. Alcock’s singing 
was one of the achievements of the even- 
ing, combining refined tone with virility 
and a gripping emotional fervor. The 
work of the male chorus in both this 
work and in “Land Sighting” reflected 
Mr. Koemmenich’s fine control of nuance 
and climax. In the Grieg another Men- 
delssohn soloist, William D. Tucker, re- 
vealed a resonant baritone. 

A “first time” performance was that of 
Mabel Wood Hill’s “The Song of the 
Grail-Seekers,” written for the club, 
which opened the program effectively. 
Victor E. Nessler’s “Ave Maria,” with 
Mr. Tucker singing the solo lines, was 
the miniature gem of the program. In 
Franz Curtis “To the Dead of the IItis” 
the chorus was not always precise in its 
attack. 

For the breadth of Miss Mukle’s in- 
terpretations and her full, round tone, as 
manifested in the Valentini Sonata in 
F and shorter pieces, there was ample 
applause. Charles A. Baker was a com- 
pletely satisfactory accompanist for Miss 
Mukle and for the club. K. S.C. 


The Russian violinist, Efrem Zimbal- 
ist; the opera basso, Adamo Didur; the 
actress, Nazimova; the Russian Cathe- 
dral Choir and the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra were heard, December 1, at 
the Biltmore Hotel, New York, in an 
entertainment, the proceeds of which 
went to the aid of Russian war sufferers. 
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CARL 


FRIEDBERG’S 


first Boston recital and his first ap- 
pearance with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra as viewed by the 
critics: 

By Phillip Hale 


Boston Herald—The marked charac- 
teristics of Mr. Friedberg’s playing 
were clearly shown in the Rondo by 
Schubert and the pieces by Brahms. 
Beethoven’s Sonata was thoughtfully 
considered. While the reading was not 
too analytical, we have seldom heard 
a clearer exposition of the structure. 
Nor did the pianist grow unduly sen- 
timental when he came to the air with 
its variations. 

The performance of the Rondo was 
thoroughly delightful. The curious 
blend of naiveté and art, of childish 
good humor and mature thought, was 
maintained throughout. The pieces by 
Brahms were played in an incompar- 
able manner. 

Truly an artist; truly a personage. 
Let us hope that he can be heard here 
with orchestra. . 

Boston Transcript—Carl Friedberg 
played for the first time in Boston in 
a concert of his own yesterday aft- 
ernoon in Jordan Hall. .. . 

Mr. Friedberg is more than an expert 
technician of the piano since he has 
the instinctive and practised feeling for 
it that respects its powers. He does 
not overdrive his instrument or seek 
to give it an orchestral voice. On the 
other hand, he has a discerning ear 
for sensuous beauty in the tone that 
he draws from it and as quick a per- 
ception of the range of emphasis and 
shading that he can give to it. In 
similar fashion he apprehends and im- 
parts his music. Whether it is as in- 
trospective as Beethoven’s late Son- 
ata in E major, as frank as some of the 
pieces by Schubert, on Mr. Friedberg’s 
program yesterday, or as_ variously 
eloquent as Schumann’s ‘‘Symphonic 
Etudes,”’ his exposition is luminous. 

St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat— 
Pianist Carl Friedberg carried off the 
honors at the third Symphony Orches- 
tra concert yesterday afternoon. 

oe Carl Friedberg, to use a par- 
lous phrase in parlous times, came, 
saw and conquered. 

That Intermezzo was beautifully re- 
solved and the cadenza a marvel of ex- 
ecution. More than that, the compo- 
sition was correctly placed by Fried- 
berg’s playing. ; 

It became a true piano concerto with 
orchestra, not a piano solo with or- 
chestral accompaniment. The over- 
wrought, floricultured allegro was 
played clearly, cleanly with a fine al- 
lotment of values. It thus lost some- 
thing of its saccharine sweetness and 
grew more into a poetic composition. 

Mr. Friedberg was tendered an ova- 
tion by the audience—something quite 
unusual—matinée orchestra concert 
crowds being rather reserved. 

The limpidity of Friedberg’s touch 
and his splendid staccato manipulation 
showed to excellent advantage. The 
piano just had to respond to these 
slender steely fingers and that power- 
ful, yet resilient, wrist. } 

Freidberg is the quiet, self-contained 
genius, nothing of the pedant, singu- 
larly free from pose or what the Eng- 
lish call “‘side.” Of his nervosity and 
power, however, there is no doubt. 
Should he essay to give us something 
like a Chopin Polonaise, with all its 
material and freedom-calling imagery, 
Friedberg would astonish us by his re- 
serve force, for there is strength in the 
little meister’s forearms unexampled. 


Carl Freidberg As The Symphony Soloist, 
A Paderewski Sans Tricks. 


The St. Louls Times—. . There 
was nothing academic or didactic about 
his playing of Schumann’s A minor 
Concerto. The work demands musician- 
ship and solid pianism, qualities abund- 
antly manifested by Friedberg. 

The stormy applause which followed 
Friedbere’s playing of his number in 
the program, did not cease until the 
artist played an encore. Here again 
Friedberg evinced his powers of sensi- 
tive interpretation, which, together 
with his brilliant technique, evolved a 
musical picture which will never be 
forgotten by those who were fortunate 
enough to hear it. 
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CONSTANTINO HAS PLAN TO GIVE 
OPERA IN A CHAIN OF CITIES 





Tenor Conferring with Leading Citizens of Chicago and St. Louis to That 
End—Emmeran Stoeber, Cellist, Soloist with Chicago Orchestra 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, December 7, 1914. 


VERY musical artist in America 
sooner or later visits Chicago and 
last week there were numerous persons 
prominent in the musical world here. 
Florencio Constantino, the Spanish 
tenor, who is remembered here for some 
of his brilliant operatic representations, 
first with the San Carlo Opera Company 
under Henry Russell and later with 
Lydia Lipkowska, the Russian lyric so- 


prano, during the first season of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, has 
been here about a week, studying the 
operatic situation and resting before he 
undertakes his Western trip. He is. un- 
der contract to appear with the National 
Opera Company of Los Angeles for some 
fourteen weeks. 

Constantino, besides being a remark- 
ably fine tenor, is also a business man of 
talent. He was the impresario of a 
theater near Buenos Ayres, but evidently 
has left his native country for good, 
judging by his remarks, “You know I 
am now an American citizen.” Constan- 
tino has had conferences with leading 
public-spirited citizens both of Chicago 
and in St. Louis, regarding the establish- 
ment of opera organizations in a chain 
of cities. The nucleus of each company, 
such as the chorus and orchestra and 
minor principals, would be established in 
each city and artists of international 
fame would visit these cities for guest 
appearances. 

Max Rabinoff, the manager of Anna 
Pavlowa and her company of Russian 
dancers, spent a week here. Mme. Pav- 
lowa comes here for a week’s perform- 
ance in conection with the Century Opera 
Company. 

Last Saturday morning, Rudolph Ganz, 
the Swiss pianist, visited the former 
scene of his activities, the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, where for some three or 
four years he was one of the directors of 
the piano department. 

Raoul Bonnano, an Italian baritone, 
who had some excellent operatic engage- 
ments abroad this season, was obliged to 
abandon them and will make his resi- 
dence in Chicago for the present. 

Attillio Parelli, the composer and con- 
ductor, is another addition to our colony 
of foreign musicians who intend to make 
this city their future place of residence. 


The Symphony Concerts 


At the regular concert of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, under Frederick 
Stock’s direction last Friday afternoon, 
the first appearance of Emmeran Stober, 
‘cellist, a recent acquisition of the orches- 
tra, and the interpretation of Tschaikow- 
sky’s. Fifth Symphony in E Minor, were 
the important attractions. 

Mr. Stober was heard in the Haydn 
Concerto in D. Major, for violoncello and 
established himself as a performer of 
commendable qualifications. His tone 
while not powerful is clear and musical 
and his technical proficiency is ample. 

The Tschaikowsky symphony gave Mr. 
Stock another opportunity to disclose 
those gifts which have made him one of 
our foremost musicians, and his men 
played with remarkable sympathy and 
accuracy. 

Beethoven’s second “Leonore” over- 
ture, and the Mozart Serenade, for wood- 
wind and horns, made up the rest of the 
program. Strange indeed was the fact 
that the numbers by Beethoven, Mozart 
and Haydn were but apathetically re- 
ceived, while the symphony which took 
up the second part of the concert was 
listened to with marked interest and fol- 
lowed by liberal applause. 

The second of the “popular” concerts 
was given by the orchestra at Orchestra 
Hall last Thursday evening. Mr. Stock 
conducting. The “Sakuntala” Overture 
by Karl Goldmark opened the concert, 
and then followed two movements from 
Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony in F. 
Especially well received was the scherzo. 
The “Scéne Réligieuse” from Massenet’s 
Suite “Les Erinnyes,” with Bruno Stein- 
del cellist, as soloist; the “Peer Gynt” 
Suite, Grieg; the Overture to “Donna 
Diana,” Reznicek; selections from a 
Glazounow suite; the negro dance, “Bam- 
boula,” by Coleridge-Taylor, and the 
Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody, by Liszt, 
completed the program. The orchestra 
played superbly. 

- The first of the “Tiffin” musicales 
given in the Gold Room of the Congress 


Hotel, last Monday morning, brought to 
Chicago a dramatic soprano recently ar- 
rived in America in the person of Cora 
Kampre, who at short notice took the 
place of Mme. Gerville-Réache. Sharing 
the program with her was Albert Spald- 
ing, the violinist. 

Mme. Kampre, though styling herself 
a lyric soprano, has a voice that is de- 
cidedly dramatic, and she made a favor- 
able impression in an air from Saint- 
Saéns’s “Etienne Marcel,” another from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and songs by Bet- 
tinelli, Lehmann, Parkes and Del Rigo. 
Mme. Kampre’s voice is of fine texture 
and she has musical understanding. 

Mr. Spalding proved himself a virtu- 
oso of artistic attainments. He has 
broadened much on the musical side of 
his art and his technical agility, his clear 
intonation, his keen sense of rhythm 
were all tellingly displayed. 

A concert at the Germania Theater, 
given Monday evening, by M. W. Testa, 
Mme. Gerdes Testa and Edith Testa, 
brought forth the Liszt Concerto 
Pathetique for two pianos, in which 
Mme. and Miss Testa disclosed natu- 
ral though unschooled talent. The sing- 
ing of the Prologue from Leoncavallo’s 
“Pagliacci” by Mr. Testa in German 
showed him as a quasi-baritone-tenor of 
dubious gifts. 

Lorenz Hirschhorn, tenor, gave a song 
recital at the MacBurney studio Thurs- 
day evening, assisted by Grace Grove, 
accompanist. 

An ensemble program was given by 
pupils of Rudolph Reuter and Leon Sa- 
metini, both of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, at the Ziegfeld Theater Saturday 
morning. The program contained the 
first movement of the Mozart B Flat 
Piano Concerto, performed by John 
Carre; the Piano and Violin Sonata in C 
Minor, by Grieg, played by Claudia Page 
and Bernard Dieter; the G Minor Bal- 
lade of Chopin, by Mrs. Vera Brown; the 
Piano and Violin Sonata of John A. Car- 
penter, played by Mildred Brown and 
Charles Gabriel, and the Adagio and 
Finale from Grieg’s A Minor Piano Con- 
certo, played by Florence Bettray. Mr. 
Reuter supplied the orchestral parts on a 
second piano. 

Celene Loveland, pianist, was one of 
the soloists of the Amateur Musical Club, 
at its concert given at Assembly Hall, on 
November 30. She presented Rudolph 
Ganz’s “Bauertanz,” op. 24, “Sur un 
vieux petit cimetiere,” by Florent 
Schmitt, and the “Polonaise” in E Minor, 
op. 46. Her work was up to her usual 
standard, and she was most enthusias- 
tically received. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Simmons with Woodruff Chorus in 
Deems Taylor Cantata 


The unusual character of Deems Tay- 
lor’s new cantata, “The Highwayman,” 
has resulted in many leading choral so- 
cieties taking up the work this Winter. 
Arthur D. Woodruff will produce it on 
Tuesday evening, February 9, with the 
Musical Art Society of Englewood, N. J. 
For this concert he has engaged William 
Simmons, the young American baritone, 
to sing the solo part, which was created 
last August by Reinald Werrenrath, 
when the cantata was first heard at the 
MacDowell Festival at Peterboro, N. H. 
Mr. Simmons will also sing two groups 
of songs at this concert. 





Kreisler Hears Morse-Rummel Perform 
His Arrangements of Masters 


Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Kreisler were 
among the guests present at a musi- 
cale given by a prominent member 
of New York society, in which William 
Morse-Rummel, the young violinist, 
played the Bruch G Minor Concerto and 
several of Mr. Kreisler’s adaptations of 
the old masters. Mr. Kreisler expressed 
his high approval of Mr. Rummel’s art 
and thanked him several times for the 
pleasure he had given him. Mr. Rummel 


leaves for an extended Southern tour in 
December. 





Pianist Tallarico in Grand Rapids 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., Dec. 4.—Pas- 
quale Tallarico, pianist, gave a recital 
on Wednesday evening before a large and 
brilliant audience. Mr. Tallarico dis- 
played his dazzling technic, spontaneous 
rhythm, clean phrasing and introspec- 
tive faculty. The Concerto in A Minor 
by MacDowell, for the playing of which 
Mr. Tallarico was awarded the Ameri- 
can Pianists’ Competition, was superbly 
done, with Leo Sowerby, composer-pian- 
ist, at the second piano. 








ARRIGO 


SERATO 


the ITALIAN VIOLINIST gives 
masterful performance at first 


New York Recital 
REVIEWS 


New York Press—If every lover of 
music had known in advance what he 
would miss by staying away from 
Arrigo Serato’s first recital in New 
York, Carnegie Hall would have been 
packed from pit to dome yesterday 
afternoon. Violin playing at once so 
masterful and so moving it has never 
been the privilege of the writer to 
hear. 

To set forth in cold blood when one 
is still under the immediate influence 
of such overpowering impressions, the 
characteristics that make Serato su- 
preme among violinists of this day and 
generation, at least in the opinion of 
some of us, is not an easy task. If 
so high an estimate of his powers is 
just, however, as the writer for the 
Press sincerely believes, it is due to 
the fact that he combines all the loft- 
iest qualities of musical interpretation 
in his art, obtaining in it a co-ordi- 
nation of technical dexterity, beauty 
and expressiveness of tone, intellec-. 
tual grasp, refinement of taste, and 
depth of feeling that approach close to 
the ideal. 

The Evening Post—Almost unherald- 
ed a violinist of the first rank has ap- 
peared before the New York public 
for the first time this year. Arrigo 
Serato gave a recital Wednesday aft- 
ernoon at Carnegie Hall which served 
to strengthen the splendid impression 
he made at his recent début with the 
Philharmonic. Mr. Serato’ distin- 
guished himself especially in his play- 
ing of the Bach sonata. The purity 
and beauty of his style and the rich- 
ness of his tone were most enjoyable, 
especially in the beautiful slow move- 
ment. He showed much taste in his 
treatment of the Wieniawski Con- 
certo, which he played with a virility 
which transformed it from a mere 
show piece to something worth listen- 
ing to. He has the sure touch which 
denotes the master. 


New York American—The Italian 
violinist was first introduced to New 
York at a Philharmonic concert that 
took place a week ago, and yester- 
day afternoon he deepened the good 
impression made at that time. He 
played the Bach number with mas- 
terly technique and scholarly correct- 
ness, with repose and dignity. 


New York Sun—The performance of 
the work held the attention to a quite 
remarkable degree through fine ac- 
curacy in intonation and admirable 
phrasing. 

New York Times—The dignity and 
breadth of his style were to be ad- 
mired. Mr. Serato’s technique is 
ample and brilliant. . . He is an 
artist whose accomplishments and evi- 
dent high aims are worthy of much 
respect. 

New York Tribune—Of the brilliancy 
of Mr. Serata’s technique there never 
was any doubt; yesterday, notably in 
the Bach sonata in E minor, he dis- 
played other and deeper qualities. The 
sonata is a work only to be accom- 
plished successfully by a violinist 
of fine abilities. Mr. Serato rose 
to the occasions and gave of it a 
performance of rare musicianship, con- 
tinent in tone and manner, yet broad 
and dignified in scope. There was in 
it no exaggeration and no darting after 
effect. It was the reading of a serious 
and dignified artist. 


Deutsches Journal—In Vieuxtemps 
Concerto his marvellops technique was 
also shown, as neither artistic co-or- 
dination nor lucidity was lacking. His 
mode of interpretation is large in con- 
ception and profoundly serious, it is 
noble in phrasing and highly sensitive, 
disdaining to make the slightest con- 
cession to sentimentality and unre- 
straint. 


New Yorker Statts-Zeitung—No mat- 
ter what Serato plays, his playing is 
perfection itself. He has a tone which 
is well-nigh without a peer as regards 
sonority, flexibility, magic charm; the 
intelligence with which he plays makes 
every composition which he renders 
a thing of plastic beauty; tempera- 
mentally he knows when to give full 
rein to his fire and dash, when to re- 
strain it. And his technique, perfect 
and great, is the solid foundation upon 
which the artistic conception of the in- 
terpreter rears itself. 


Dates now being booked for 1915-16 
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PHILHARMONIC IN 
MACDOWELL SUITE 


Masterpiece of the American 
Composer Rescued from 
Inexplicable Neglect 





Music-lovers well versed in the works 
of Edward MacDowell—who are, un- 
happily, none too numerous—have won- 
dered long and with good reason why 
conductors overlook the great American 
master’s “Indian Suite” as persistently 
as pianists do his “Keltic Sonata.” Some- 
thing like five or more years have elapsed 
since this, his greatest and most inspired 
orchestral composition, has been given in 
its. entirety in New York, occasional 
pleas for it in the meantime having been 


incontinently snubbed. 

It remained for Mr. Stransky, who in 
most cases has been singularly successful 
in the American pieces he has given an 
airing, to rediscover this superb Suite 
and at last Sunday afternoon’s Philhar- 
monic concert in Carnegie Hall it led all 
the other orchestral numbers of the pro- 
gram in order as well as in musical value. 
It was a pity that he placed so fine a 
masterwork first on the list, for the in- 
evitable latecomers missed some of its 
beauties. But apart from that he is 
most cordially to be thanked for it. 
Surely one may hope for several repeti- 
tions of it this season. 

Not one of the five movements has lost 
in the course of years a jot of its fresh- 
ness. The quality of inspiration, the 
poetic eloquence, the sincerity and the 
lofty imaginative beauty and force of 
this music are puissant above all else 
of the kind created and brought to our 
notice in this country. It is a monu- 
mental portrait, the spirit of a race con- 
centrated through the exquisitely sym- 
pathetic vision of a poet into an impos- 
ing tonal document. And in it Mac- 
Dowell’s genius attained a maturity of 
feeling and an authority of style that it 
never surpassed, though which in several 
subsequent cases it equalled. 

Lawrence Gilman did not exaggerate 
when he called the searchingly poignant 
“Dirge,” “the most profoundly affecting 
threnody in music since the ‘Gétterdim- 
merung’ funeral march.” That over- 
whelming movement forms the climax 
of the Suite, though the remaining four 
—notably the “Legend” and “In War 
Time”’—are wondrously potent. 

Mr. Stransky brought out the beauties 
of the work in a fashion that proved he 
had saturated himself with its spirit. 
The “Dirge” was given with profound 
impressiveness and the remaining sec- 
tions were compellingly rendered, though 
Mr. Stransky made a lengthy cut in the 
last one. 

Those who bemoan the coldness dis- 
played toward American compositions 
would have been gladdened by the joy 
which the audience openly manifested at 
the close of every division. Ample 
pleasure was likewise elicited by the 
orchestra’s stirring performances of 
Strauss’s “Don Juan,” Tschaikowsky’s 
“Italian Serenade” and _ Rubinstein’s 
“Feramors” ballet music, not to mention 
that of the Schumann Piano Concerto 
by Carl Friedberg, the soloist of the 
occasion. 

The German pianist gave a very pre- 
cise and well-ordered reading of the 
concerto, eminently praiseworthy in its 
technical and general musical aspects if 
not always warmed by the fire of imag- 
ination or readily communicative in its 
flight of poetic fancy. H. F. P 





Four Concerts of Ann Ivins 


Ann Ivins, the young American so- 
prano, recently appeared in a concert at 
Lockport, N. Y., associated with Rudolph 
Ganz, the Swiss pianist, and Albert 
Spalding, violinist. On November 28 
Miss Ivins sang at a reception given at 
the Nassau Hotel, Long Beach, by sev- 
eral women prominently identified with 
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The prediction that within a generation Europe will sit at the feet of America in matters musical is of especial interest as 
coming from one so thoroughly in touch with the artistic development of the United States as is Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, the 


world-renowned pianist. 





the resort’s social life. The soprano also 
gave a song recital at South Orange, N. 
J., on November 20, and at Newark on 
November 24. 


FRANKLIN RIKER’S HAPPY 
RETURN AS RECITALIST 


American Tenor Reappears in New York 
After Two Years’ Study with 
Vocal Masters Abroad 


Appearing in New York after two 
years’ study abroad Franklin Riker, fa- 
vorably known as a concert tenor, sang 
a recital at Aeolian Hall on Friday ev- 
ening, December 4. Mr. Riker in his 
Eureopean sojourn has worked with sev- 
eral masters, De Reszke in Paris, Stiick- 
gold in Munich, and Villani and Cottone 
in Milan; the results of this study were 
evidenced in ability to phrase more finely, 
to preserve the melodic line with greater 
ease and to present his songs in a man- 
ner more consistent with the best in re- 
cital-singing. His upper tones, when 
taken in full voice, still need attention, 
as the singer is inclined to take them too 
open. 

There were many things in Mr. Riker’s 
performance that call for praise. His 
program was rather happily chosen, 
though there were not a few songs of 
similar mood in the list. He deserves 
great credit for singing one of his groups 








of American songs early in the program, 
Marion Bauer’s_ splendidly climaxed 
“Only of Thee and Me,’ MacDowell’s 
“To the Golden Rod,” F. Morris Class’s 
notable “Romance,” and Ward-Stephens’s 
“Summer-Time.” 

In his old Italian, Gluck’s “O del mio 
dolce ardor” and de Luca’s ‘‘Non posso 
disperar” he displayed a fine command of 
bel canto. German songs included Schu- 
bert’s “Atlas,” in which the dramatic 
note was not sounded compellingly 
enough, Brahms’s “Sonntag,” rede- 
manded, Strauss’s “Nachtgang,” beau- 
tifully sung and an interesting new song 
by Jiirgens called “Zwei.” Mr. Riker was 
at his best in his French offerings, de 
Fontenailles’s “Verre Ardent,” Amadei’s 
“Chanson Grise” and _ Biisser’s “Le 
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Desir,” at the close of which he added 
Debussy’s “Aquarelles.” 

Two of his own songs “Song of Love” 
and “Prodigals of Power,” the latter con- 
structed most individually on a fascinat- 
ing dissonance which is continued osti- 
nato throughout the song, A. Walter 
Kramer’s “A Christmas Carol” and “For 
me the Jasmine Buds Unfold,” a bril- 
liant melodious song by his American 
teacher, Arthur Edward Stahlschmidt, 
closed an enjoyable program. A. W. K. 





Seventy-five Columbia University stu- 
dents have organized a club for the pur- 
pose of furnishing the Metropolitan 
Opera Company with “supers” for mob 
scenes. The students are thus permitted 
to witness the best operas free of charge. 
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THE ABORNS IN CHICAGO 


News from Chicago to the effect that several of the 
principals in the Century Opera Company, which is now 
giving a season of opera at popular prices in the West- 
ern metropolis, had asked that their salaries be cur- 
tailed in order that the season might be carried through 
without loss proves to be a slight distortion of the facts 
of the case. 

The first week of the season in Chicago was carried 
through with a loss, resulting in the management’s in- 
forming some of the singers that unless a 25 per cent. 
cut in salaries was consented to the season would have 
to be abandoned. It appears that the management 
planned its Chicago season with insufficient publicity. 
In a measure it followed a method of advance notice 
similar to that used by the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company in its several seasons. It lost sight, 
however, of the fact that the latter company was an or- 
ganization born in Chicago, supported by that city’s 
leading capitalists, and that it was an organization in 
which the people took civic pride. 

The receipts during the week just passed have proved 
better and the outlook for the remainder of the season 
is said to be a good one. The Messrs. Aborn have 
doubtless learned from their experience of the first 
week of their Chicago season how to prepare their com- 
ing to that city another year. It is to be hoped that 
they will conduct their advance publicity at that time 
in such a manner as to make unnecessary the bearing 
of a loss by the artists of the company. 

CONCERNING OPERATIC SCENERY 

The recent imposing triumph of Josef Urban’s new 

and individual scenic methods and principles in an 


. elaborately spectacular play called “The Garden of 


Paradise” recalls forcibly to mind the fact that not a 
few voices have for some time been lifted in an en- 
deavor to open the portals of the Metropolitan Opera 
House to the newer order of stage settings. Only re- 


cently the New York Globe uttered a fervid editorial to 
the effect that the present decorative scheme in vogue 
at this house is antiquated and outmoded. It prescribed 
Gordon Craig, Max Rheinhardt and Leon Bakst as the 
means of salvation, deploring the fact that in respect 
to all such admonitions this institution has hitherto 
“shown itself more cynical than perhaps any other on 
this side of the Atlantic Ocean.” 

There is much to be said on both sides of the ques- 
tion. It is undeniable, indeed, that in many phases of 
the scenic problem the Metropolitan has permitted itself 
to run behind the times and most of the new sets ac- 
quired in recent years have not shown any essential 
advancement in fundamental conception. Beautiful as 
they generally are, they have radical defects which 
necessarily persist. The Wagnerian dramas have been 
the chief sufferers. Strangely enough Wagnerian 
scenery has not kept pace with Wagnerian interpreta- 
tion. It is still modeled on the lines laid down in 1876, 
which were in the main mere compromises. To this day 
many of the greatest scenes in the “Nibelung’s Ring” 
remain unconvincing because of a painfully insistent 
adherence to these traditions. The laboriously moving 
and rigid canvas clouds that cover up the transforma- 
tions are frankly not what they ought to be. The 
last scene of “G6tterdimmerung” has steadily remained 
a frank perversion of the composer’s intention, and 
instances of the kind might be multiplied. 

On the other hand, devotees of scenery of the im- 
pressionistic order are apt to forget that its devices 
are not always compatible with the spirit of the work 
bodied forth in such an investiture. It does not in- 
evitably further dramatic illusion and is sometimes 
directly incongruous, for it must always be borne in 
mind that the actors are not impressionistic figures. 
Works of an intensely realistic nature such as abound 
in the modern operatic répertoire do not benefit by a 
background that is subtly suggestive rather than di- 
rectly photographic, as it were. Such scenery sorts 
best with operas of a basically poetic or fantastic 
nature. It might often serve the purpose in Wagner. 
But those who recall Mr. Urban’s sets for “Louise” at 
the Century Opera House will recollect the disconcert- 
ing effect of the first act and also remember that the 
noted artist was at times constrained to make his 
mountings approximate very closely those of the non- 
impressionistic painters. 

Undoubtedly the Metropolitan could profitably do 
more of the scenic sort of thing it has done in “Boris.” 
But to urge a complete abandonment of the older 
manner is as yet premature. Could the impressionists, 
pointillists or futurists devise a more beautiful or 
effective dress for “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” for example, 
than that which the Metropolitan has provided it? 





SAME OPERATIC FARE FOR BOSTON AND 
CHICAGO? 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S exclusive announcement last week 
of a project to consolidate the operatic interests of 
Chicago and Boston is now partially confirmed. One 
may welcome any plan that looks to the resumption of 
grand opera in the two cities which this season are 
suffering a lapse, due, ostensibly, to the war. But until 
the plan is announced in detail there is cause for 
wonderment that any one has the courage to seek a 
community of interests in two cities so divergent in 
their musical natures. Cities so differently constituted 
in their artistic propensities as Chicago and Boston can 
scarcely be fed indiscriminately on the same diet. Bos- 
ton, exacting to a fault in matters of absolute music, is 
singularly easy-going on questions of opera and con- 
tents itself readily with reiterations of a few well- 
worn works of the Italian and French répertoire. Chi- 
cago, more like New York, craves variety, and desires 
and supports Wagner as well as Puccini, Verdi or 
Massenet. Besides, it has shown itself more exacting 
in matters of interpretation. It would seem as though 
some delicate adjustments of artistic means would be 
necessary before the scheme can be made to operate 
with an altogether successful degree of elasticity. 


SANGERKRIEG IN THE TRENCHES 


The relation of music to war is a singular thing. 
Here we have stories of the opposing forces singing 
not only against but actually for each other in their 
trenches, while the musical savants of their respective 
nations, in the capitals, refuse to listen to music of the 
other nation. The spectacle is one of simple humanity 
transcending highbrowism and intellectual complexity. 
The psychology of the phenomenon in the trenches is 
not complex or difficult of understanding. It is much 
like the spectacle of the Yanks and Rebs in our own 
Civil War exchanging tobacco for coffee during the 
lulls in the fighting. However truly music may reflect 
certain national characteristics, and it frequently does 
this in the strongest possible manner, the reported 
incident shows that in another sense music transcends 





all nationality, not only in theory, but under circum- 
stances of the most trying actuality. 

It is quite natural that the strain of fighting in the 
trenches should find relief in song, although it does 
appear somewhat strange that the opposing forces 
should engage in something like friendly rivalry, or 
even mutual concert giving in the singing of their 
songs. The circumstance shows the interesting fact 
that the hate of man against man has very little place 
in such a war, and that the impelling motives of the 
combatants lie in regions remote from immediate per- 
sonal interests. It seems a pity that the spirit of the 
Sdngerfests of the opposing trenches could not reach 
to that remoter region and convert the combat itself 
into a beneficent Sdngerkrieg. 
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Riverside, Cal., Turns Out to Greet Marcella Craft 


When Marcella Craft, the American opera singer, 
who is now making concert appearances in this country, 
arrived in Riverside, Cal., a few weeks ago for a recital 
there she was greeted by a great crowd of citizens. 
This unusual distinction was accorded her as a tribute 
of her townsfolk, for she spent her childhood in that 
city, and her successful career in opera abroad had been 
watched with signal interest. 





_ Caruso—Enrico Caruso has bought a life membership 
in the Actors’ Fund of America. 


Saenger—Bula Benton Edmondson, the young Indian 
girl who recently married Richard Croker, was a pupil 
in the studios of Oscar Saenger. It is said that she 
studied the vocal art to develop expression in her 
lectures on Indian lore. 


Powell—Maud Powell has been having much success 
in her tour of the West. She writes: “We are enjoying 
Montana scenery, climate and patronage of violin art, 
the latter shown by packed houses. Indeed, so far, full 
houses have been the rule in spite of factory, mill and 
mine being shut down or on half time.” 


Fanning—Cecil Fanning, in his return recital before 
an audience of 4,000 in Massey Hall, Toronto, recently, 
won a unique distinction in that the critics stated he 
is now “in the class with such baritones as Henschel, 
Plunkett, Greene, Bispham and Wiillner,” surely enough 
glory for a young singer with the greater part of his 
career still before him. 


Herbert—At a recent performance of Victor Her- 
bert’s “The Only Girl,” in the audience were two Metro- 
politan artists who had been principals in Mr. Herbert’s 
“Madeleine” last season. These were Andres de Segu- 
rola, who was in a box party given by Henry Blossom, 
librettist of “The Only Girl,” and Paul Althouse, who 
occupied an opposite box with his attractive young wife. 

Spaeth—Sigmund Spaeth, music critic of the New 
York Evening Mail, described the recent people’s con- 
cert of that paper in the language of a lad who sat be- 
hind Mr. Spaeth—giving the row and seat number. A 
few days later Mr. Spaeth received a letter from the 
boy’s father stating that the youthful critic was Joseph 
Pavloff, an alto who appeared with Sirota on his Amer- 
ican tour. 


Garden—Mary Garden was in London, December 4, 
on her way to New York, and according to the cables is 
coming here “just to eat Christmas dinner with mother 
and father and then rush back to my hospital and refu- 
gee home in Paris.” She says further: “I shall not sing 
again in public for a year. I don’t feel that I shall have 
the heart to do so. I owe more to France than to any 
other country in the world, and now I want to do my 
little best to help France.” , 


Casini—Mme. Frances Alda has received a letter 
from Ambassador Gerard in answer to her inquiries as 
to the whereabouts of Gutia Casini, the ’cellist, whom 
she had engaged to appear with her on a concert tour 
of this country. The Ambassador reports that he is in- 
formed by the Consul General at Munich that Casini, 
otherwise known as Gutmann Katz, was arrested at 
Lindau and held a prisoner for one day, but was subse- 
quently released and is now following his profession un- 
hindered at Leipsic. 
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UR nearest approach to American 
folk songs, the Stephen C. Foster 
plantation melodies, recently came under 
a ban in Boston because of a so-called 
vulgarity. 

James J. Montague of the New York 
American now comes forward with some 
revised versions which should be accept- 
able to the Bostonese. Here they are: 


“Old Black Joe” 


Relegated to the past are the diurnal peri- 
ods in which the pulsating agency of my 
vascular system was adolescent and jocund. 

Vanished are my social intimates from the 
now greatly reduced acreage devoted to the 
chief staple of our Southern agricultural 
regions. 

Both are departed, I am free to say without 
fear of successful contradiction, to a region 
vastly superior to any terrestrial territory. 

I am auricularly conscious of their vocally 
propelled sound vibrations in the atmosphere: 

“Aged sable Joseph!” 


“My Old Kentucky Home” 


The center of the solar universe distributes 
its rays brilliantly upon my ancient Kentucky 
habitat. ; 

It is the season of greatest caloric energy. 
The inhabitants of Hamitic extraction are in 
excellent spirits. F 

Eventually a period of severe business de- 
pression will apply for entrance at the portal 
of the domicile ; 

Of my ancient Kentucky habitat, removed a 
very considerable distance. 

S$ #*..¢ 

“What is a_ polychromatic 
asked the advertising manager. 

“One written by a colored composer?” 
snapped the critic. 

* * * 

To our collection of musical headlines 

let us add this from the New York 


Review: 
MR. DAMROSCH TO 
TALK DECEMBER 14 


Can it be that the distinguished con- 
ductor has led a speechless life up to the 
present time? This is news, indeed. 

* * * 

Clarissa Barton has written a new song 
called “Gold and Misery.” She has sent a 
copy to the noted New York singer, Victor 
Herbert.—Middletown (0O.) Times. 


Mayhap, Clarissa heard Mr. Herbert 


score?” 





Of Percy Rector Stephens and his 
work | could write much, but will con- 
tent myself with saying that he knows 
more about the human voice, its pro- 
duction and development, than any 
one else | have met. For over a year 
| have taken a lesson each day | have 
been in New York City, and I! can 
hope for no greater help in_ vocal 
progress than a continuance of the 
same training. 
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sing in “Mlle. Modiste,” composed by 
Fritzi Scheff. 


* *k * 


There is a new system coming in the 
matter of concert giving, if many artists 
are to follow the example set by one re- 
citalist in a middle western city. Find- 
ing that the receipts were considerably 














below par, this artist played only one- 
third of his scheduled program. 

That seems reasonable enough—value 
given for value received. Let us see how 
this C. O. D. concert giving would work 
out. Here’s a handy little suggestion: 

Why not have in each concert hall box 
office a cash register with electric attach- 
ment connecting with an indicator in the 
artist’s dressing room. Thus as each 
ticket sale is made the treasurer will 
register the amount. And as the artist 
scans the indicator at the time for be- 
ginning the concert, he will decide: 

“What—only $73.25 in the house! Then 
I shall omit the sonata entirely.” 

* * * 


An Awful Threat 


Parson Johnston—“De contribution dis 
morning will be fo’ de purpose ob mak- 
ing up de deficit in your pastor’s salary. 
De choir will now sing and will con- 
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| cannot speak too highly of the 
work of Percy Rector Stephens as a 
voice specialist. His intimate under- 
standing of tone building and his re- 
markable familiarity with the psychol- 
ogy of the human voice are wonderful 
factors of his art. 
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have been re-engagements. 





ALL OF THE APPEARANCES THIS SEASON 


Earle La Ross 


THE AMERICAN PIANIST 


Many new dates. 


Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 


Modern and novel programs. 
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tinue to sing until de full amount am 
collected.”—Puck. 
yo 8 

The management of the Strand Thea- 
ter is unusually candid, reports F. P. A. 
in the New York Tribune. It presents 
“Fradkin, the noted young Russian vio- 
linist. Third and last week by request.” 

* * * 

Relative to the announcement that 
some of the Century Opera stars had 
voluntarily undergone a cut in salary, 
“Beau Broadway” of the New York 
Telegraph remarks: 

Possibly the average prima donna 
wouldn’t mind cutting her salary if by 
doing it she could accomplish a slightly 
bigger cut in the salary of the other so- 
prano. 





GLAZOUNOW QUARTET HEARD 


Sinsheimers Bring Forward Interesting 
Novelty in First Concert 


Bernhard Sinsheimer and his associates 
of the Sinsheimer Quartet deserve com- 
mendation for their bringing forward as 
a novelty at their concert of December 
2 at Rumford Hall, New York, such an 
interesting work as the Glazounow 
Quartet, op. 70, No. 5. There was an 
immediate response to the ingratiating 
quality of the four movements, especially 
in the skillful handling of the material 
in the Scherzo and the lovely themes of 
the Andante. The extreme dampness of 
the evening militated somewhat against 
the quartet’s achieving perfect intona- 
tion. 

For the remainder of the program Mr. 
Sinsheimer offered Mozart’s Quartet in 
G and the Brahms Piano Quartet, op. 
34, with Mrs. Sinsheimer lending able 
aid at the piano. New members of the 
quartet are Lajos Fenster, second vio- 
lin, and Willem Durieux, ‘cello, with 
Joseph Kovarik once more at the viola 
desk. K. S. C. 


An “All-Nashua” Music Drama Success- 
fully Performed 


NASHUA, N. H., Nov. 27.—A music 
drama entitled “The Storm King” was 
given its first performance recently at 
the Colonial Theater. Of peculiar inter- 
est is the fact that the entire produc- 
tion was composed and performed by na- 
tives of this city. Mrs. Anita Kimball 
wrote the story and W. King Collins com- 
posed the music, and to them belongs a 
good share of the credit for a very suc- 
cessful and _ interesting performance. 
The cast included thirteen principal sing- 
ers, all of whom acquitted themselves 
well, and a large chorus. The story was 
interesting, the music tuneful and the 
performance throughout creditable. So 
numerous were the requests for its repe- 
tition that on Thanksgiving eve it was 
given again to a capacity audience. 


Ruth K. Emblen’s Recital in Her Home 
City 

WHEELING, W. VA., Nov. 30.—Ruth K. 
Emblem’s fine soprano voice was easily 
the feature of the concert given on No- 
vember 26, at the Elks’ Grand Theater. 
Mme. Emblen was assisted by Dan Archi- 
bald, flautist, and their ensemble work 
in “Lo! Hear the Gentle Lark,” was de- 
lightful. One of the soprano’s extra 
numbers was “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” after which the applause attained 
its highest pitch. 


Vocal Head Opens Series at Lake Erie 
College 


PAINESVILLE, O., Nov. 19.—The recital 
season was opened at Lake Erie College 
with an excellent program by the head 
of the vocal department, Alice Cory. 
With a program so chosen as to reveal 
her breadth of musical interpretation and 
at the same time delight her audience, 
Miss Cory showed the power of a splen- 
did voice carefully trained. A “Heéro 
diade” aria and songs in English, French 
and German made up the program. 

Havrah Hubbard, assisted by Mr. Bax- 
ter, his accompanist, gave one of his 
opera talks before the members of the 
Pittsfield, Mass., Business Women’s 
Music Study Class November 20. 


Heinrich Zéllner’s patriotic opera “Der 
Ueberfall” has been revived at the 
Deutsches Opernhaus in Charlottenburg- 
Berlin. 
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DRESDEN’S APPROVAL 
FOR NEW CONDUCTOR 


Fritz Reiner Proving Worthy Suc- 
cessor to Von Schuch at 
Royal Opera 


DRESDEN, Nov. 10.—Despite the dis- 
tractions of war time, operatic perform- 
ances, recitals and orchestral concerts 
have been given with almost normal reg- 
ularity. The representations in the 
Royal Opera House do not take place 
daily, but the result is that those given 
receive more careful attention. “Frei- 
schiitz” the other day appeared as a 
pseudo-novelty, as re-studied by our new 
and gifted orchestra leader, Fritz Reiner. 
His temperament, individuality, true 
musicianship and serious artistic aims 
make of him a conductor of the first 
rank, of whom great things may be ex- 
pected. The staging of “Freischiitz’” was 
new and the principals were in splen- 
did mood and voice. 

Reiner had equal success as leader of 
the first symphony concert, the program 
comprising Beethoven's Fifth, the 
“Euryanthe” Overture and _ Brahms’s 
Violin Concerto, very effectively inter- 
preted by Wollgandt, of Leipsic. The 
house was filled to overflowing. 

In the Geverbehaus a newcomer, 
Frances Nash, an American, gave a 
highly artistic and poetic reading of 
Chopin’s E Minor Concerto. She was 
accompanied by Willy Olsen’s orchestra, 
which during the Summer changed its 
personnel considerably, many of the 
former members having been called upon 
for service in the army. 

Helga and Egon Petri gave a joint re- 
cital for the benefit of the Red Cross. 
The art of the pianist, Egon Petri, is 
constantly expanding. His Liszt inter- 
pretations were remarkable for power 
and delicacy of nuance. Helga Petri’s 
field is in folk songs, which, however, 
were not present on her program this 
time. Schubert’s “Wohin” was her best 
number. The brother and sister had a 
great success with the audience. 

Luise Ottermann and Doris Walde 
in their vocal recital contributed to the 
funds for war sufferers. Frau Otter- 
mann’s interpretative powers are as 
strong as ever. Fraulein Walde owns a 
beautiful, well-trained voice. 

Harry M. Field’s regular weekly musi- 
cales continue as usual. His most gifted 
pupil, Gladys Seward, has been booked 
for several concert appearances. 

Jean Louis Nicodé will conduct his big 
symphonic work, “Gloria,” in one of the 
Royal Symphony concerts. Parts of 
“Parsifal” will be given next week in 
concert in the Frauenkirche. 

DRESDEN, Oct. 15.—Mozart’s “Magic 
I‘lute” was revived the other day with 
Fritz Reiner as conductor. We are glad 
to say he has many characteristics in 
common with the late unforgettable von 
Schuch. He has the true Mozart spirit, 
and his presentations have vitality, grace 
and conviction. As soloists Minnie Nast, 
Siems, Seebe, Zottmayer and other well 
known singers took part. The house 
was full. 

Willy Burmester appeared in a con- 
cert at the Royal Opera House for the 
benefit of the Red Cross. He played 
gloriously. The Mendelssohn Concerto, 
accompanied by the Royal orchestra, was 
given with special charm and grace. 
Bach, Schumann and some old music in 
his own arrangements completed the pro- 
gram. There was also a novelty that 
attracted great attention. Armas Jirne- 
felt’s “Kleines Praeludium” was played 
by the orchestra so perfectly that it had 
to be repeated. Reiner’s conducting re- 
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BERLIN SYMPHONY CONCERTS WELL ATTENDED 


Concerts Conducted by Fiedler, Strauss and Nikisch Arouse Normal Attention and Interest—-Leo Slezak 
Heard in Recital—Another Berlin Music Teacher Transfers His Activities to America 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, November 9, 1914. 


AR is demoralizing in more ways 
than one. Not only are those im- 
mediately engaged inclined to lose, all 
interest in matters not concerned with 
the killing of men, but even those des- 
tined to remain at home are led to de- 
vote more attention to war reports than 
to their respective vocations. 

But it must not be inferred that the 
artists and students of Berlin (Ameri- 
cans as well as Germans) have lost their 
spirit of enterprise. On the contrary, 
it is gratifying to note that the musical 
element of Berlin persists, with an almost 
dogged determination, in giving concerts, 
the students, with admirable persever- 
ance, continuing their studies and the 
opera houses continuing or resuming 
their performances, as the case may be, 
in spite of frequent adversities. Here 
considerable credit must be accorded the 
public, which, by its regular attendance, 
has made such a partial resumption of 
Germany’s musical season possible. 

As I wrote you in a previous report, 
the charity concert habit is pretty much 
on the wane, but we still have a suf- 
ficient percentage of benefit performances 
in Berlin to remind one of the war’s in- 
fluence. In this connection it may be 
opportune to mention an unfortunate oc- 
currence of the other night, illustrating a 
certain unpardonable weakness and 
vanity characteristic of some artists. 
The event was a concert for the benefit 
of destitute families of Eastern Prussia. 
When the moment to begin arrived, it 
was found that the attendance was not 
as numerous as had been expected, prob- 
ably a result of the concert hall chosen 
(the Town Hall). After those persons 
who had come in spite of the rain had 
been patiently waiting for a quarter of 
an hour or more an altercation was 
heard at the entrance, signifying that 
two of the artists were reproaching the 
manager for expecting them to appear 
before such a small audience. The con- 
cert, of course, was called off and the 
audience, which had come to enjoy itself 
and contribute in a small way to charity, 
was turned away. 


The Tenor Problem 


As a result of the war the tenor prob- 
lem is becoming acute at the Royal 
Opera. Guests of repute, Germans, if 
possible, foreigners otherwise, so they be 
not English, French or Russian, are in 
great demand. Last week Francis Mac- 
lennan, of the Municipal Opera in Ham- 
burg, was called to Berlin to sing Raoul 
in “Les Huguenots” at the Royal Opera. 

Another music teacher to swell the 
ranks of those who have gone to America 
since the outbreak of the war is the 
pianist, Maurice Aronson. Mr. Aronson 
has decided to take his family and all 
his goods and chattel to the other side. 
He will open his studio either in New 
York or Chicago, and his wife, the con- 
cert pianist, Vera Kaplun-Aronson, will 
enter the American concert field. Mr. 
Aronson returns to America after hav- 
ing been a successful teacher in Berlin 
and Vienna during the last eleven years. 
In 1903 he came to Berlin at the request 
of Godowsky, whose sole assistant he 
had been until three years ago. 
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Leo Slezak came to the Philharmonie 
the other night. The knight of the high 
C seemed slightly indisposed, but that 
was not enough to detract from the en- 
joyment of his hearers, who crowded the 
hall. The program was devoted prin- 
cipally to Hugo Wolf and Hans Her- 
mann and enthusiasm was the watch- 
word. The honors of the evening were 
Slezak’s, of course, but he alternated in 
the program with Paul Schramm, who 
played Mozart’s Sonata in A and a num- 
ber of Liszt compositions with pianistic 
perfection. 


Max Fiedler’s Concert 


Max Fiedler is another artist who re- 
fuses to lose his head in war time. He 
is repeating his concert activity of last 
season and has announced a series of 
four concerts with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the first of which took place 
on Monday last. The program included 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony and 
Beethoven’s Ninth, of which the Schu- 
bert, I think, was given the more suc- 
cessful performance. This work the 
conductor interpreted with a spirit, bril- 
liancy and plastic beauty nothing less 
than remarkable. Fiedler has become 
one of the most popular conductors of 
the day and is a prime favorite, more- 
over, with most orchestras—a fact not 
to be underestimated. But I think that 
he owes his German reputation, at least, 
primarily to his splendid Brahms inter- 
pretations. 

In many ways Fiedler’s reading of the 
Ninth was also masterful. This applies 
especially to his intelligent elaboration 
of every detail—accentuated, perhaps, 
somewhat more than necessary. The 
solo quartet, consisting of Elfriede 
Goette, Maria Seret van Eyken, George 
Meader, the American tenor, and Oscar 
Seelig, accomplished its task satisfac- 
torily, and the Bruno Kittel Choral So- 
ciety was conspicuous for its wealth of 
splendid vocal material among the so- 
pranos. 

A new trio organization, comprising 
Leopold Premyslav, the violinist of the 
Royal Orchestra; his wife, Eugenie 
Stoltz, the ’cellist, and Max Fiedler, at 
the piano, gave its first evening of cham- 
ber music last Tuesday. The writer 
heard the B Minor Trio of Brahms and 
felt convinced that every one in the 
audience must have appreciated fully the 
artistic ability of each of these artists. 
Individually all three excel, but the en- 
semble could be improved. 


Strauss Has an Off Day 


Why shouldn’t the genius, like every- 
body else, have its off-day? Richard 
Strauss certainly is a genius and just as 
certainly he had his off-day last Friday 
at the second symphony concert of the 
Royal Orchestra. Upon Mozart’s E Flat 
Symphony he bestowed all his accus- 
tomed care and love. Strauss is known 
to have a tender spot in his heart for 
Mozart. But his Bavarian impetuosity 
proved detrimental in the reading of 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony. Neither 
lucidity nor the appropriate sentiment 
were evident. For his performance of 
the Larghetto I cannot find a more ap- 
propriate expression than “crumpled,” 
and the final movement was hurried to 
excess—possibly because the conductor’s 
“Heldenleben” was awaiting perform- 
ance. 

As though war were unknown, the gen- 
eral rehearsal for the second Philhar- 
monic concert last Sunday presented the 
appearance of a musical festival in all 
its glory. Never has the attendance been 
better. The program—distinc*!y Ger- 
man, as was to be expected—included the 
“Bliithenwende and Trauermarsch” from 
“Die Rose vom Liebesgarten,” by the all- 
too-early deceased Hans Pfitzner. Nikisch 
brought out with telling effect all the 
musical—or, shall I say, orchestral— 
glory of the work, but of course could 
not make it other than the operatic frag- 
ment that it is. Brahms’s “Tragische 
Overture” opened the program, and four 
songs of the same master, splendid in- 
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strumentated by Max Reger, were sung 
by Elena Gerhardt with fine artistic 
taste. The singer also sang three songs 
by Beethoven, which unfortunately 
Nikisch accompanied orchestrally with- 
out the necessary regard for the voice. 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, inter- 
preted as superbly as always by Nikisch, 
concluded the concert. O. P. JACOB. 





Julie Petersen, Flautist, Gives First Con- 
cert in Boston 


Boston, Dec. 7.—Julie Petersen, the 
Danish flautist, was assisted by F. Morse 
Wemple, baritone; Carl Pawlowski, 
pianist, and Alfred de Voto, accompanist, 
when she gave her first concert in Bos- 
ton on Thursday evening in Jordan Hall. 
Miss Petersen has a large tone, a broad 
and brilliant style. Mr. Pawlowski also 
is a brilliant performer. The sonorous 
voice of Mr. Wemple and his intelligence 
as an interpreter, were shown in songs 
by Strauss, Berger, Chadwick and Con- 
verse. Miss Petersen intends to make 
Boston her permanent home. 





Over Half a Million Have Heard 400 
Baldwin Organ Recitals 


Samuel A. Baldwin’s organ recitals 
in the Great Hall of New York City Col- 
lege reached the 400 mark with the pro- 
gram of December 12. Beginning with 
the opening of the organ on February 
11, 1908, there have been 2,930 perform- 
ances of 610 different works, embracing 
every school of organ composition, as 
well as many transcriptions for the in- 
strument. The total attendance has ex- 
ceeded 500,000. 


FLORENCE AUSTIN’S ART 
SHOWN ANEW IN RECITAL 


Violinist Introduces Works Written for 
Her by Cecil Burleigh—Program 
of Taxing Demands 





An audience of good size, in which 
were present such well known musicians 
as Amy Fay, Henry Schradieck and 
Ovide Musin, heard Florence Austin in 
recital at AYolian Hall, New York, on 
Thursday afternoon, December 3. Miss 
Austin played the following program, 
assisted at the piano in an able manner 
by Edna Rothwell: 


Handel Sonata in A Major; Goldmark, 
Suite in E Major, op. 11; Vieuxtemps, Con- 
certo in D Minor; Paganini-Musin, Ro- 
mance from Concerto in D Major; Cecil Bur- 
leigh, “Sweet Fern,’ “The Fishermen,” 
Weitzel, ‘“Souvenir,’’ Wieniawski, Caprice 
Valse. 


Miss Austin has played for us many 
years and has carried her message to 
music-lovers in various parts of the 
country. Her talents have won her her 
position in the violin world and she now 
feels that New York should hear her an- 
nually in recital. Her acquitting herself 
of her task last season was highly credit- 
able and this year she proved herself 
competent once more. She made her 
studies in Liége under Musin and is a 
product of the Belgian school. The ad- 
visability of playing three extended 
works, a sonata, a suite and a concerto 
in succession is questionable. It tires 
the hearer who, though few concert- 
givers realize it, is fond of short pieces. 
Miss Austin handled the big works with 
dash and facility, and revealed subtler 
appreciation of moods in her first New 
York presentation of the Burleigh 
pieces, which this gifted American has 
written for her. She was applauded en- 
thusiastically. 
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TIRING PROGRAMS BY 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Dr. Muck Unfortunate in Arrang- 
ing Music for New York 
Concerts 





On the occasion of its second visit to 
New York this season the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Dr. Muck con- 
ducting, offered a program containing 
the Fourth Symphony of Sibelius, 
“Schlemihl,” Symphonic Biography, for 
orchestra, tenor solo and organ, by von 
Reznicek, and Scheinpflug’s Overture to 
a Comedy of Shakespeare. 

The last-named number having been 
played in New York before, may be dis- 
missed with a word. It is amiable music 
with no great message, but grateful to 
the ear, and, coming after the Sibelius 
and Reznicek compositions, most welcome 
to an audience which had its patience 
severely tried. 

The Sibelius has aroused a storm of 
commendation and condemnation through 
previous performances. While, on an- 
other hearing, it gained somewhat, yet 
it cannot be said that it is a masterpiece. 
There are great moments in the first 
movement and the third movement is an 
eloquent bit of writing; but the second, 
frankly a bid for popular approval, is 
impotent, and the last falls far below 
the other three in real musical value. 
The nationality of Sibelius makes him 
prone to write in a sombre vein, but in 
this work he has used such a subdued 
coloring, and with so little relief as to 
militate much against the probabilities 
that the work will ever become a favorite. 
The symphony bears the marks of having 
been written by a great master, but its 
lack of brilliant color, its mournful sub- 
ject matter and length are i idisputably 
against its receiving frequent hearings. 

The von Reznicek biography is the best 
treatise on instrumentation since Richard 
Strauss published his “Till Eulenspiegel.” 
It is the work of a consummate master 
of instrumentation, but is almost abso- 
lutely sterile in great musical ideas. In 
it technical skill is paramount. Climax 
after climax in orchestral treatment, 
without fundamental ideas of value, 
created in the hearer astonishment and 
finally fatigue. In the end even the in- 
teresting technical treatment failed of 
effect. 

The tenor solo, sung by Paul Draper, 
was well done, although it is, in itself, 
ineffective. 

The orchestra played well, although 
there were one or two slight slips in the 
various entrances, inaccuracies which one 
does not expect from this body of players. 
The strings were resonant and mellow, 
but not brilliant, the brass always ade- 
quate and satisfactory, but the wood- 
wind less so. The audience accorded only 


polite applause to the first two numbers. 
A.L. J. 





The Saturday Performance 


Richard Strauss’s “From Italy” headed 
the program which Dr. Muck offered to 
New York at the Saturday afternoon per- 
formance. The work, which smacks of 
Berlioz at intervals, proved trying de- 
spite its careful interpretation. At least 
one of the long movements might well 
have been omitted. 

The effect of Guy Ropartz’s Fourth 
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“The Widows” in the Pittsburgh Production of “The College Hero,’ 


in which 700 


Took Part. Left to Right: Josephine Mitchell, Frances Dalzell, Louise Robin- 
son, Margaret C. Burgivin, Lillian Brown, Letitia Robinson, Miss Blair 


ITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 7.—Musical 
society was all agog in Pittsburgh 
last week because of the splendid pres- 
entation of “The College Hero,” an opera 
of light and airy music. About 700 per- 
sons took part and the spectacle was pre- 
sented on a lavish scale at the Schenley 
Theater for the entire week, thousands 
attending. The proceeds went to charity. 
The production was under the manage- 
ment of Wade Davis. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the 


participants was Portia Keefer, soprano 
at the Sixth United Presbyterian Church 
of this city, other principals equally 
clever being Mary Craig Bruce, Mrs. 
William O’Neill Sherman, Hay Langheim 
Wilson, Charles A. McClintock, Jr., Rich- 
ard Knotts and James P. Cassidy. Such 
men as Carl Bernthaler, James Stephen 
Martin, John Milton Hunter and other 
leaders of things musical were all in- 
terested, for some of their protégées took 
part. E. C. S. 





Symphony (erroneously marked “first 
time in New York”) was weakened by its 
position on the program. It is difficult 
to understand why Dr. Muck did not fol- 
low the Strauss work with Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” instead of with the French 
composer’s symphony. As it stood, the 
program was ill-balanced. 

The Ropartz work was given its New 
York premiére under the baton of Josef 
Stransky. It was reviewed in these col- 
umns last week. Dr. Muck’s reading 
was objective and erudite. 

The “Egmont” Overture revealed the 
orchestra at its best. Admirably planned 
is Dr. Muck’s direction of this work. His 
men responded in an impeccable fashion 
which deserves only superlative — 





Henrietta Bach, the gifted young vio- 
linist, will play at the meeting of the 
Friends of Music on Sunday, December 
13. Her solo engagements include an 
appearance with the Haarlem Philhar- 
monic Society of New York on December 
17 and before the Thursday Music Club, 
of which Mrs. John MacArthur is presi- 
dent, on January 28. 


The veteran tenor, Victor Capoul, is 
mourning in his rural retreat, near Tou- 
louse, in France, the death of his nephew, 
Maxime Capoul, who was killed in the 





; battle of the Aisne. 


States, we must admit. 


performance. 


last night accorded us. 


Added then on his part perhaps a 
special inspiration to the reading of an ‘Eroica’ produced by 
these troublous times, and we have the foundation for a great 


“Such it was that Dr. Kunwald and his responsive ranks 
The violins, with Emil Heermann in 
the lead, took on themselves a full measure of responsibility 


TUCKERMAN’S BUSY WEEK 





Baritone Makes Record Number of Ap- 
pearances in New York 


A record-breaking period of activity 
was concluded recently by Earle Tuck- 
erman, the baritone, beginning on Sun- 


day with two church services, including 
a performance of Tozer’s cantata, “Two 
Harvests,” on Sunday evening. On Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday afternoons he appeared in con- 
cert at the Wanamaker Auditorium. 

On Monday evening Mr. Tuckerman 
assisted at Dr. William C. Carl’s organ 
recital at “Old First” Church. 

Tuesday noon found him at the private 
hearing of W. Franke Harling’s song at 
the Hotel Astor, and on Tuesday and 
Thursday evening he sang in a Public 
School concert. On the latter evening the 
baritone received an ovation, singing all 
the songs that he had with him as en- 
cores, and finally ending by singing 
“Drink to Me Only” and “Swanee River” 
to his own accompaniment. At the Wan- 
amaker series Morgan’s “Robin Goodfel- 
low” was enthusiastically encored each 
day. 

dn Tuesday Mr. Harling was present 
and accompanied Mr. Tuckerman in his 
song, “Meditation,” which was written 
for and dedicated to the baritone. 


to radiate from him. 
also the intelligence 
that lies behind it.’’—Archie Bell, Cleveland Leader, November 


20, 1914. 
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ert, Cleveland Plaindealer, November 20, 1914. 
‘“‘Kunwald is a man of authority and this authority seems 


TWO NOVELTIES ON 
ZOELLNER PROGRAM 


Quartet Plays Ultra-Modern 
Pieces by Brandts-Buys and 
Samazeuilh in Boston 


Boston, Dec. 3.—This evening at 
Steinert Hall the Zoellner String Quar- 
tet, Antoinette Zoellner, first violin; 
Amand Zoellner, second violin; Joseph 
Zoellner, viola, and Joseph Zoellner, Jr., 
‘cello, introduced two important novel- 
ties. They were a “Romantische Sere- 
nade,” op. 25, by Jan Brandts-Buys, and 
a Quartet in D Major, by Gustave Sama- 
zeuilh. Between these two ultra-modern 
products there was sandwiched the in- 
genious quartet, op. 18, No. 2, of Bee- 
thoven. 


Brandts-Buys, a Fleming, member of 
a musical family, shows a melodic vein 
which, if not markedly original, is at 
least not vulgar nor commonplace and has 
certain harmonic influences traceable to 
the French school. His Serenade is in 
six movements, of which the most valu- 
able is the first, a Nocturne. The color- 
ing is very poetical and the mood is. of 
the night. A modal turn to one of the 
themes, a fondness for a large number 
of ninth chords, reminds us of friend 
Debussy, but that is by the way. The 
movement is good of its kind and it rep- 
resents about all that is valuable in the 
work. For the other movements there is 
not only monotony of mood and of color- 
ing, but even of scoring. The title Sere- 
nade saves the composer from the re- 
proach of not writing in a genuinely 
polyphonic manner. His particular fond- 
ness seems to be for a viola solo, accom- 
paniment pizzicati for ’cello, and accom- 
panying figures in the violins. This 
quartet is perhaps an early work. The 
performance was carefully prepared and 
sympathetic. 

The quartet of Samazeuilh is the work 
of an ultra-modern Frenchman, a pupil, 
successively, of Chausson and d’Indy; a 
good craftsman, an experienced com- 
poser. Whether the quartet has more 
vital musical qualities is another mat- 
ter. Perhaps, all in all, the greatest 
pleasure of the evening was the humble 
Beethoven quartet, played with admir- 
able clarity and euphony, in a true en- 
semble spirit. The audience was warmly 
appreciative of the performances and the 
initiative of the quartet in introducing 
new compositions. O. D. 





Many Appearances for Royal Dadmun 


Royal Dadmun, the popular American 
baritone, returned to New York last week 
after singing in the West with good 
success. His appearances in Chicago and 
Pittsburgh were among his most notable. 
In the latter city he appeared on No- 
vember 24 at the Twentieth Century 
Club, with Anita Rio, soprano, and Sal- 
vatore de Stefano, under the auspices 
of the Music League of America. Here 
his singing won him much praise, songs 
by Widor, Jensen, Schumann, Sinding, 
Moussorgsky, Quliter, Hammond, Cooke 
and Messager being on his list. 

Mr. Dadmun is giving recitals this sea- 
son at the various colleges in the East, 
and will sing at Williams and Colgate 
in the near future. On Wednesday even- 
ing, December 9, he was soloist with the 
Rubinstein Club in Albany under the 
direction of Frank S. Rogers. 


The players feel the virility of his beat, 
and refinement of musical conception 


MUNN 000 
: : 
: THE CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
= . = 
= DR. ERNST KUNWALD, Conductor = 
= = 
= CRITICAL OPINIONS 2 
= “The orchestra has achieved a tonal balance that is well- and’a heavy weight it is in this symphony. The body of tone = 
= nigh perfect, its work is clean-cut, the attacks are wrought was firm but plastic, kept in strict rhythmic bounds and yet = 
= with precision and its playing on the whole is accomplished foilowing with commendable attentiveness the least indica- = 
= witha pene ar ge —— in no uncertain tones of the great a b, p17 Phaggemene Bs eg a he yp Big My oy Fa = 
= siciz shi yr. 4 e: . Si > é « : > Be é | ~ at) = 
= roe inant te ante ry artistic advance of this fine organ- where. more than adequate. The ‘cellos time and again = 
= ization and its visits will always be welcome to this city.’’— attracted to themselves special attention and brasses = = 
= , Ohi tate Journal, November 18, percussion never failed to add their proper modicum of weight = 
f= re | Speake in Columbus, Onie © ‘ or intensity.’’—H. E. Cherrington, Columbus Dispatch, No- = 
= vember 18, 1914. = 
= , , ; , . “Dr Kunwald is of the modern German school of con- = 
Ss “There is no question but that Dr. Kunwald gave this sym- ductors. He is forceful, a strict disciplinarian, and permits = 
phony (Eroica) an inspired rendering. Supporting him is a his orchestra only that amount of freedom necessary to the = 
= splendid body of musicians—one of the finest in the United development of a flexible artistic interpretation.”"—Paul Telch- = 
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SINGS PRAISES OF 
CENTURY’S “TELL” 


Chicago Critic Deeply Impressed 
by Revival—Success of the 
Principal Singers 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, December 5, 1914. 





HE first performance of Rossini’s 
“William Tell,” given last Tuesday 
evening by the Century Opera Company 
at the Auditorium, was the principal 
musical event of the week. This opera 
has not been heard in Chicago for a 
great many years, and its revival at- 
tracted a large audience. It was given 
a model production in many ways and 
was one of the best operatic perform- 
ances witnessed here in a long time. 

The cast comprised some of the best 
singers in the roster of the Century com- 
pany. Louis Kreidler, in the name part, 
was most impressive and gave a _wonder- 
fully realistic impersonation. His acting 
was noble and dignified, tender in the 
short scene with his son, and his singing 
was a constant pleasure. 

The Arnold of Orville Harrold, the 
tenor, was also a rarely adequate per- 
formance. There are many places in his 
role which require wide vocal range and 
many high tones, and these came forth 
with clarion power and with pure intona- 
tion. Henry Weldon, as Walter Furst, 
lent sonority of voice to a réle which, 
though short, is of importance, and 
Lois Ewell as Mathilda, delivered her- 
self of her one aria and her part of a 
duet with Arnold in _ praiseworthy 
fashion. Kathleen Howard, as Tell’s 
wife, and Jeanette Kann, as Jemmy, car- 
ried their réles to fine successes. Other 
small réles were capably sung by Louis 
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d’Angelo, Alfred Kaufman, William 
Parry and Hardy Williamson, the last 
exhibiting a pleasant tenor voice. 

The chorus and ballet gave good serv- 
ice, and Josiah Zuro scored a decided 
success with his direction of the Over- 
ture, and also with his reading of the 
entire score, which abounds in brilliant 
solos and melodious ensembles. 

The other opera of the week’s reper- 
tory which had not been presented by 
the Century Company before, was Verdi’s 
“Tl Trovatore,” in which Bettina Free- 
man, a dramatic soprano of fine stage 
presence and of engaging vocal quality, 
was heard as Leonora, disclosing ad- 
mirable operatic gifts. Her voice has 
resonance, power and rich quality and 
she has sufficient warmth and tempera- 
mental feeling to lift the stilted réle out 
of its usual class. 

Morgan Kingston gave a virile and 
vocally effective interpretation of Man- 
rico, and the Count Di Luna had in 
Graham Marr an able representative. 
The Azucena of Maude Santley, while 
not an epoch-making performance, was 
satisfactory vocally and perhaps a little 
too strenuous in its histrionic character- 
ization. The opera was well conducted 
by Mr. Zuro. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Marion Green Sings Before Omaha Club 


OMAHA, NEB., Dec. 3.—In presenting 
Marion Green, basso cantante, in recital 
on Tuesday morning the Tuesday Morn- 
ing Musical Club, Mrs. C. T. Kountze, 
president, offered its members one of the 
finest artistic treats of his history. A 
program most unusual and interesting in 
content was the vehicle of Mr. Green’s 
interpretative art and gave a hearing 
to the various phases of his rich voice. 
Of particular beauty were his pianissimi, 
while his legato was wonderfully fine. 
Of special beauty were the lullaby from 
“Louise” and a group of songs of Clara 
and Robert Schumann, and of great in- 
terest was a group of songs by John A. 
Carpenter. Martin Bush was a sterling 
accompanist. E. L. W. 


BETTINA 


A few comments on 
her appearance at 
Covent Garden (1913) 
as Elizabeth in 
“Tannhauser”’: 


Pall Mall Gazette - 

“Miss Bettina Freeman 
was in earnest in the part 
of Elizabeth, and displayed 
a voice of attractive qual- 
itv.”’ 


Vews of the World— 


“Miss Bettina Freeman, 
as Elizabeth, approximated 
to something like perfec- 
tion in the part.” 

= The Peotle 

= “Bettina Freeman’s Eliz 
= abeth was infused with a 
= striking personality.” 

= 7 elegraph - 

x “Miss Freeman has a 
= charming stage presence, 
= and looked mighty well in 
= the ‘Hall of Song.’”’ 
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HAROLD BAUER IN 
ALL-CHOPIN RECITAL 


Pianist’s Interpretations Marked 
by Characteristic Power and 
Individuality 


Harold Bauer played an all-Chopin 
program in AZolian Hall, New York, last 
Saturday afternoon, and the dimensions 
of the crowd attracted by the distin- 
guished pianist and the delightful list 
of offerings obliged the management to 
requisition the stage for the use of a 
hundred or two who could not find ac- 
commodations in the auditorium. There 
are few, if any, contemporary pianists 
more highly favored by the concert- 
going public, and certainly none more 
justly. Mr. Bauer can suffuse an austere 


program that in other hands might be 
dull and academic with warmth, variety 
and fire; wherefore, it is not surprising 
that one dedicated to some dozen Chopin 
masterworks should have prompted such 
cordial response. He was most de- 
servedly acclaimed. 

Chopin is, in more senses than one, as 
conclusive a test of a pianist’s basic 
qualities as Mozart is of the singer. Un- 
surpassable in Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms, Mr. Bauer also emerges from 
the more subtle ordeal of Chopin with 
flying colors. His interpretations are 
always broad in outline, virile, poetic 
without sentimentality, and above all, 
individual in conception without digress- 
ing from the inherent spirit. Last Sat- 
urday he played the splendid, surging 
C Minor Etude (op. 25), three of the 
posthumous ones, the F Minor Fantasie, 
the B Flat Minor Sonata, the F Minor 
and A Flat Ballades, the “Barcarolle,” 
C Minor Nocturne and B Flat Minor 


FREEMAN 








Prima Donna So- 
prano, Beecham and 
Quinlan Opera Co.’s, 
Boston Opera House, 
Rose Autumn Sea- 
son, Covent Garden, 
Century Opera Cea. 


IMU 


Referee 

“Bettina Freeman, who 
has a real dramatic _ so- 
prano voice, of fine quality, = 
and considerable power, = 
also showed dramatic per- : 
ception, and has an attrac- 
tive stage presence.’ = 
Standard 

“Miss Bettina Freeman, 
as Elizabeth, sang with con- 
siderable beauty both of 


1 


voice and expression, and 
acted with a certain girlish 
simplicity that became the 
part far better than the 
somewhat mature §stateli- 
ness that is sometimes con- 
sidered necessary.”’ 
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iLL. 


Scherzo. In them these qualities were 
at all times apparent, while his tone had 
its familiar enchantment. 

Standing forth most prominently were 
the Fantasie, the Sonata—the weird last 
movement of which we have not heard 
played with such sustained uncanny sug- 
gestiveness in years—the Nocturne and 
the F Minor Ballade—this last an in- 
stance of the greater Chopin at his 
greatest. In some of these a number of 
slips were apparent; yet in the case of 
such a pianist such things cannot cause 
offense. Liszt and Rubinstein were simi- 
larly guilty on occasion! But it is pos- 
sible that Mr. Bauer may have been 
disconcerted by the crowd which sat 
literally at his elbow. H. F. P. 





Sundelius for New York Oratorio Society 


Marie Sundelius, the gifted young so- 
prano who is creating such widespread 
enthusiasm with her beautiful voice and 
sincere art, has been selected by Con- 
ductor Koemmenich of the New York 
Oratorio Society to create the soprano 
role in Bossi’s “Joan of Arc,” a work 
given its first performance in this coun- 
try, March 24, at Carnegie Hall. 
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Tenors 

JOHN McCORMACK 

I Hear a Thrush at 
Eve. (3 keys.)..Cadman _ .60 


DAN BEDDOE 
In My Garden. (3 


>) aa Loud 50 
Baritone 

CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE 
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+f | eer Kramer _ .50 
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RE-LEARNED ROLES IN 


What Elisabeth Schumann Had to 
Do to Prepare for Her 
Début Here 


VER-NIGHT successes are rare with 
new artists who join the Metropolli- 
tan Opera Company, for as a rule it 
takes at least a season before a singer 
can embed herself in the affections of 
that public. However, it fell to the lot 
of Elisabeth Schumann, the young so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany to accomplish the unusual this sea- 
son. Coming practically unheralded, 
she immediately stepped into important 
soprano roles, making her début as 
Sophie in “Der Rosenkavalier,” and since 
then, during the first two weeks of the 
season, singing Musetta in “La Boheme” 
Papagena in “The Magic Flute” and the 
first Flower Maiden in “Parsifal.” Ina 
recent chat with a MUSICAL AMERICA 
man the soprano remarked: 

“What impressed me the most at my 
début at the Metropolitan was the vast- 
ness of the hall. It seemed to me as if 
I would have to yell at the top of my 
lungs to be heard in the rear, and even 
now, after singing there several times, I 
still labor under this delusion, and at 
times have all I can do to repress my 
tone. But the acoustics are so excellent 
that I am told my voice sounds just as 
large as it would if I were singing in 
a smaller hall.” 

“As to my career,” continued the so- 
prano, “it is my belief that it has just 
begun. I studied with only one teacher, 
Alma Schadow, whom many considered 
the best in Hamburg, and who coaches 
the greater part of the artists of the 
Hamburg Opera. I was prima donna at 
this opera for seven years, and in fact 
am still on the rolls, as my contract 
there does not expire until next year. I 
return to Hamburg in May for my final 
Summer’s engagement there. My con- 
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Elisabeth Schumann, New Lyric Soprano 
of Metropolitan Opera 


tract with the Metropolitan is for five 
years. 

“After signing my contract last Sum- 
mer I had only about three months in 
which to study French and Italian, and 
to prepare my répertoire in those lan- 
guages, as I had only sung German 
roles in Germany. My work on the 
répertoire was further complicated by 
the fact that my little youngster was 
born during these three months. 

“My only fear just now is that I won’t 
be able to learn English here as I hear 
German spoken almost exclusively at the 
Opera House, and I am associating with 
Germans here. Of course, I got a work- 
ing knowledge of English at school, but 
I am anxious to learn ‘American,’ as | 
have heard so much about your Ameri- 
can idioms, and what you call ‘slang.’ 

“My vocal gifts may have come 
through heredity, for I am a direct de- 
scendant of Henriette Sontag, considered 
the greatest soprano that Germany ever 
produced.” W. J. Z. 


Campanari Pupil’s Success in Portland, 
Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 16.—Harold 
Hurlbut, tenor, a former pupil of Giu- 
seppe Campanari, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has been made tenor 
soloist and choir director of the First 
Congregational Church, one of the best 
church positions in this city. Mr. Hurl- 
but recently made his first concert ap- 
pearance here with the Harriman Club. 
He disclosed a pure tenor and a voice 
production and art worthy of his train- 
ing under a.teacher such as Mr. Cam- 
panari. 


Milwaukee Musical Society Celebrates 


Giving of Its 450th Concert 

MILWAUKEE, Nov. 27. Frederick 
Stock, conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was the guest of honor 
of the Milwaukee Musical Society at the 
reception held at the Hotel Pfister im- 
mediately after the concert given by the 
orchestra at the Pabst Theater Monday 
evening. The occasion marked the 450th 
concert given under the direction of the 
society, which is now in its sixty-fifth 
year. H.C. Schrank, president of the 
society, spoke of the pioneer days of the 
organization, and Judge G. H. Noyes told 
how the society was formed with a mem- 
bership of four. The first real grand 
opera given in Milwaukee, he said, was 
in 1851; at this performance Adelina 
Patti and Ole Bull were the honored 
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guests. Robert Wild speaking on ‘The 
Chorus” remarked especially upon the 
fiftieth anniversary celebration in which 
Schumann-Heink, Gadski, Bispham and 
Carl Schurz participated. J.E.M. 





SASLAVSKY-HAUSER CONCERT 


Quartet and Pianist Unite in Satisfying 
Chamber Program 


Decidedly satisfying as an exposition 
of the art of chamber music playing 
was the concert given by Isabel Hauser, 
the New York pianist, and the Saslavsky 
Quartet at AZolian Hall on December 2. 
The Saslavsky organization, comprising 
Alexander Saslavsky, Nathanial Finkel- 
stein, Hans Weissmann and Jacques 
Renard, brought forward a quasi-novelty 
in the Joseph Miroslav Weber Quartet, 
heard in New York some two years ago. 
This was given a performance which met 
with a warm reception. 

Keenest artistic pleasure of the even- 
ing was that afforded with the Brahms 
Sonata in D Minor, in which Mr. Sas- 
lavsky’s playing was both eloquent and 
dignified, supplemented with a fine sense 
of balance by Miss Hauser. 

In the less inspired Saint-Saéns Piano 
Quartet, op. 41, the pianist once more 
demonstrated her ensemble ability and 
Messrs. Saslavsky, Renard and Weiss- 
mann joined with her in an effective 
presentation. K. S. C. 





Joseph Gahm Plays in Club Program and 
Lecture Recital 


Joseph Gahm, pianist, appeared on No- 
vember 27 at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
in a concert given under the auspices of 
the Iowa New Yorkers, playing a num- 
ber of works, including three of his own 
compositions. He was received with en- 
thusiasm for his performances, which 
were inherently musical and proved him 
a pianist of unquestionable gifts. On 
November 20 he assisted Eugenio di 
Pirani in a performance of his “Vene- 
tian Scenes” for two pianos at a lecture- 
musicale given by Dr. Alma Webster 
Powell for the Public Good Society of 
Brooklyn. 





"> 


Albany Tenor Sings Ancient Ode to 
Apollo 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 28.—Kolin Hager, 
of Albany, sang an “Ode to Apollo” re 
cently discovered at Delphi, dating be 
fore the Christian era, with its original 
melody transcribed for tenor voice, be- 
fore the classical section of the State 
Teachers’ Conference at the First Luth- 
eran Church, Tuesday. This was a most 
interesting musical feature of the con 
vention. A quartet, comprising Mrs. 
Christian T. Martin, Mrs. T. C. Hailes 
Kolin Hager and Charles B. Heisler, 
sang Horace’s “Fons Bandusiae” and 
the familiar settings of “Integer Vitz’”’ 
and “Gaudeamus Igitur.”’ W.A. H. 


Milwaukee Students in “Trovatore” 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 21.—Students 
of the Marquette University Conserva- 
tory of Music opera School gave per- 
formances of Verdi’s opera, “Il Trova- 
tore,” at the Pabst Theater Friday and 
Saturday evenings, under the direction 
of Louis La Valle. The event was a lit- 
tle triumph for all concerned, the opera 
being presented with dramatic and musi- 
cal excellence, a completeness of scenic 
investiture and fidelity to realistic detail 
quite out of the ordinary. The leading 
parts were taken by Florence Hensel, 
Catherine Hanley, Ole Holm, Ethel 
Magie and Florence Behrend. A chorus 
of fifty vocal students gave the ensem- 
ble numbers excellently, and Henry Win- 
sauer conducted. J. E. M. 


A new basso, John Richardson, has 
been engaged to sing at the Old Trinity 
Methodist Church of Springfield, Mass. 


MME. ZEISLER OPENS 
SEASON IN DALLAS 


Pianist in Concert of Schubert 
Choral Club Holds Hearers 
Enraptured 


- 


DALLAS, TEX., Nov. 25.—A very prom- 
ising music season was opened on Mon- 
day evening with the first concert of the 
Schubert Choral Club. The Dallas Opera 
House was well filled with an enthusi- 
astic audience, which showed its appre- 
ciation in a hearty manner. Mme. Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, pianist, the solo 
artist for this concert, more than satis- 
fied the critical audience. From the first 
number she played she held her audi- 
ence spellbound and enraptured. She 
was forced to respond to an encore after 
every group and several times to more 
than one. 

The Schubert Choral Club, under the 
direction of Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 
performed well in several numbers, in- 
cluding Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” with 
violin obbligato arranged by. Julius 
Albert Jahn, of this city, and played 
by another Dallas musician, Marion 
Cameron Fielding. This number was 
beautifully given and elicited much ap- 
plause and an encore. 

Much credit for the success of these 
concerts is due Harriet Bacon Mac- 
Donald, whose efforts to bring the best 
music to Dallas are untiring. The club 
has fifty women’s voices and its officers 
are Mrs. Eugene Bullock, president; Mrs. 
J. M. Cole, first vice-president; Mrs. G. 
W. Morre, second vice-president; Mrs. 
G. B. Latham, third vice-president; Mrs. 
Tom Finty, Jr., secretary; Elise Hay, 
corresponding secretary; Viola Henry, 
financial secretary; Mrs. E. H. Pollard, 
treasurer; Mrs. Henry Collins, librarian; 
Katherine Trumbull, assistant librarian; 
Mrs. Earle D. Behrends, press corre- 
spondent; Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 
director; executive committee, Mrs. Ed. 
Pittman, Mrs. R. T. Skiles, Mrs. J. F. 
Hyde, Mrs. L. G. Phares. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald gave a re- 
ception to Mme. Zeisler Tuesday evening 
at her studios in Bush Temple. A large 
number of the music teachers of this 
city, members of the Schubert Club and 
the press attended. Mme. Zeisler was 
loud in her praise of the work of John 


C. Freund and spoke of their warm 
friendship of long duration. 
The United Charities of Dallas are 


active in promoting musical attractions 
this year. The latest is a concert to be 
given, December 14, at the Fair Park 
Coliseum, presenting Julia Claussen and 
Yvonne de _  Tréville. The Schubert 
Choral Club, joined by the Harmony 
Club of Fort Worth, will sing “Sunset,” 
by W. J. Marsh, of Fort Worth, directed 
by Harriet Bacon MacDonald. 
E. D. B. 


Former Omaha Resident 
in That City 
OMAHA, NEB., Nov. 27.—Of great local 
interest was the recent reappearance of 
Louise Jansen-Wylie, a former Omahan, 
in song recital. Her beautiful soprano 
voice, wide in range and varied in qual- 
ity, was heard to great advantage in a 
well-arranged program of operatic arias 
and modern songs. As accompanist and 
soloist Jean Duffield did artistic work, 
and his song, “The Spring’s Blue Eyes,” 
one of Mrs. Wylie’s numbers, attested to 
his creative achievement. FE. L. W. 


Gives Recital 


The People’s Music League of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute is planning to give a series 
of one hundred and twenty concerts in 
the public schools of New York City. 
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GALA ARTIST WEEK 
FOR KANSAS CITY 


Marcella Craft, Zimbalist, Mrs. 
Beach, Murphy and Cortese 
in Concerts 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 5.—Myrtle 
Irene Mitchell’s third attraction at the 
Shubert Theater was a concert of un- 
usual merit, presenting Marcella Craft, 
prima donna soprano, and three assist- 
ing artists, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, pianist 
and composer; Angelo Cortese, harpist, 
and Giacomo Spadoni, accompanist, all 
of whom were making their initial ap- 
pearance in Kansas City. Miss Craft’s 
varied program gave her ample oppor- 
tunity to display the many aspects of 
her art. She sang a group of old Italian 
songs, several of Mrs. Beach’s, with Mrs. 
Beach at the piano; a German group 
and four arias from “Madama Butterfly.” 


It was in the remarkable singing of the 
last group that brought the audience to 
a full realization of her wonderful art. 
She allowed herself the freedom of dra- 
matic action and even without stage set- 
ting or costume she made a profound 
impression. Her delightful personality 
and unusual voice won the hearts of her 
audience. Mrs. Beach was heard in a 
French suite and new Valse Fantaisie 
of her own composition, both of which 
were well received. Mr. Cortese re- 
sponded to two encores after his group 
of solos. Giacomo Spadoni added muc 
to the success of the program. 

Efrem Zimbalist, famous Russian vio- 
linist, was heard in recital on Tuesday 
afternoon under the Fritschy Concert 
ave a well chosen pro- 
gram. To Handel’s Sonata in E Major 
he gave a characteristic, scholarly inter- 
pretation. The Bach Chaconne for vio- 
lin alone and Kreisler’s “Tambourin 
Chinois” were especially well received. 
He added many encores. Sam Chot- 
zinoff was an admirable accompanist. 

The second concert by the Kansas City 
Symphony Orchestra was even better 
than the first. Carl Busch, conductor, 
demonstrated anew that he has a happy 
faculty for artistic program making. 
Goldmark’s Symphony, “The Country 
Wedding,” was relished for the bright, 
fresh depiction of country life. Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, sang with splendid effect 
an aria from “Griselidis” and “Celeste 
Aida.” He was given a veritable ovation 
and the audience endeavored to break the 


“no encore” rule by recalling him six 
times, all to no avail. 

The Forbes String Quartet gave a 
most enjoyable concert on Monday even- 
ing, assisted by Reginald Davidson, 
baritone. 

Edward Kreiser gave an organ recital 
on Sunday afternoon, assisted by Mrs. 
J. B. Huntley, soprano. M. R. M. 





Adele Krueger and Other Artists in Con- 
cert at Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK, N. J., Dec. 7.—Adele Krue- 
ger, soprano; George Madison, bass; the 
Schumann String Quartet, Mrs. Helen 
Robinson-Clauder, pianist, and Carl 
Hartdegen, baritone, were the artists 
who gave a concert in Achtel-Stetter 
Hall, Newark, N. J., on Saturday even- 
ing, December 5. Mme. Krueger sang 
Henschel’s “Morgenhymne,” two songs by 
Franz, and numbers by Strauss, Hildach 
and Henberger. In response to enthu- 
siastic applause she added Grieg’s “Ich 
liebe Dich.” 

Mr. Madison’s resonant bass was 
heard to great advantage in an aria from 
“The Magic Flute” and Bernheim’s “Du 
bist wie eine Blume.” The sympathetic 
quality of voice displayed in the latter 
compelled an outburst of applause, in re- 
sponse to which Mr. Madison added the 
“Evening Star” from “Tannhauser.” The 
string quartet, assisted by Mrs. Helen 
Robinson-Clauder, was satisfactory in 
the Allegro and Scherzo from Schu- 
mann’s E Flat Major Quintet and other 
numbers. The concert was under the 
auspices of the Technical Society and 
the German Sprachverein. 





Carl Friedberg in Boston Recital 


Boston, Dec. 4.—Carl Friedberg, 
pianist, played in Jordan Hall on Mon- 
day afternoon, presenting numbers by 
Rameau, Beethoven, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Brahms and Chopin. He is a pian- 
ist of the old school, of the Liszt tradi- 
tion. His style is conspicuous for its 
breadth, its “meisterschule” style. He has 
a very considerable technic, but ignores 
the subtleties of tone-coloring character- 
istic of pianists of this period. His play- 
ing is a blend of the genial pedagogue 
and what has been called “the conquer- 
ing virtuoso.” Always a conscientious 
artist, he played the Sonata, op. 9, of 
Beethoven, with clearness and dignity. 
He played the Rondo from the Piano 
Sonata by Schubert with admirable ap- 
preciation of its spirit, its childlike sim- 
plicity and mirth, and he exulted in the 
crashing Rhapsody in E Flat by Brahms. 
Mr. Friedberg sang, hummed or chanted 
as he played, and this made a consider- 
able impression upon the audience. 

O. D. 
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BOSTON CONCERT 
OF NEGRO MUSIC 


Spirituals Sung by Chorus of 200 
—The Question of Real 
Negro Harmony 


Boston, Dec. 5.—A concert of an un- 
usual nature was that given in Sym- 
phony Hall on Monday evening last, 
under the direction of Azalia Hackley— 
a concert of Afro-American folksongs. 
A chorus of nearly 200 voices sang a 
number of negro spirituals. Composi- 
tions by Nathaniel Dett, composer-pian- 
ist, were heard—two piano suites, “Mag- 
nolia Suite,” and “In the Bottoms”—and 
the anthem, “Listen to the Lambs,” built 
upon a negro theme of intervals which 
omit the fourth and the seventh degrees 
of the scale. Clarence Cameron White, 
violinist, played compositions by _ S. 
Coleridge-Taylor and himself. The 
spirituals were the following: 

“Let us cheer the weary traveler’ (leader, 
William Bright); “Somebody’s knocking at 
your door” (leader, Ethel Butler); “Steal 
Away” (leader, Mrs. Annie E. Rhone) ; “Run 
to Jesus,’ contralto solo by Clemon E. 
Jackson; “I couldn’t hear nobody pray” 
(leader, Daisy Allen); ‘Roll, Jordon, Roll’ 
(leader, Mrs. J. B. Patterson) ; “I know the 
Lord has laid his hands on me” (leader, Mrs. 
Emma Moorhead); “Lord, I want to be a 
Christian” (leader, Mrs. Hattie B. Jones; 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” (leader, Mrs. 
R. E. Benders) ; “Were you there” (leader, 
Mrs, Alex. Easley); “Keep me from sinking 


down” (leader, J. A. Burch); “There’s a 
meeting tonight” (leader, W. H. Hamilton). 


Another item of interest was the per- 
formance of J. Rosamund Johnson’s 
octet, “Since you went away.” 

The spirituals were admirably sung. 
Miss Hackley showed herself a chorus 
conductor of unusual skill and authority 
and the comparative perfection of per- 
formances rehearsed under difficulties 
and with little time for preparation 
must have been a heartening result of 
her labors. It was announced, and Miss 
Hackley assured us, that the folk-songs 
would be sung with “traditional” har- 
mony. Now, the harmonizations em- 
ployed were in most cases those found in 
the book of songs of the Jubilee Singers, 
the songs and singers so _ popular 
throughout this country a quarter to 
half a century ago. 

Is this real negro harmony? I do 
not believe that it is. The spirituals 
were sung in connection with church 
service. If any one can convince me that 
those popularized by the Jubilee sing- 
ers were not tampered with by various 
well-meaning divines, I will then believe 
him when he tells me that tonic, domi- 
nant and subdominant chords are char- 
acteristically negro harmony. Must we 
not go back of the songs of the Jubilee 
singers to find any original negro har- 
mony? As a matter of fact, Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s octet, consciously composed, corre- 
sponded far more, in the independence of 
its parts, which were often individual 
and often gave rise to quite complicated 
counterpoint, to all descriptions that we 
have heard or read of negro singing in 
the good old days than any other com- 
position on the program. 

How long will it be before the negro 
composer arises with sufficient technique 
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and perception to realize the true spirit 
of his folk in tones? Mr. Dett has made 
a brave attempt at composition in this 
vein in his anthem. The theme is cer- 
tainly characteristic, and the treatment 
often uncommon, though consistent with 
the nature of the theme. Mr. Dett’s piano 
suites serve to illustrate his talent as 
a pianist, but they are not so valuable, 
as music per se, as his anthem. Mr. 
Cameron played expressively, with a 
beautiful, warm tone. The uncommonly 
deep and rich quality of the voices in 
the chorus, and the musicianly perform- 
ances of the spirituals, amply justified 
the warm applause they received. 





Evan Williams a Favorite in Sacramento 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Dec. 5.—The Sat- 
urday Club of this city has given a num- 
ber of meritorious concerts in the Clunie 
Theater during the last few weeks. Evan 
Williams, the tenor, was the attraction 
at the most recent of these events and 
an exceedingly large audience applauded 
his fine singing to the echo. Vernon Wil- 
liams was Mr. Williams’s accompanist. 





William Reddick, organist and choir- 
master of St. John’s Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, Jersey City, N. J., gave a 
performance of Harrison’s “Harvest 
Cantata” on Sunday evening, November 
28. The soloists on this occasion were 
Clara Schroeder, soprano, and James 
Clark, baritone. 
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A WORTHY BOSTON CONCERT 





MacDowell Club Members in Perform- 
ances of Distinction 


Boston, Dec. 2.—A very interesting 
concert was the first of the MacDowell 
Club season this afternoon in Copley 
Hall. The performers, all, as the con- 
stitution of the club requires, active 
members, were Grace Warner, pianist; 
Abbie Colby, contralto; Mrs. Alexander 
Golden, violinist; Mrs. Charlotte Wil- 
liams Hills, soprano; Alice Eldridge, 
pianist, and this vocal quartet: Miss 
Lowell, soprano; Miss Conley, contralto; 
Mr. Viau, tenor; Dr. Rice, bass. 

Miss Warner, a talented pianist, played 
pieces by Palmgren and Chopin. Miss 
Conly, whose voice is of exceptional 
depth, range and true contralto quality, 
sang songs by Debussy, Paladilhe, Schu- 
mann and Strauss, and an English folk 


it diversity of gifts is hardly to be expected of individuals whose pro- 
fession requires so much introspective concentration as that of the musician. 
In the American pianist, Arthur’Shattuck, however, there is to be found such ver- 
satility, as expressed by Mr. Shattuck’s pianistic skill and his expertness as an art- 
ist of the pencil, shown in the drawings above. Indeed, certain magazines have made 
overtures to Mr. Shattuck leading to his undertaking ‘work as an illustrator, but he 
preferred to make this employment merely an avocation and an appendage to his 
musical career. 

In the “Unfinished Symphonie” on the left, the catastrophe is not that of a Ger- 
man band in Paris in wartime—vide the date of June 17—but is merely an incident 
in the wake of the destructive motorcyclist seen in the background. 

Mr. Shattuck sailed for America on the Baltic, December 9, to undertake an- 
other tour of this country. 





tagious enthusiasm, as well as an un- 
commonly fine vocal organ. Mrs. Golden 
displayed a warm tone and an artistic 
style in her playing of the Elegie of 
Fauré and an Allegretto by Wolsten- 
holme. She was especially happy in the 
latter piece. 

Mrs. Charlotte Hills is not heard often 


than a finished singer—she is an excel- 
lent musician. Miss Eldridge, playing 
pieces by Paganini-Liszt, Chabrier and 
Albeniz, showed marked development as 
a pianist, with a more individual style 
and a finer observance of tonal color and 
effects native to the instrument than she 
had before shown in the writer’s experi- 


DALMORES AS SOLDIER 


Tenor Writes of the Sadness of Life in 
War Time 

A Philadelphia friend of Charles 

Dalmorés, formerly leading French tenor 

of the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Com- 

pany, has received a letter from him, 


dated October 29, written from the en- 
campment of the Sixteenth Company, 
Forty-first Regiment of Territorial In- 
fantry. Mr. Dalmorés said in part: 

“T am so sad, so sad. Three days ago 
I lost a dear sister, Maria, and was not 
able to go to the funeral. It is a very, 
very hard life, and it is a change for me. 

“T pray for all my dear American 
friends, and hope they will never know 
the horror of war. I hope to be able 
to sing at the Philadelphia Opera House 








song. She has temperament and con- enough in public in this city. She is more 
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RICH MUSICAL FARE IN BUFFALO 


Mme Schumann-Heink and John 
McCormack Share Honors with 
Local Artists and Organizations 
in Series of Concerts—Orpheus 
Society Opens Its Season 


UFFALO, Dec. 5.—Two concerts of 
unusual merit were yiven here 
Thanksgiving week. On the evening of 
November 23, Mme. Schumann Heink 
gave a song recital in Elmwood Music 


Hall, assisted by her protégé, Edward 
McNamara. The great contralto was in 
admirable vocal form and sang a pro- 
gram of taxing numbers with great 
tonal beauty and the usual mental grasp 
of the subject matter; that is a part of 
her. She was recalled times without num- 
ber and compelled to add several encore 
numbers. Mr. McNamara displayed a 
baritone voice of excellent quality and 
in his smaller program numbers dis- 
played considerable authority. Mrs. 
Katherine Hoffmann played masterly 
accompaniments for both singers. 

On Thanksgiving night, Elmwood 


Music Hall was taxed to its seating and 
standing ‘capacity with an audience that 
gathered to hear John McCormack, the 
Irish tenor. His program numbers cov- 
ered a wide range of song literature, 
well calculated to anveal to all tastes. 
It is two years since Mr. McCormack 
last sang here. His advance along ar- 
tistic lines in the interim is marked. In 
such widely contrasting numbers as 
Handel’s “Waft Her Angels,” Bizet’s 
“Agnus Dei,” “E lucevan le Stelle” from 
Puccini’s “Tosca” and an air from Am- 
broise Thomas’s “Mignon,” he displayed 
a command of style that was worthy of 
the warmest praise. A group of Irish 
songs was also very well sung. The 
demands of the audience for extra num- 
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131 West 56th St. Phone 2503 Columbus 


GEORGE £, SHEA 


of Paris, Vocal Instruction, Operatic Gesture and 
Peifect French. Now teaching in New York. 
Studio (Mon. & Thurs.), 171 W. 57th St. Home 
Studio, 410 Riverside Drive. 


HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 


Organist and Choir Master, Trinity Church. 
ORGAN RECITALS. 
Address, Trinity Parish House, Toledo, O. 








The STERNBERG SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 


10 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. E. NEWLIN, Secretary 
CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, President. 





Late of Braggiotti Opera School 
—Florence, Italy 
VOICE CULTURE Hof-Theater, Munich. Germany 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert. | 
1028 olian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR TREGINA IxSiRumiNtTaTiON 
105 Eighth Street, S. E. WA SHINGTON, D, C. 


"Phone Lincoln 3636 


VAN YORX, THEO, TENOR 
STUDIOS: 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 
3701 Greeley 
TEACHES THIS SUMMER 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, 
42 West 76th St., New York 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


TENOR and TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone, Bryant 1274. 


EDWIN WICKENHOEFER viottnisr 


INSTRUCTOR Von Ende School of Music 
STUDIOS: 847 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
30 Cottage St., South Orange, N. J. 

MME, RITA, CONTRALTO. 


WILBOURN MISS WILLETTE, Pianist. 


Unique combination recitals. Separate Engage- 
ments. Instruction. 
Estey Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME, ANNA E, ZIEGLER, Director 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway. Tel. Bryant 5554, 
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bers were endless; however, Mr. McCor- 
mack was good natured himself and 
doubled his official program numbers. 
The Irish violinist, Donald McBeath, as- 
sisted Mr. McCormack. This was the 
third of Mrs. Mai Davis Smith’s sub- 
scription series. 

At the second open meeting of the 
Chromatic Club on November 21 a fine 
showing was made by local musicians. 
Marjorie Sherwin played Grieg’s Sonata 
for Violin and Piano in G, Op. 13, in 
good style and with admirable technic 
The G Minor Piano Concerto of Saint- 
Saéns, with the piano arrangament of 
the orchestral accompaniment, was given 
in superb style by Warren Case in the 
solo part and Lillian Hawley as accom- 
panist. Miss Hawley also give an ex- 
cellent account of herself in the piano 
= of the Grieg Sonata. Mrs. Albert 

rentice, in a group of Schubert lieder, 
displayed an admirable command of Ger- 
man diction and gave a_ well-balanced 
interpretation of her different numbers. 

An interesting song recital was given 
by. Mrs. Alfred Jury on November 28 


_in the rooms of the Clef Club. Her pro- 


gram numbers, which were _ equally 
divided between operatic selections and 
songs, were received with manifestations 
of pleasure by her auditors. Mme. 
Blaauw played sympathetic accompani- 
ments for the singer. The MacDowell 
Quartet assisted Mrs. Jurv. 

The Orpheus Society gave its first con- 
cert of this season in Elmwood Music 
Hall Monday evening, November 30. 
Director Otto Wick presented an _ in- 
teresting program of choral numbers, 
chief in interest being “Sankt Michel,” 
Carl Lafite; “Nach neuen Meeren,” K. 
Beyle, sung a capella, and “Ein Sonntag 
auf der Alm,” Koschat, which was sung 
with orchestral accompaniment. This 
latter number was directed by John 
Lund, who after ten years’ absence from 
Buffalo is again in charge of the musical 
affairs of the Orpheus Society. He re- 
ceived a royal welcome when he appeared 
to conduct this number, and right well 
did the Orpheus men respond to his 
baton. The soloist of the evening was 
Theodore Harrison, baritone, who in 
“Vision Fugitive” from Massenet’s 
“Herodiade” and a group of German 
lieder, displayed a voice of beautiful 
timbre, which was under excellent con- 
trol. Mr. Harrison’s success was em- 
phatic and he was compelled to sing two 
encore numbers. William J. Gomph for 
the soloist and Dr. E. Herbst for the 
chorus played well-balanced accompani- 
ments. A_ string orchestra of local 
musicians lent valuable aid to the en- 
semble. 

The Rubinstein Club, women’s voices, 
gave its first concert under the direction 
of its new leader, Mary M. Howard, at 
the Lafayette Hotel, December 3. There 
was a large number of people in at- 
tendance and hearty applause was given 
the club for its excellent singing. 
Violin solos by Mrs. Eckel and songs by 
Mrs. Larkin, contralto, added in no 
small measure to the morning’s enter- 
tainment. Clara M. Diehl for the club 
and violinist and Bessie Pratt for Mrs. 
Larkin played competent accompani- 
ments. F. H. A. 
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Royal Opera, Brussels 
Komische Oper, Berlin 
Municipal Opera, Elberfeld 
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WILL THERE EVER BE A REAL AMERICAN MUSIC? é( 


David Mannes Answers the Question Along with Numerous Others Pertinent to the Progress of the 
Art in This Country—The Artistic Temperament, Public School Music and the European Fetish 





By DAVID MANNES 








QUESTION—Will there ever be a _ real 
American music not borrowed? Negro music 
is essentially African and Indian music seems 
limited. 


ANSWER—When we shall have evolved 
an entirely new harmonic and rhythmic 
musical structure, expressive of our 
ideals and redolent of our native air and 
feeling, then only shall we have Ameri- 
can music. Until now the musical edifice 
has been reared in Europe and tells in 
outline and substance that which only 
Europe can tell us. A great religious 
faith first inspired and brought forth 
this great beauty. America must voice 
some day in a great art-expression, a 
new and glorious submission to some- 
thing greater than her wealth and 
natural resources. Until we are able as 
a nation to feel such humility of spirit, 
our advance may be material, but surely 
not spiritual. 


QUESTION—Do you believe a man can be a 
great artist without knowing anything but 
his art? Or must wisdom, philosophy and 
possibly logic enter? Can the alchemy of 
art make a genius a gentleman? 


ANSWER—To reach the depths and 
heights of expression in art, one should 
have the fullest understanding of life. 
To obtain this the moral and mental 
growth must be limitless, and the broader 
the scope of knowledge the more ready 
is the artist to grasp the full message 
of his art. 

The true artist is a man of reverence 
for his art and for the great meaning of 
life, and he who has reverence for some- 
thing bigger than himself is sure to be 
a gentleman in the best sense of the 
word. It is, of course, possible for a 
man to have great natural musical gifts, 
to astound the world with the mastery 
of his instrument, and yet be a boor. 
But the message he gives will never be 
a lasting one, nor compare in beauty and 
influence with the performance of a truly 
great soul. 


The Artistic Temperament 
(QJUESTION—Do you believe in toleration of 
the artistic temperament—the thing which 
makes some great musicians and actors vio- 
late the entire decalogue? 


_ ANSWER—Let us first determine what 
is the “artistic temperament.” An artist, 
be he painter, musician or actor, suffers, 
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| CONTRALTO—Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Brooklyn Citizen: 
She made Ortrud a distinct per- | 
| sonality, and carried off especially well 
the scenes where Ortrud awakens 
Elsa’s suspicions of Lohengrin. 


Address care of Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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CONCERTS COSTUME RECITALS 


Personal Representative, H. E. Reynolds 
70 Morningside Drive New York City 























after the intense inward strain of creat- 
ing or interpretation, a nerve reaction, 
a depression of spirit, the natural re- 
sult of exaltation. In this condition he 





David Mannes, Violinist and Musical 
Educator 


is apt to be absent-minded, even unstable, 
and his feelings then should be respected 
and understood. The wise artist, when 
in this mood, will either shut himself 
away from the public and suffer in 
silence, or, if he be a man of many re- 
sources, will turn to some other interest 
and so forget and “normalize” himself. 
The weaker nature, the egotistical vir- 
tuoso nature, will in this state of lax- 
ness indulge himself in every way, and 
so fall a prey to the lower forces within 
him. This latter so-called artistic tem- 
perament bears no relation to art, but 
to the animal side of man, and should 
never be condoned as a pardonable re- 
sult of artistic performance. 


QUESTION—-IsS it not true that an artist 
must have the creative element to immortal 
ize himself? 


ANSWER—Since it is only the written 
or printed page which leaves a record 
for posterity to judge, it is safe to say 
that only the creative artist, and not the 
interpreter, may become immortal—in 
the worldly sense. 





QUESTION—Should real music be taught in 
the public schools? $y this I mean both 
vocal and instrumental. 


ANSWER—I believe that the perfect 
solution of music in the public school is 
in the way Gary, Wisconsin, has planned 
its system, namely, to keep the schools 
open all day, making them actual com- 
munity centers, with opportunities be- 
sides the regular school curriculum, for 


the study of music in all its branches— 
of painting, the arts and crafts—each 
child so following and developing its spe- 
cial bent, and thus helping to form that 
true culture which alone will give our 
country the soil from which a great art 
expression may spring. 


European “Atmosphere” 


QUESTION—Why is Europe’ superior to 
America from the student point of view? 
Isn’t much of this European musical atmos- 
phere which we hear so much about really 
only a heavy fog? 


ANSWER—With thousands of splendid- 
ly equipped musicians in this country, 
there is absolutely no reason for the 
exile of so many young girls and boys 
from their own country in search of 
“musical atmosphere.” Not until they 
have mastered the technic of their in- 
struments—not until they have exhausted 
the artistic resources of their own coun- 
try should they leave it for further study 
abroad. It were well could a record be 
made of the countless failures returning 
from Europe, men and women who went 
there to achieve distinction, only to find 
they had become expatriated, out of 
touch with their friends and country and 
the link that should have bound them in 
service to their native land broken—rail- 
ing in their disappointment at the “lack 
of art appreciation” and “the want of 
real artistic atmosphere in American 
life.” Europe has much to give to the 
mature scholar, but Europe is too old, too 
advanced for American children, and 
those generous givers, who wish to fur- 
ther talent by giving funds for study 
abroad, would do well to apply these 
funds for the encouragement of those 
who have in actual practical service 
shown beyond a doubt that study abroad 
would be the natural step to a wider and 
fuller activity. 





QUESTION—Since American corporations do 
not go to Kurope for their lawyers and since 
the men who run these corporations do not 
go to Europe every time they wish to consult 
a physician, why is it necessary to have the 
“Made-in-Germany” trade mark or “Edu- 
cated abroad’’* slogan to insure success for 
our vocalists and instrumentalists? 


ANSWER—That the “imported article” 
in the shape of singers and other per- 
formers is preferred in this country has 
a natural explanation in that we all 
like the unfamiliar. When artists come 
to us from other countries they have 
usually “arrived” in their art. The pre- 
paratory stage is over and we have not 
known them in their immaturity. An 
“American made” artist, on the other 
hand, has had to develop himself under 
our very eye. We are too familiar with 
his early imperfections, which adhere to 
him even after he has really outgrown 
them. The old saying, “Familiarity 
breeds contempt” holds good here, too. 
However, even these conditions are 
changing, and the home-made artist is 
finding a splendid field for his activities 
in his own great awakening country. 


Concert Successes for Marie Stapleton 
Murray 

Marie Stapleton Murray, soprano, who 

until she removed to New York was one 

of the best known Pittsburgh sopranos 
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Address: 174 W. 76th St. 
New York City 


American 
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Management: ROBERT PATTERSON STRINE, Weightman Building, 1524 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA | 








WI LLI AM AXT Gonductor and Opera Coach 


19 East 95th St., New York 


Tel. 1411 Lenox 


“T have found Mr. Axt the most efficient coach 
I have ever had.”"—Orville Harrold. 





MAXIMILIAN 





Concerts 





PILZER “2. | 


PERSONAL ADDRESS, 101 W. 115th St., New York. Tel. 8832 Morningside 


STUDIO, Metropolitan Opera House 1425 Broadway, N. ¥.C 


Western Representative, Mack Mudd, St. Louis, Mo, 








and who has done much concert work in 
the middle West and at Chautauqua, has 
taken an important church position in 
New York, and has also been making 
concert appearances. Her most recent 
engagements were with the Troy Choral 
Club, at the Brooklyn Philharmonic Club, 
and at the composer’s night of the New 
York Musician’s Club. Mrs. Murray’s 
voice and art were shown to excellent 
advantage at the Troy concert in the 
solos of the “Holy City,” by Gaul, and 
three songs by Ward-Stephens. The lat- 
ter, together with the aria from “Tosca,” 
were also sung at her Brooklyn concert 
with great success. 





Miss Ardini to Introduce New Songs in 
New York Recital 


Having won success in opera as prima 
donna coloratura of the Boston Theater 
Company, which gave a season of Italian 
opera at the Boston Theater this Fall, 
Miriam Ardini, the gifted American 
singer, will make her début in concert 
this Winter, giving a recital at Aolian 
i_ail later in the season. She is now 
working with her teacher, William S. 
Brady, of New York, and is preparing a 
recital program which will contain sev- 
eral arias, songs in French, German and 
Italian, as well as a group of new 
American songs. A feature in the Italian 
group will be Riccardo Zandonai’s “Lon- 
tana,” which will be sung for the first 
time in New York. 


Impressed by Absolute Impartiality 
To the Editor of MusitcAL AMERICA: 

Having studied on both sides and 
knowing conditions at home and abroad 
makes your propaganda extremely in- 
teresting to me. I can hardly wait for 
your splendid paper to come every week. 
Especially do I enjoy Mephisto’s discus- 
sions. It is the only musical paper | 
ever read or care to read. What im- 
presses me is your absolute impartiality 
to every one. 

May you live to see the realization in 
the fullest sense of the splendid fight you 
are making. 

Best wishes. 

ELIZABETH G. JONES. 

St. Mary’s College, 

Dallas, Tex. 
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For eight years leading vocal instructor 
at the Stern Conservatory, Berlin, and 
for three years at the Institute of 
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Announces the opening of an 


Opera Class 


Ensemble work for Light and = 
Grand Opera. Students coached in 
all requirements of the stage. 
Classes open to all students of 
singing and professional singers. 
STUDIOS: = 
212 W. 59th St.,. NEW YORK 
mea 


MME, HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 4 lI SS 


ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
Mr. Henry Holden 

Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 
Studio, Steinway Hall Address, 144 E. 150th St., N. Y. City 


Martinus Sieveking 


PIANIST 


INSTRUCTION BY A NEW METHOD. 
Pupils limited. Results guaranteed. 
36, rue Theophile Gautier, Paris, XVI. 


| SPOONER 


TENOR 


**The American Exponent of Bel Canto’’ 
205 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


’Phone 6510 Columbus. 
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“An artist of the highest rank’—San Francisco Examiner. 


Adéress: beta Central Park West 
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LOS ANGELES CHORUS 
IN NOTABLE PROGRAM 
Ellis Club Sings Compositions by Arthur 


Foote, Max Bruch and Others— 
Louise Rieger Soloist 





Los ANGELES, Nov. 30.—Among the 
most interesting musical events of each 
Los Angeles season are the concerts of 
the Ellis Club. This chorus of a hundred 
men, under the baton of J. B. Poulin, 
gave its first concert of the current sea- 
son at Trinity Auditorium, November 24. 
There were six or eight interesting 
choruses programmed, the principal one 


being Arthur Foote’s “Farewell of Hia- 
watha,” with Clifford Lott as _ soloist. 
This chorus is one of the required works 
in the choral competition at the San 
Francisco Exposition next Summer, 
which accounts for its being in rehearsal 
by the Ellis and the Orpheus Clubs. An- 
other work that demands, and on this 
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Pianist 
DAVID 


SAPIRSTEIN 


“Has legitimate claims to greatness.’’—P. V. 
R. Key in New York World. 


Tenor 
PAUL 
“He possesses a tenor voice of delightful 


quality and in his interpretations gives evi- 
dence of an essential regard for dramatic 


effect.”’"—New York American. 
’Cellist 
SARA 
“An artist of the foremost rank.’’—London 


Daily Telegraph. 


Harpist 
SALVATORE 


de STEFANO 


“An artist of great ability.’—New York Sun. 


Soprano 
GRETA 


TORPADIE 


“Proved herself a sincere artist and one 
whom it will be a pleasure to hear again.’’— 
New Yo) ibune. 

Ls 


Music League of America 
Howard E. Potter, Business Manager 


Aeolian Building 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 


Tel. Bryant 1746 
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HOMER 


NORRIS 


Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition 
LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Address 
Colgate-Pickett School of Music 


24 East 49th St., New York City 
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Rochester 


occasion obtained, accurate singing was 
the “Media Vita” of Max Bruch. 

The soloist at the Ellis Club concert 
was Louise Rieger, formerly of the Bos- 
ton Opera, a soprano with light and 
pleasing voice and much polish of method 
and interpretation. Especially charm- 
ing was her singing of songs by De- 
bussy and Hiie. 

Brahm van den Bergh, who has been 
living in Los Angeles for the last year, 
seeking health for his wife, will return 
to the concert stage for a short tour. 
He formerly toured with Calvé and 
Blanche Marchesi. 

After several years in Europe, study- 
ing with Ganz and others, Lester Dono- 
hue returned to Los Angeles and gave 
his first recital at Trinity last week. He 
has a well developed technic and plays 
especially well in music of the daintier 
enre. 

Archibald Session is giving a series of 
organ recitals at Christ Church, where 
he is organist and choirmaster. He is 
assisted by leading soleists of Los 
Angeles, for this week by Clifford Lott 
in a group of Brahms songs. A guar- 
antee fund precludes the necessity of ad- 
mission charges. 

Evan Williams opened the Behymer 
Matinée series of the Philharmonic 
course of concerts, November 28, at Trin- 
ity Auditorium. Mr. Williams had a 
very bad cold, but persisted in giving 
his program. He announces another 
concert this week, at which all tickets 
for the first recital, at which he drew a 
large audience, perhaps 1,800 persons, 
will be honored. Mr. Williams declared 
to his audience that he “would make 
good in Los Angeles if he had to stay 
all Winter.” W. F. G. 





Paul and Lillian Petri in Newark Recital 


Paul Petri, tenor, and Lillian Jeffries 
Petri, pianist, who returned from Europe 
last Summer, made their first public ap- 
pearance in America since 1912, Decem- 
ber 2, in Wallace Hall, Newark. Mr. 
Petri has been singing at the Municipal 
Opera of Chemnitz and studied with 
Moratti in Berlin. His voice is a truly 
operatic organ, of marked power and 
resonance, and is controlled intelligently. 
On his program were the aria, “E Luce- 
van le Stelle,” from Puccini’s “Tosca”; 
Schumann’s “Der Hidalgo” and “Staend- 
chen,” two songs by Ganz, one by Strauss 
and a group by Vidal and Sidney Homer. 
In response to many recalls Mr. Petri 
added Walter Damrosch’s “Danny 
Deever.” Mrs. Petri played a Chopin 
group, Haendel’s “Harmonious Black- 
smith,” a Rigaudon of Raff, and Liszt’s 
“Liebestraum” and “Faust Waltz.” She 
has a sufficient technic and plays with 
excellent understanding. The audience 
was large and duly appreciative. 

Ss. 





Niece of the President in Program at 
Executive Mansion, Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 21.—Jean Wil- 
son, of Washington, D. C., a niece of 
President Wilson, gave delightful enter- 
tainment of song, story and monologue 
at the Executive Mansion Thursday 
evening under the auspices of Governor 
Glynn and Mrs. Glynn in aid of the Uni- 
versal Sunshine Society. Among her 
numbers was “An Afternoon Reception 
in Washington,” written for her by Mrs. 
Burleson, wife of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. Miss Wilson was assisted by Janet 
Lindsay, violinist; Roy Palmer, baritone, 
and J. Austin Springer, pianist. 


W. A. H. 





Gives Harold Bauer an 
Ovation 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 22.—Roches- 


ter music lovers are greatly indebted to 
the Tuesday Musicale for affording them 
the opportunity 
Bauer in his first recital in Rochester at 
the Genesee Valley Club Thursday even- 
ing. The club ballroom was filled to over- 
flowing with members and their friends, 
who listened to Mr. Bauer’s superb play- 
ing with rapt attention. 
of the recital the pianist received an 
ovation such as is seldom accorded an 
artist by a Rochester audience. 


of hearing Harold 


At the close 


F. R. B. 























MARGUERITE 
MELVILLE-LISZNIEWSKA 


Has just arrived from Vienna and will 
remain in America for a few months 


Studio, 1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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HANS LETZ BACK FROM 
ARMY DUTY IN GERMANY 


Digging Trenches was Principal Occu- 
pation of Kneisel Quartet’s 
Second Violinist 


Hans Letz, the second violinist of the 
Kneisel Quartet, returned to America 
last week after having seen service with 
the Germany army. It was strenuous 
service while it lasted, although, through 
the efforts of influential friends in 
America and through the kindly offices 
of the German consul-general, the violin- 
ist obtained his release sooner than he 


expected. 

“On August 2, at midnight,” said Mr. 
Letz, “while I lay asleep in my home 
town of Gittenheim, a trumpeter on the 
street corner blew a fanfare and got 
us all out of bed to listen to the declara- 
tion of war. Until that moment I had 
never seriously considered myself part of 
the war machine. I soon discovered, 
however, that I was still subject to mili- 
tary duty, and at 7.45 a. m. I was on my 
way to Strassburg. As soon as I arrived 
I was set to work digging trenches. 
After a few days of this unaccustomed 
labor I made application for relief, and 
was placed in charge of a ‘gang,’ and re- 
lieved of actual manual labor. We went 
to work every day at five in the morning 
and worked through until eight in the 
evening, rain or shine. With me, dig- 
ging trenches were professors, bankers, 
clerks, farmers and others. We were 
spurred on by the distant roar of the 
enemies’ guns, which on one occasion 
were about ten miles off, too close for 
comfort. 

















Under exclusive management of 


FREDERIC 
SHIPMAN 


3835 Flournoy Street 


“When I secured my release, I re- 
mained only a few days in Berlin, where 
I went to the opera and concerts, before 
starting for this country. The Berlin 
musical events were well attended and 
there was little outward evidence of the 
terrific struggle going on. 

“Now that I am here I shall apply 
for American citizenship and I believe 
I shall become a good citizen.” 





Mrs. MacMahan and Mr. Reardon Solo- 
ists of New Jersey Chorus 


WESTWOOD, N. J., Nov. 21.—Under the 
able baton of Philip James the Westwood 
Musical Club gave its first concert last 
evening at Odd Fellows’ Hall, with Mrs. 
Louise MacMahan, soprano, and George 
Warren Reardon, baritone, as soloists. 
The chorus sang the choral “Awake!” 
from “Die Meistersinger,” Harriss’s 
ee of the Sea,” Maunder’s “Praise 
the Lord” and Bruch’s cantata “Fair 
Ellen” in a highly capable manner. 

Mr. Reardon’s offerings were songs b 
Strauss, Morgan and Kramer and, wit 
the club, the “Vaquero Song” from Her- 
bert’s “Natoma.” In all of these, as well 
as in his solos in the Bruch work, he 
proved himself a singer of resources and 
artistic taste. Songs by Arditi, Thayer 
and Arne, and with the club a group by 
Verdi, Grieg and Hawley were admir- 
ably sung by Mrs. MacMahan. Ward 
Lewis presided at the piano in an 
efficient manner. 





Winifred Lamb and Harold Henry, 
gifted American pianists, have been add- 
ed to the list of artists under the man- 
agement of the Music League of Amer- 
ica. Both artists were almost exclusively 
trained in Chicago. 
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NEW FORCE IN OUR MUSICAL FIELDY 


Distinct Potentialities in Advent in America of Casa Sonzogno, 
the Famous Italian Music Publishing House—United States 
as Place for Premiere of Operas by Italy’s Composers—How 
New Works Are Introduced in Italy 








HERE is a new force in the Ameri- 
can musical field—a force which is 
at present in an inchoative state, but 
which will no doubt make itself felt in 
our musical life. It is the advent in 
America of the Italian music publishing 
firm, the Casa Sonzogno, famous as the 
publishers of Mascagni and Leoncavallo. 
This advent occurred with the un- 
obtrusive arrival of Edoardo Perris 
and Primo Strada, who are the ex- 
clusive representatives in the United 
States of both the Musical House L. Son- 
zogno and the Musical Films R. Son- 
zogno. That the venture is yet at the 
formative stage may be gleaned from the 
fact that the business is being trans- 
acted in Mr. Perris’s suite in one of 
New York’s great hotels. It was here 
that Mr. Perris outlined some of the 
plans to a MUSICAL AMERICA represen- 
tative. 
“We want to go slowly,” reminded Mr. 
Perris, “for we realize that we’re strang- 
ers in your country. We want to get 


to know your musical field and to feel 
our way gradually. Thus we have not 
even selected the building in which our 
offices are to be. They will be in the 
musical district, however, and we will 
have under the one roof both the offices 
of the musical house and the musica] 
films, as well as a music shop, where the 
Sonzogno publications will be on public 
sale.” 


Two Novelties for America 


One of Mr. Perris’s first announce- 
ments was that of the probability that 
America is to have the first performances 
in the world of new operas by Mascagni 
and Leoncavallo. “Mascagni’s opera is 
called ‘L’Allodoletta,’” added the Son- 
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zogno representative, “which means ‘The 
Little Skylark.’ The Leoncavallo work 
is in the opera comique form and is 





Edoardo Perris, Representing the Casa 
Sonzogno in America 


called ‘Candidata’ or ‘The Candidate.’ It 
is a satire on the suffragette movement, 
and has a libretto by Forzano. ‘L’Allo- 
doletta,’ from all I can learn of your 
public’s taste, should appeal strongly to 
Americans. One of our duties in Amer- 
ica, by the way, will be to study the 
operatic tastes of your countrymen, not 
only that we may negotiate for the pro- 
duction of such works as are suitable, 
but that we may point the way for our 
composers to write new works which will 
be acceptable here. 

“In introducing these new Mascagni 
and Leoncavallo works we should like to 
see many of the réles sung by Americans 
(the opera comique could be done in 
English, ‘L’Allodoletta’ probably not). 
There are many talented American sing- 
ers in Italy—we have one among our 
own artists, Laya Machat. I find the 
American students over there accom- 
plish in two years what takes most of 
the others from five to seven, so great 
is their persistence. These should be 
given a chance to sing here. Why not a 
special company to introduce these new 
operas? Who knows! 


Operatic Missionary Work 


“How do we get hearings in Italy for 
the new operas of our composers? It is 
done very practically in this way: The 
house of Sonzogno has two opera com- 
panies of its own. That is to say, the 
name Sonzogno is not attached to them, 
but it amounts to the same thing, for 
they present nothing but Sonzogno 
operas. One is called the Nuovissima, 
and it introduces the serious works; the 
other is the Caramba-Scognamiglio. 
which sings the light operas. These 
companies go on tour in Italy and sing 
the new operas in various cities. If a 
work is successful the managers will 
take it up, you may be sure. How 
does the venture work out financially? 
Whether the particular new opera is a 
success or not, the company itself makes 
money.” 

Discussion then ensued as to whether 
this method would be of use in America 
to find productions for the operas of our 
resident composers, but Mr. Perris was 
reminded of the fact that we have not 
as yet enough opera houses or oper- 
atic composers to make the venture prac- 
ticable. “But for bringing the new 
Italian operas before your public—it 
might be an interesting experiment—eh? 

“Our new operatic works in Italy? 
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One of the strongest is ‘Fedra,’ by Aldo- 
brando da Parma, with the libretto by 
D’Annunzio. D’Annunzio has signed a 
five-year contract with the Sonzogno 
house, and is to supply us not only with 
opera librettos but with scenarios of 
musical films. Of our promising young 
composers I should mention Montanari 
and his ‘Birichino di Parigi.’ Popular 
as a light opera composer is Yvan de 
Hartulary Darclée, whose ‘L’Amore in 
Maschera’ (Masked Love) was an im- 
mediate success. It is an American sub- 
ject and we are having it translated into 
English by an American woman, Ruth 
Donaldson. 

“We are also having an American 
libretto written for us by Felix Orman, 
who prepared the synopsis of our photo- 
pageant, ‘The Triumph of Light,’ which 
we showed before many notables at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. This spectacle will be 
the first big American production of the 
R. Sonzogno Musical Films, and for the 
complete symphonic score we _ have 
brought over two conductors, one of them 
Maestro Peroni of the Royal Conserva- 
tory. Renzo Sonzogno of the musical 
films, by the way, is identical with 
Lorenzo Sonzogno, the progresive head 
of the musical house—the name was 
simply varied to avoid confusion.” 


A Sonzogno Retrospect 


Mr. Perris here recalled some of the 
pioneer musical work of the Casa Son- 
zogno, such as the discovering of Mas- 
cagni, and of the elder Sonzogno’s buy- 
ing Bizet’s “Carmen” after its Paris 
failure and bringing it out ten years 
afterwards, with great success. He also 
told of the house’s share in the unifica- 
tion of Italy through the spread of 
knowledge among the people by means of 
the Sonzogno educational publications at 
reasonable prices. This narration was 
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amplified by the third of the party, Prof. 
Cav. Sortini Saverio, the noted Italian 
sculptor, who is here as a representative 
of his government at the Panama exposi- 
tion. 

Apropos of the present international 
discourtesies among musicians in the 
European countries, Mr. Perris told of 
the premiére of Leoncavallo’s “Roland 


of Berlin” at the Kaiser’s Imperial 
Opera. “At the dress rehearsal,” he ob- 
served, “Leoncavallo and Edoardo Son- 


zogno had special seats on the stage. 
Presently the Kaiser came forward to 
congratulate the composer, and Leonca- 
vallo and his éditeur shook with awe at 
the approach of such an august person- 
age. As the Kaiser drew near Leonca- 
vallo the latter started to rise, but this 
peculiar kind of chair held the portly 
composer fast. Thus it was sitting down 
that Leoncavallo received the a eal 
lations of royalty!” K.S 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














ENRY HADLEY’S new cantata, 
“The Golden Prince,’* will be 


doubly welcomed by those to whom the 
name of Oscar Wilde recalls the un- 


pleasantly erotic music-drama of Strauss. 
For the work, which is based on Wilde’s 
“The Happy Prince,” is a sincere musi- 
cal reflex of a healthy story. 

The cantata is written for four-part 
chorus of women’s voices, soprano and 
baritone solo voices and orchestra. The 
verse is by David Stevens, who has made 
a capable adaptation. Mr. Hadley 
adopts the unorthodox method of label- 
ling his motives. Thus, it is learned that 
the opening measures symbolize the 
Prince. This theme, although it savors 
strongly of the later Wagner, is a deft 
and discerning characterization of the 
golden statue, which gives its sapphire 
eyes and crowning jewel to succor the 
needy and banish pain. 

There are some peculiarly affecting 
pages in this score. The Swallow’s first 
solo (soprano voice), “Here Will I Bide,” 
is exceedingly felicitous, and the Prince’s 
lines, which are sung by the baritone, 
are noble and broadly conceived. To the 
chorus is allotted an important réle and 
Mr. Hadley has written skilfully for his 
choral voices. He reveals in his harmonic 
combinations and polyphonic interweav- 
ings a penetrating insight regarding the 
peculiar color quality of women’s voices. 

Important also, it would seem, is the 
orchestral aid. The present remarks are 
the result of an examination of the piano 
score; however, in view of Mr. Hadley’s 
widely known mastery of the orchestra 
it is safe to suppose that this section of 
the “Golden Prince” is strongly for- 
tified. 

Without having embroiled himself in 
the present harmonic revolution Henry 
Hadley has succeeded in adding a valued 
contribution to modern choral literature. 
His work is rich and emotional, without 
ever being esoteric. Moreover, it is not 
difficult to sing and it encompasses the 
seeming paradox of being thoroughly 
modern in spirit-without sacrificing the 

*“THE GOLDEN PRINCE.” Cantata for 
Four-Part Chorus of Women’s Voices, So- 
prano and Baritone Solos with Orchestra. 
By Henry Hadley, op. 69. Published by G. 
Schirmer, New York and _ London. Piano 
Score. Price 50 cents net. 
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spirit of freshness to sophistication; nor 
is a chain of recondite recitative substi- 
tuted for spontaneous melody. B. R. 

xk * * 


66 LOVER’S LITANY” and “The 
Last Hour” are the titles of the 
two latest songs added by A. Walter 
Kramer to his already very respectable 
list.j The first is a setting of some 
deeply felt lines by William S. Brady, 
the second of a poem by Jessie Chris- 
tian Brown. Each betrays Mr. Kramer’s 
gratifyingly finished and tasteful work- 
manship as well as delicate musical feel- 
ing and subtle perception. The “Lover’s 
Litany” is simple and transparent in its 
harmonies, and finely dignified, re- 
strained, sensitive and sincere. Narrow 
in compass, the vocal part in the nature 
of a recitative is susceptible of much 
emotional effectiveness when artistically 
delivered, though it is not ornate. 

“The Last Hour” is more fluently 
lyrical and broadly melodious, the lead- 
ing melodic idea suggesting Massenet. 
But the management of the vocal line 
independently of the flowing accompani- 
ment is one of those strokes which de- 
note the musician of originality and 
fine susceptibilities. “The Last Hour” 
is, moreover, a telling song from the 
singer’s standpoint and should readily 
popularize itself. Mas: Fs Oe 

* * * 

HILE there exists a certain amount 
of academic prejudice against 
transcriptions in one form or another, it 
has repeatedly been demonstrated that 
carefully made ones which do not violate 
the essential spirit of the original are 
always welcomed by open-minded musi- 
cians and the enlightened public. Fur- 
thermore, an effective arrangement may 
also stimulate interest and appreciation 
in the original work, besides proving 
itself a composition of high artistic 
qualities—recall how Liszt’s wonderful 
piano translations of them opened the 
eyes of the world to the previously un- 
appreciated marvels of many of Schu- 

bert’s greatest lieder. 

In the field of violin literature there 
has been much less activity of this sort 
and the persistent endurance of certain 
showy and cheap operatic paraphrases 
is one of the deplorable results of the 
fact. And so, as the number of short 
masterpieces available to violinists is ex- 
tremely limited, the appearance of a 
worthy transcription for the instrument 
of songs or piano pieces in the smaller 
form is always welcomed. Contempo- 
rary violinists will, therefore, presently 
find themselves under deep obligation to 
A. Walter Kramer for a set of eight 
transcriptions of such works by Grieg, 
Brahms, Franz, Strauss, Schumann and 
Debussy, two of which have just been 
issued by J. Fischer & Bro., New York, 
the remaining ones to follow presently. 
Those at hand are Grieg’s lovely 
“Humoreske” in C and_ Schubert’s 
“Litany for All Soul’s Day.”t The first 


7A Lover’s LITANY.’” Song for a Solo 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By A. 
Walter Kramer, op. 39, No. 1. Price 50 
cents. Published by the White-Smith Music 
Publishing Co., Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago. ‘“‘THE LAST Hour.” Song for a Me- 
dium Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 
A. Walter Kramer, op. 34, No. 6. Published 
by the John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
New York and London. Price 60 cents. 

t“LITANY FOR ALL SoOuwL’s Day.” (Franz 
Schubert.) Transcribed for the Violin with 
Piano Accompaniment by A. Walter Kramer. 
Price 60 cents. “HUMORESKE IN C.” (Ed- 
vard Grieg, op. 6, No. 3.) Transcribed for 
the Violin with Piano Accompaniment by A. 
Walter Kramer. Price 40 cents. Published 
by J. Fischer & Bro., New York. 
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has been dedicated to Efrem Zimbalist, 
who has already played it most success- 
fully, the second to Richard Arnold. 
The arrangements have been made 
with a skill and a grasp of the violinistic 
idiom possible only to one who is himself 
a gifted player. Such slight additions 
as have been made in either case—the 
introduction of double stops, the enrich- 
ment here and there of the piano accom- 
paniment by a mirtute charge. of har- 
mony or the addition of~ a _contra- 
puntal detail—are done with unfailing 
taste, unobtrusively and in no sense in a 
spirit at variance with the fundamental 
feeling of the composition. The Grieg 
number ought to become as popular as 
the overplayed “Humoresque” of Dvorak. 
It is to be hoped that at some future 
time Mr. Kramer will do similar service 
for certain of the other “Lyric Pieces” of 
the Norwegian master, since pianists so 
inveterately ignore many of the greatest 
of them. But in all transcriptions of 
this kind he will prove himself a real 
benefactor to violinists. H.-F. P. 


* %* * 


HARLES GILBERT SPROSS, whose 
creative activity seems to be divided 
these days between secular songs and 
church cantatas, has written a new can- 
tata, “The Christmas Dawn,” which the 
John Church Company advances.|| This 
is Mr. Spross’s third cantata and in 
many respects it is the most satisfactory 
he has written. 

The text, which is scriptural, as be- 
fits a work of this kind, has been well 
enough compiled by the Rev. John Mc- 
Nab. Mr. Spross has written in his 
characteristic melodic style, giving plenty 
of opportunity to the solo singers. The 
organ part is full and well managed. 
Particularly in the choral writing has 
Mr. Spross made a distinct advance over 
his former work. “For Behold, the 
Darkness,” to be sung a capella, is one 
of the best things in the work, and “God, 
say once again” is a brilliant piece of 
writing. 

The work, which occupies forty 
minutes in performance, should have 
many hearings, as it is singable and 
worthy of Mr. Spross at his best. 


* * * 


LOS ANGELES composer, Roy La- 
mont Smith, is represented in the 

new issues of the Musician’s Publishing 
Company of that city, by five songs for 


|*THE CHRISTMAS DAWN.”’ Cantata for 
Chorus of Mixed Voices, Solo Quartet and 
Organ. By Charles Gilbert Spross. Pub- 
lished by the John Church Confpany, Cincin- 
nati, New York and London. Price 75 cents. 


a solo voice with piano accompaniment. 
They are “Heart and Soul,” “I Sing to 
Thee,” “My Soul Shall Sing,” “The 
World Is Full of Sunshine” and “The 
Merry Brown Thrush.” Mr. Smith has 
creative talent and “Heart and Soul,” 
“My Soul Shall Sing” and “The Merry 
Brown Thrush” show it. His music will 
be of greater interest when he is more 
careful about the way in which he ex- 
presses himself. 
i a. | 


LINDSAY NORDEN, the young 
e Brooklyn organist, who has de- 
voted himself so assiduously to the pro- 
motion of Russian church music in this 
country, has published two more Russian 
pieces for the church, which he has 
adapted to English texts.** These are 
Lvovsky’s “On This Day a Virgin,” 
founded on a Bulgarian chant, and 
Rimsky-Korsakow’s “The Bridegroom 
Cometh at Midnight.” They are fine ex- 
amples of this music and should be ex- 
amined by progressive choirmasters who 
have the courage to offer their congrega- 
tions real music instead of the sickly 
“church music” which the catalogues of 
American publishers contain in such 
abundance. 
* * aE 


ERESA DEL RIEGO, a name which 
was made popular years ago by 
“OQ, Dry those Tears,” is attached to two 
new songs for a solo voice with piano 
accompaniment which the house of G. 
Schirmer, Ltd., advances in London.§ 
The songs are “Mignonne! Here is 
April” and “Heart o’ Mine,” and the 
composer is responsible for the texts as 
well as the music. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that publishers should fail to 
realize that a composer like Mme. del 
Riego will not write another “O, Dry 
Those Tears.” Composers only do such 
things once in a lifetime, if they do them 
at all. Good composers never do them. 
These new songs are certainly not ex- 
ceptional. They are “ballad-like,” with 
nothing of the art-song about them. A 
suggestion of sophistication has crept 
into the composer’s writing, and to avoid 
pure triads she has brought into her 
harmonies in “Heart o’ Mine” a continual 
extra note, which she doubtless believes 
to be “very modern,” but which is ex- 
ceedingly distressing in its monotony. 
The two songs are issued for both high 





and low voices. A. W. K. 
q‘‘HEART AND SOUL,” “I SING TO THEE,” “My 
SouL SHALL SING,” “THE WorLD IS FULL OF 


SUNSHINE,” “THE MERRY BROWN THRUSH.” 
Five Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano Ac- 
companiment. By Roy Lamont Smith. Pub- 
lished by the Musician’s Publishing Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. Price 60 cents each. 


**“¢On THIS DAY A VIRGIN.” For Chorus of 
Mixed Voices a Capella. By G. Lvovsky. 
“THE BRIDEGROOM COMETH AT MIDNIGHT.” 
For Chorus. of Mixed Voices a Capella. By 
N. Rimsky-Korsakow. Adapted by N. Lind- 
say Norden. Published by the Arranger. 


§““MIGNONNE! HERE Is APRIL,” “HEART 0’ 
MINE.” . Two Songs for a Solo Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Teresa del Riego. 
Published’ by G. Schirmer, Ltd., London. 
Price Two Shillings net each. 
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A WARM WELCOME 
FOR MRS. KING-CLARK 


American Singer Discloses Ad- 
mirable Qualities in Interest- 
ing Program of Songs 


That Mrs. Frank King-Clark, the 
American soprano, who made her first 
New York appearance at A®olian Hall 
last Tuesday afternoon, bids fair to rank 
among the most interesting new lieder 
singers with whom the present season 
will acquaint local concert-goers was 
clear before she had finished her second 
group of songs. Her introductory Italian 
airs by Paradies, Rontani and Marcello 
did not show her in the best light. But 
with Percy Grainger’s effective arrange- 
ment of the plaintively beautiful old 
English “Willow, Willow” her voice 
warmed up to its task, and the remainder 
of the program was sung not only with 
much vocal charm but with a taste, style 
and finish of interpretative design and 
emotional resource that stamped her as 
a singer of a most engaging type. The 
welcome which the large audience ten- 
dered her was very clearly the conse- 
quence of large artistic gratification. 
Several songs were redemanded, several 
encores enforced and there was a copious 
supply of flowers wherewithal to decorate 
rose piano before the recital had proceeded 

ar. 

Mrs. King-Clark—who is the widow of 
the late American singing teacher—is no 
novice in the field of song singing. She 
appeared in concert at various times in 
Berlin, where her work won cordial ap- 
proval. For the greater part her pro- 
gram last Tuesday disclosed high musical 
purposes and ideals. To the songs of the 
composers above mentioned it added the 
old English air “My Lovely Celia,” Schu- 
mann’s “Du bist wie eine Blume,” “Nuss- 
baum,” “Jemand,” “Widmung”; D’Indy’s 
“Lied Maritime”; Tschaikowsky’s “Pen- 
dant le Bal”; Moussorgsky’s “Aux bords 
du, Don” and Gretchaninow’s “Triste 
est le Steppe”; Ward-Stephens’s “Sep- 
aration” and “The Rose’s Cup”; Franco 
Leoni’s “Leaves and Wind”; Kurt 
Schindler’s “Kissing Her Hair” and Mar- 
shall Kernochan’s “We Two Together.” 

The divergent styles called for in this 
list Mrs. King-Clark was readily able to 
encompass. Versatility is not one of her 
least significant assets. She possesses a 
voice of pleasing quality in the main, and 
particularly beautiful in the upper regis- 
ter. In pianissimo passages these tones 
were often extremely lovely. If any spe- 
cial flaw of the vocalism asserted itself it 
was the occasionally excessive emission 
of breath, while towards the close of the 
recital a trace of hoarseness was also 
discernible. But Mrs. King-Clark’s in- 
tonation allowed no room for caviling. 

She sang the individual songs of her 
list with a sincerity of sentiment and a 
degree of penetration that set forth their 
content in a manner unfailingly direct 
and convincing. Her poetic delivery of 
the “Nussbaum” won a repetition, and the 
Grainger song, most movingly done, de- 
served a similar distinction. Of the 
French, Russian and American numbers 
she made much and had to sing twice the 
one of Leoni in the last group, trivial as 
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An American Singer of Russian Songs 


CONSTANCE PURDY 


it is. Her enunciation was clear. Alto- 
gether this soprano is one to whose 
future appearances one looks forward. 
Kurt Schindler, after several years’ ab- 
sence therefrom, returned to the fold of 
accompanists. But he has been known to 
play better on past occasions. 
Bg. F: P. 


TINA LERNER IDOL 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Charming Pianist’s Popularity 
Grows—New Opera by Her- 
mann Genss has Reading 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, December 2, 1914. 

INA LERNER is the present per- 
sonage of chief interest in music 

and society circles. She will remain 
here until after the middle of the month, 
excepting for a couple of days devoted 
to a Los Angeles visit. At the opening 
recital in the Cort Theater last Sunday 
she added greatly to her local popularity. 
Repeatedly recalled at the close of each 
group, she persistently bowed away the 
insistent encore pleadings until the end 
of the final group, when she played the 
Liszt Campanella as an extra number. 
The program consisted of Martini and 
Sgambati compositions, Beethoven-Bu- 
soni Ecossaises, Liszt’s Sonata in B 
Minor, a Chopin group concluding with 
the Polonaise Fantasie, Rachmaninoff’s 
Prelude in G Minor, the Tscherepnine 
Humoresque and a Balakireff Scherzo. 

Hermann Genss, recently returned 
from New York and Berlin, brought home 
with him an opera that he completed and 
produced while abroad. “Hunold, the 
Minstrel” is the title, and the story of the 
opera is based on the old legend of the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. An interpreta- 
tive reading of this opera‘was given yes- 
terday afternoon at the Eleanor Martin 
residence by Margaret Kemble. 

Graceful melody characterizes the 
opera, as it should, in accordance with 
the story, and excellent orchestration 
was indicated by the meager instru- 
mental performance that accompanied 
Miss Kemble’s reading. 

Emile Rosett, who was concertmaster 
at the New York Century Opera House 
last Winter, has located here. 

Cedric and Mildred Wright, pupils of 
Sevcik, were heard in recital last Friday 
evening. Mrs. Robert M. Hughes, 
pianist, assisted them in a program of 
Bach, Bruch, Wieniawski, Paganini and 
Sibelius. 

The Minetti Quartet’s concert at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Spreckles 
attracted a society audience of about 200 
persons. 

Marie Withrow, vocal teacher, _re- 
cently presented seven of her pupils in a 
recital at Native Sons’ Hall. The young 
singers were Albino Paramino, Nelly 
Walker, Emma MacDonald, Eulalie 
Ringrose, Genevieve O’Neill, P. Eric An- 
dressen and N. Chortenning McGee. 

John McCormack is to sing at the 
Christmas Eve concert in the open air, 
the fourth of the annual music events on 
the downtown corner graced by Lotta’s 
Fountain. THOMAS NUNAN. 
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MR. PILZER’S REFINED 
ART AGAIN ON VIEW 


Big Audience Defies Weather to 
Attend Violinist’s New York 
Recital 


Maximilian Pilzer, the young American 
violinist, has forged ahead year by year 
in a fashion extremely gratifying to 
those who are solicitous of the welfare 
of native artists. And Mr. Pilzer’s prog- 
ress has at every stage been the legiti- 
mate result of the judicious directing of 
innate talent and of wholesome ambi- 








Maximilian Pilzer 


tion backed by fine solidity of musical 
equipment. The public has readily re- 
sponded to his efforts and, as a soloist 
no less than as an orchestral player of 
the first rank, he has won cordial accept- 
ance. 

Mr. Pilzer’s first New York recital of 
the season, given in A®olian Hall last 
Sunday evening, drew a very large audi- 
ence in spite of the bad weather. And 
in spite of this fact, too, his playing was 
admirable, the dampness not perceptibly 
affecting his strings. 

He was heard in the E Major Concerto 
of Bach and in the D Minor of Vieux- 
temps (is this tiresome thing to become 
epidemic this Winter?), two “Humor- 
esques” by Victor Kolar, the Zarzycki 
“Mazurka,” Tschaikowsky’s “Sérénade 
Mélancolique,” Sarasate’s “Zapateado”’ 
and his own pleasing “Berceuse” and 
“Orientale.” 

Healthiness and vigor, paired with re- 
finement of musical feeling, emotional 
susceptibility and intellectual command 
are the dominant traits of his playing. 
The Bach Concerto was read with a 
breadth and true eloquence and the 
violinist was as much at home in the 
more brilliant and sentimental manner 
of Vieuxtemps. In the shorter pieces 
there was occasion to admire the delicacy, 
the sense of color and finish of phrasing. 
Kolar’s two “Humoresques,” which were 
much applauded and delightfully given, 
are among the best productions of that 
composer and should become favorites. 
The first is a melancholy melody of 
Slavic character, interesting in its har- 
monization and rhythmic effects, while 
the second is of a blither nature. Mr. 
Pilzer’s own pieces were likewise warmly 
1eceived and deservedly so. 

Charles Gilbert Spross’s accompani- 
ments were up to their usual mark, 
which is the highest praise that can be 
bestowed on them. iy: we: ars 


Harvard Club’s Concert Series 


The Harvard Club of New York an- 
nounces an attractive series of Sunday 


afternoon concerts beginning January 
10. The organizations and soloists that 
will appear before the club are the Hoff- 
man String Quartet, David Bispham, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Lambert Murphy, 
Clifford Cairns, Francis Rogers, C. L. 
Safford and the Symphony Sextet. An 
afternoon will be given over to a recital 
of compositions by D. G. Mason and F. 
M. Class, Harvard alumni. 





Singing Teacher Asks $5,000 Damages 
for Stomach Aches 


On the ground that a dinner which she 
ate in August, 1910, in a Pullman diner 
of the West Shore Railroad caused her 
stomach trouble, which, she claimed, per- 
sisted four years, Mme. Delia M. Valeri, 
the singing teacher, brought a $5,000 
suit, which was tried in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in New York last week. The 
jury returned a verdict for $2,000, but 
counsel for the defense moved the setting 
aside of the verdict on the ground that 
the Pullman company was not legally 
responsible for the bad meat which, it 
was contended, caused Mme. Valeri’s ill- 
ness. This phase of the case has still to 
be argued. Mme. Valeri asserted that 
indigestion affected her voice and obliged 
her to cut down the number of her pupils. 
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Success in ‘‘Creation”’ 
IN PROVIDENCE with 
JULES JORDAN 
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COMMENTS: 

Mr. Berry was a newcomer to Providence: 
and sang his part acceptably. His enun 
ciation and phrasing were enjoyable, and he 
sang with an ease and confidence that lef! 
no doubt as to his ability. His solo a 
“Uriel” in “In Native Worth and Honor 
Clad” was enthusiastically received.— 
Frovidence Journal, Nov. 28, 1914. 

Mr. Berry, a young tenor, who is new 
to Providence audicnces, rose to the occa 
sion splendidly in his several solos, richly 
meriting the applause which his fine and 
discriminating work won for him,”’ 
Pawtucket Times, Nov. 28, 1914. 

Mr. Berry has a clear and appealing 


voice that is refreshingly youthful His 
solos were delivered with ease and sincere 
expression.—Evening Tribune, Nov. 
1914, 
Inquiries to R. E. JOHNSTON, 
Personal Address— 
420 W. 121st St., New York 
Tel. 4660 Morningside 
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MEZZO-SOPRANO 
First American Tour 1914-15 


(of Berlin) ‘ 


_ Exclusive Management: 
Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON, New York 
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VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
For particulars, address Secretary, 185 Madison 


Ave., New York, or A. K. Virgil, Southland 
Seminary, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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The Carnegie Hall studios of A. Y. 
Cornell were filled with a brilliant audi- 
ence on Wednesday evening, December 2, 
when this prominent teacher presented 
ten of his pupils in a “soirée musicale.” 
Sara Grue, soprano, was the star of the 
evening, singing the “Voi lo sapete” aria 
from “Cavalleria” in the presentation 
of a scene from this Mascagni opera. 
Her voice proved to be finely dramatic 
and she sings with authority. Edward 
Eugene Hosmer, tenor, sang the music 
of Turiddu splendidly, displaying a love- 
ly high voice of fine lyric color. For 
Mrs. Persis Thompson Babcock, con- 
tralto, there was opportunity in an 
“Aida” duet to show her resonant voice. 
She sang with great dignity. May Red- 
dick Prima, soprano, did the music of 
Aida in this duet with excellent results 
and gave evidence of worthy musician- 
ship as well as vocal ability. Charles 
William Troxell, tenor, had songs by 
Watts, Hyde and Franke-Harling, which 
he sang artistically, portraying the 
moods like an experienced lieder singer. 

The luscious contralto of Mildred Es- 
telle Lamb was disclosed in songs by 
Woodman, Parker and Campbell-Tipton, 
and she scored particularly in the last 
song. Mabell Hubbard Gross, soprano, 
and Earl Ansen Hosmer, baritone, sang 
the duet from “Pagliacci,” Florence 
Pretzfelder Porteous, contralto, a group 
of songs by Beethoven, Schumann and 
Brahms. The program was opened with 
the “Rigoletto” Quartet sung by Mrs. 
Prina and Babcock, and Messrs. Troxell 
and Schick. Mr. Cornell played the 
piano accompaniments in an artistic 


manner. 
‘+ -» 


A large audience filled the concert 
100m of the von Ende School of Music to 
its utmost capacity last Saturday even- 
ing, when Anton and Vita Witek gave a 
recital with the assistance of Heinrich 
Warnke, also of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. The arrangement of the pro- 
gram skillfully led to a remarkably pow- 
erful climax. It began with the Con- 
certo for Violin and Violoncello in A 
Minor, by Brahms, interpreted in such 
an admirably impersonal manner that 
none of its beauties escaped the listen- 
ers. The Andante was _ particularly 
charming. The second number was 
Schumann’s G Minor Sonata, op. 22, for 
Piano, to which Mme. Witek gave a 
thoughtful and brilliant interpretation. 
Mme. Witek had to respond with an en- 
core. The program closed with a re- 
quest number, Beethoven’s Sonata for 
Piano and Violin, op. 30, No. 3. Much 
thoughtful insight went into the inter- 
pretation of this work by the Witeks. 

* * &* 


Queena Tillotson, an Oscar Saenger 
pupil, was soprano soloist at the an- 
nual concert for the German Poliklinik 
given in the Waldorf-Astoria ballroom on 
December 1. Among the assisting 
artists were Carl Jérn, tenor, and Leon- 
ard Borwick, pianist. Miss Tillotson 
displayed a soprano voice of sympathetic 
quality, fresh and clear in tone, and was 
heard to advantage in an aria from Puc- 
cini’s “Manon Lescaut” and in a group 
of songs, “Standchen,” Richard Strauss; 
“J’ai pleuré en réve,” Hiie; “Down in the 
Forest,” Landon Ronald. These num- 
bers revealed her command of the lyric 
as well as the dramatic moods and she 
was enthusiastically applauded. Miss 
Tillotson has a number of concert en- 
gagements for this season. 

* * * 


Pupils of the Hassell Conservatory of 
Music, Brooklyn, gave an enjoyable re- 
cital on December 5, at Bradbury Hall. 
The following soloists were heard: Helen 
Morancy, Minnie Postal, Thustle Mc- 
Callum, Esther Chaut, Julia Stoll, Mar- 
jorie Klehr, C. Butler, Kenneth Strachan, 
Bessie Saftler, Pearl Brown, Dudley 
Cavanagh, Julia Perri, Katherine Lit- 
terer, Antonio Lombardo, Clifford Lar- 
com, Dorothy Teplitz, Grace Moore, Mil- 
dred Tully and Frances Rokus. 

* * * 


Among the students at the Helene 
Maigille American School of Bel Canto 
who are steadily making progress under 
the teaching of Helene Maigille is Doro- 
thy Maynard, the young soprano, who 
is known to the public from her work on 
the theatrical stage. Miss Maynard was 
featured last year in “When Dreams 
Come True” and won much praise in this 
production. Her vocal ability has been 
developed by Mme. Maigille, who believes 
that she will win conspicuous praise as a 
singer in the future. 


Victor Kiizdé, the New York violinist 
and teacher, who has been appointed by 
Leopold von Auer as exponent of his 
method for America, has a young pupil, 
Master Sidney Stein, of Cleveland, O., 
of whom he expects much in the future. 
Young Stein has played during Novem- 
ber in several concerts and musicales in 
New York and Brooklyn and Mr. Kiizdé 
is thinking of presenting him in a recital 
in the near future. 

i 


The Malkin Music School’s examination 
for the ’cello class under Joseph Malkin 
took place recently at the school. The 
number of applicants was exceedingly 
large, and Mr. Malkin expressed his sur- 
prise at finding so many gifted young 
‘cellists in this city. The two young 
’cellists who have been accepted by the 
school on free scholarships are Messrs. 
Emil Borsody and Maximillian Spiel- 
man. 

x * x 


A number of pupils of Arthur Edward 
Stahlschmidt, the New York vocal teach- 
er, have made recent appearances. 
Among them are Franklin Riker, tenor, 
whose recital occurred in Carnegie Hall 
last week; John Bland, who gave a re- 
cital on Tuesday; Vera Toux, soloist with 
Freeport Choral Society; Wilmuth 
Merkyl, with the “Debutante” company, 
and John Finnegan, who sings with 
David Bispham at Richmond, Va., in the 
near future. 

* * * 


Following Alexander Russell’s organ 
recital in the Auditorium of Wana- 
maker’s on December 5, a piano recital 
was given by artist pupils of Gustav L. 
Becker, assisted by Mme. Buckhout, so- 
prano. Those participating were: Char- 
lotte Jaeckle, Alice Levy, Gertrude Sil- 
verman, Ruth Sexton, Eric Johnson, Har- 
old S. Clickner and Harry A. Jennison. 
Mme. Buckhout scored a distinct success 
with four songs dedicated to her by Mr. 
Becker. 


McCORMACK IN CHICAGO 
DRAWS A HUGE AUDIENCE 


Auditorium Crowded, with 400 Persons 
on the Stage—The Tenor Re- 
peatedly Encored 


CHICAGO, Dec. 7.—An audience which 
overflowed to the extent of 400 persons 
on the stage and 100 others in the or- 
chestra pit of the Auditorium, besides 
filling every seat of the vast theater, 
listened to John McCormack’s Sunday 
afternoon recital yesterday. 

The Irish tenor is always sure of 
attracting big audiences, for there is 
something so intimate in his art and so 
engaging in his personality that his 
appeal must be potent both to layman 
and musician. His offerings consisted 
of operatic arias, classic German songs, 
several American ballads and a group 
of Irish songs. Of the latter, two num- 
bers arranged by Herbert Hughes, one 
by Stanford and another by Milligan Fox 
were so much enjoyed that three encores 
were demanded. 

In fact, each group was punctuated by 
a number of encores and repetitions, 
among which Edwin Schneider’s “The 
Cave” may be mentioned. Mr. Schneider 
was the accompanist, and was obliged to 
acknowledge a storm of applause which 
followed his song—an excellent example 
of modern writing. 

Donald McBeath, the young violinist, 
alternated with Mr. McCormack during 
the afternoon, playing a number of short 
pieces meritoriously. M. R. 








FANNING’S EXACTING TOURS 


Baritone Reaches Twenty-fourth Concert 
of Present Season 


Cecil Fanning, baritone, and H. B. 
Turpin, his accompanist, have arrived 
in New York for the purpose of filling 
several Eastern engagements before be- 
ginning their tours of the Middle West 
and South. 

Mr. Fanning on his appearance in 
Newark, N. J., during this week will 
have filled the twenty-fourth engagement 
during the present season. The early 
season began with eight concerts. in 
Wyoming and then took in the Middle 
West, the Pittsburgh appearance being 
his second in Carnegie Hall in that city. 
He was immediately re-engaged for a 
second concert in Pittsburgh on January 





29, this season. His concert in Cleve- 
land likewise resulted in re-engagement 
for March, which will be his thirteenth 
recital in that city. The presentation 
there of “Irish Love,” a musical play 
arranged and written by Mr. Fanning 
and Mr. Turpin resulted in receipts of 
$1,425. 

After the Eastern concerts these two 
artists will go immediately to Lexington, 
Ky., and following this are concerts in 
Chicago and Detroit. There will be two 
concerts in the week between Christmas 
and New Years. During January and a 
part of February they will again be in 
New York and the East and will then 
tour the South. The recent Toronto suc- 
cess of Mr. Fanning in Massey Hall be- 
fore an audience of 4,000 has resulted in 
a re-engagement this season for that 
same hall, the largest in Toronto. 





ARRANGE BENEFIT FOR 
MACDOWELL COLONY 


Philadelphia Orchestra and Mme. Sama- 
roff to Play at Concert in 
New York 


To aid the work of the MacDowell 
Memorial Association, a benefit concert 
has been arranged for the afternoon of 
January 4 at Carnegie Hall, New York. 

The Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
the first to be invited to give the concert, 
not only accepted the invitation, but the 


conductor, Leopold Stokowski, volun- 
teered his services, and the orchestral 
board consented to send the entire orches- 
tra on to the metropolis to play at the 
concert. Olga Samaroff, the brilliant 
pianist, is to appear as soloist. 

It was in Peterborough where the late 
Edward MacDowell passed the closing 
productive years of his life. There he 
composed the Norse Sonata, the Keltic 
Sonata, “The New England Idyls,” “The 
Fireside Tales,” several choruses and 
some of his best songs. The colony of 
artists, authors and musicians which has 
been established around the site of Mac- 
Dowell’s activities has become a veritable 
out-of-doors university, and its field of 
usefulness depends largely upon the 
funds raised by those interested in the 
work. 


DETROIT’S WELCOME 
TO ARTIST-COUPLE 


Gluck-Zimbalist Throng Largest 
of Season—Stokowskis Win 
Joint Laurels 


Detroit, Dec. 4.—The largest audi- 
ence which has gathered in Detroit this 
season welcomed Alma Gluck and her 
husband, Efrem Zimbalist, on November 
30 in the third concert of the Philhar- 
monic course under the Devoe-Kelsey 
management. 

Both Mme. Gluck and Mr. Zimbalist, 
after repeatedly acknowledging the ap- 
plause by bowing, were forced after each 
number to perform again. Mr. Zimbalist 
delighted his audience with the Handel 
E Major Sonata, especially in the Largo 


movement. A group of compositions by 
Beethoven, Haydn and Kreisler was 
beautifully played, as was the “Faust” 
Fantasie of Wieniawski. 

Mme. Gluck, most becomingly gowned, 
sang with her wonted charm “Depuis le 
jour” from “Louise,” a group of songs 
among which was one arranged by her 
husband, two duets, the “Elegie” by 
Massenet and “Angels Serenade” by 
Braga, with Mr. Zimbalist, and a group 
of seven folk songs. ; 

Both of the accompanists, Wilhelm 
Spoor for Mme. Gluck and Mr. Chotzinoff 
for Mr. Zimbalist, did most creditable 
work. 

The Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra, under Leopold Stokowski, came on 
December 1 to give the program for the 
second concert in the Orchestral Associa- 
tion Series. This orchestra, in its power 
and richness of tone quality, fully satis- 
fied the expectations of the large audi- 
ence. 

In the Brahms Symphony, No. 2, all 
the distinctive characteristics were beau- 
tifully brought out by Mr. Stokowski. 

Mme. Olga Samaroff played the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto, No. 1, showing 
remarkable power and technic. Again 
and again the applause, after subsiding, 
broke out afresh, compelling her to 
acknowledge the appreciation. E.C. B. 
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“In more senses than one Miss 
Tina Lerner seems the heir to de 
Pachmann. Scarcely another pianist 
since Mr. de Pachmann left the stage 
can summon a tone so tender and 
sweet, so gravely young and warm, 
so light and bright, so limpid, smooth 
and even, so sensitive to every modu- 
lation of the engraved page or the 
enkindled imagination, so transparent 
yet so subtly shaded, so persuasively 
the voice of old elegance of old, bra- 
vura, and of the intimate lyric voice 
and the stirred lyric feeling that out- 
lasts hulking and grumbling Time. 
No wonder that the piano gives up 
the finer secrets of its tone to such 
caressing.”—H..T. Parker, in Boston 
Evening Transcript, Nov. 23, 1914. 
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BOSTON HAILS HER AS 
“HEIR TO DE PACHMANN” 


“Tt was a pleasure to hear Miss 
Lerner. Her delightful touch and 
purity of tone, the polished elegance 
of her execution constantly excite the 
listener’s admiration. She does not 
treat the piano roughly but, at her 
will, it is communicative, eloquent. 
Yesterday she played with rare beau- 
ty of tone and fluent technic, with a 
poise and command of herself which 
was not merely self-restraint. The 
dignified and noble, the beautiful and 
poetic in music appeal to her. Her 
never meaningless, never 
the vulgar pianistic 
strength at the expense of interpre- 
tation.”—Boston Herald, Nov. 23, 
1914. 
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PHILADELPHIANS HAVE 
BUSIEST MUSIC WEEK 


““Gioconda,”’ Recitals of Visiting 
Stars and Several Local 
Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 7.—Even_ with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra away on 
tour, last week was the busiest of the 
local musical season. The Metropolitan 
Opera Company presented “La Giocon- 
da” at the local Metropolitan last Tues- 
day evening. The fact that Caruso had 
the part of Enzo and that Amato, Des- 
tinn and Matzenauer were his associates 
was sufficient to call the “S. R. O.” sign 


into use. 

The music allotted to Enzo enabled 
Caruso to display the full beauty of his 
matchless voice, and thoroughly charmed 
every listener last Tuesday evening, his 
singing of “Cielo e mar” adding to his 
long list of tumultuous triumphs. Scarce- 
ly less effective in arousing the enthus- 
iasm of the audience was the work of 
Pasquale Amato as Barnaba, the clever 
acting and the superb vocalism of this 
fine baritone winning him a_ success 
which also was in the nature of a tri- 
umph. His singing of the stirring “Ah, 
Pescator,” fairly matched that of the 
tenor’s big aria, as a thrilling achieve- 
ment of vocal power and beauty. Miss 
Destinn acted the title réle with sincer- 
ity and put much of vocal brilliance into 
it. Matzenauer’s imposing presence and 
voluminous richness of voice were well 
suited to the réle of Laura. Duchéne, as 
La Cieca and De Segurola, as Alvise, 
were other members of a notable cast. 
Polacco conducted in an_ inspiring 
manner. 


Noted Artist Visitors 


One of the most successful of the re- 
citals was that given by John McCor- 
mack at the Academy of Music on Wed- 
nesday evening, when the popular tenor 
attracted an audience which occupied 
every seat and all of the available room 
on the stage as well. The next evening, 
at the same place, Louise Homer ap- 
peared before another capacity audience, 
when she appeared in recital for the ben- 
efit of the Children’s Homeopathic Hos- 
pital, and on Friday evening a large 
audience attended at the Metropolitan a 
notable concert in which the artists were 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink, Leopold Godow- 
sky, and Albert Cornfeld, the young 
Philadelphia violinist, the proceeds bein 
for the relief of destitute women an 
children at home and in Europe. 

At Witherspoon Hall, last Thursday 
afternoon, Paul Draper, the young Eng- 
lish tenor, made his first appearance in 
Philadelphia, giving a recital of lieder 
before a moderate-sized audience. Mr. 
Draper’s voice is not particularly sym- 
pathetic, and his singing seems to lack 
the lyric quality, but he is an admirably 
trained and conscientious artist, of earn- 
estness and high ideals. 

The Frankford Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Carl Clemens, 
gave the first concert of its seventh sea- 
son in the chapel of the Central M. E. 
Church, Frankford, last Wednesday 
evening, presenting an interesting pro- 
gram in a creditable manner, the prin- 
cipal number being Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. Elsie Baker, the contralto, 
scored an emphatic success as the soloist, 
singing an operatic aria and a group of 
songs. There were also violin solos by 
Harold Hammond. 


Woodruff Chorus Heard 


The Orpheus Club, Philadelphia’s pop- 
ular male chorus, which now has Arthur 
D. Woodruff as its highly efficient direc- 
tor, gave the first private concert of its 
forty-third season, at the Academy of 
Music last Saturday evening, with the 
assistance of Annie Louise David, harp- 
ist, as the special soloist, and Ellis Clark 
Hammann as accompanist. One of the 
features of the program was “Hymn to 
the Madonna,” by E. Kremser, which 
was admirably sung by the club, with an 
obbligato solo for tenor, sung artistically 
by Nelson A. Chestnutt. Incidental solos 
to other compositions were well sung By 
Arthur E. I. Jackson, bass, and Philip 
Warren Cooke, tenor, and the club 
showed its especial aptitude in the pro- 
ducing of delicate and artistic effects in 
a variety of numbers. Mrs. David’s 
skillfully performed harp numbers were 
received with enthusiasm. 

“The Story of Christmas,” a cantata 
by H. Alexander Matthews, the Philadel- 
phia organist and composer, was given 
its first interpretation in this city at St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church last evening, 
by the choir of that church under the 
direction of May Porter. The work is 
one of dignity and melodious charm, im- 
bued with the spirit of the season. The 
soloists were Edna Florence Smith, so- 
prano; Jean Douglas Kugler, contralto; 
James G. MacDonald, tenor, and W. F”. 
Newbery, bass, the chorus, with Miss 
Porter at the organ, also having the 
valuable assistance of Dorothy John- 
stone Baseler, harpist. 

ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 


TUESDAY SALON A MAGNET 





Capacity Audience Hears Varied Pro- 
gram Offered by Able Soloists 


The Tuesday Salon, which holds forth 
at Sherry’s, New York, held a capacity 
audience on December 1, when Mabel 
Garrison, the Metropolitan soprano; 
Lucille Orell, ’cellist; George Dostal, 
tenor, and Manfred Malkin, pianist, col- 
laborated in a well-made program. 

Miss Garrison, who was accompanied 
by her husband, George Siemon, sang 
“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto,” and was 
applauded to the echo. Mr. Malkin won 
unstinted praise with his polished inter- 
pretations of compositions by Chopin and 
Liszt. Miss Orell and Mr. Dostal shared 
a goodly amount of applause. The accom- 
panists were Mr. Siemon and Emil J. 
Polak. 








Another talented pupil is John Young, tenor. 


at the Church of the Divine Paternity, 


Crescent Quartet, and L. H. Harper, tenor. 
York. 


ELEANOR McLELLAN 


MAKER OF SINGERS 


Henrietta Wakefield, contralto, formerly with the Metropolitan Opera Company; Sue Harvard, 
soprano, of Pittsburgh, soloist with the Philadelphia and New York Symphony Orchestras; 
Lucille Miller (appeared with the Pittsburgh and the New York Symphony Orchestras); Jacob 
Feibley, bass soloist, Church of the Messiah, New York, and Crescent Quartet. 

Edward Strong, tenor, head of the vocal department of Carlton College, and tenor soloist at 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, for eleven years. Jane Grover and Elsie 
Rochester, prima donnas with Lew Fields’ company. 

Emma Kramlich and Mariam Hebbard, supervisors of music in the New York public schools. 
Freda Windolph, now in grand opera in Europe; Julius Steiner, concert tenor, in Vienna, 
Austria. May Jennings, concert mezzo soprano, formerly soloist at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York. The well known oratorio tenor, Dan Beddoe, soloist at Grace Church, New 
York. Edwin Evans, baritone, in concert and oratorio. 
the National Opera Company of Canada. Olive Ulrich, soprano, Hammerstein Opera Company. 

Among the contraltos on the grand opera stage in Germany may be found Helen Summers. 
Eleanor Cochran, soprano, sop. Dantzig, Ger- 
many. Mrs. von Dahlen is the head of the vocal department, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 
Clara Picken is the soprano soloist at the Church of the Mediator, New York. Two of Miss Mc- 
Lellan’s pupils are soloists at the Park Presbyterian Church in Erie, Pa. They are George French 
Brevelier, contralto, and Mrs. McKean, soprano; the former has been the soloist with the Erie 
Symphony Orchestra while the latter is a teacher at the Erie Conservatory of Music. 
New York, is Tom Daniels, basso. Juanita Penni- 
man is the representative of Miss McLellan in California, 
Wm. Bonner, tenor, Rutgers Pres. Church, New 
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STEEL WORKERS IN 
CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


Official Organization in Mill of 
Corporation — Pittsburgh 
Concert Givers 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Dec. 7.—Men who 
are used to juggling thousands of tons 
of iron and steel at the Edgar Thomp- 
son Steel Works, part of the United 
States Steel Corporation, have organized 
a full fledged concert orchestra of thirty 
men. They have taken Mark Lovelace 


right out of the shop to handle the baton. 
It was heard that he had conducted the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra for a 
whole season, so when General Superin- 
tendent Charles E. Dinkey of the steel 
company learned of it, orders went for- 
ward to gather up thirty musicians in 
the works. 

Between 4,000 and 5,000 men are em- 
ployed at the steel works so it was not 
difficult to find the number of musicians 
wanted, for many of the men are for- 
eigners and know how to make music as 
well as make steel. Even some college 
graduates and finished musicians who 
are getting steel making experience were 
mustered into the service of the orchestra 
and big things are promised. Hugh P. 
Meese was discovered by Dinkey one 
night. He heard him play a violin solo 
and suggested that Meese form the or- 
chestra. Meese at first suggestion of 
“the boss” was doubtful if he could get 
an orchestra, but he was told that he was 
just to get the orchestra together and 
that he, Dinkey, would see that they 
played all right. So Meese found Love- 
lace and the orchestra was formed. 

It was an enthusiastic and apprecia- 
tive audience that greeted Francis Mac- 
millen, Edmund Burke and Marie Her- 
tenstein at the Carnegie Music Hall last 
week. Macmillen gave as his first num- 
ber a Tschaikowsky concerto and later 
played works of Lalo, Handel-Thomson 
and others, winning numerous recalls for 
his splendid work. Mr. Burke displayed 
a baritone voice of wonderful flexibility 
and his German, French and English 
songs were not only thoughtfully se- 
lected but well sung. He was encored 
repeatedly and responded liberally. 

Miss Hertenstein proved to be a pian- 
ist of rare ability and gave particular 
satisfaction in her interpretation of 
Schumann’s “Papillons,’”’ which was 
played as an opening number. Later 
she played five numbers of Korngold’s 
“Fairy Pictures” and was encored re- 
peatedly. E. C. S. 





KASNER QUARTET’S CONCERT 


Organization Shows Fine Ensemble in 
Its Brooklyn Début 


The Kasner String Quartet, the mem- 
bership of which includes Jacques Kas- 
ner, first violin; Arthur Judson, second 
violin; Thomas C. Cummings, viola, and 
Russell B. Kingman, ’cello, made its first 
Breoklyn appearance in the auditorium 
of All Souls’ Church on Friday evening, 
December 4. 

The quartet proved to be an organiza- 
tion of real merit. Its playing was such 
as to arouse much enthusiasm in the 
large audience. The quartet displayed 
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a good tonal balance, excellent technical 
qualifications and a musicianly style. 
Under the leadership of Mr. Kasner this 
organization showed that it has developed 
an almost perfect ensemble and a power 
of interpretation which makes the work 
performed doubly interesting. 

Among the offerings the “Vogel” quar- 
tet of Haydn and a Chopin Etude, ar- 
ranged for ’cello solo with the accompani- 
ment of the other strings, must be men- 
tioned. The quartet was played with 
buoyancy and spirit and had the requisite 
delicacy. The slow movement was played 
with rich tonal quality and was most 
effective. In the Chopin number Mr. 
Kingman exhibited a facile technic and 
fine powers of interpretation, besides 
beauty of tone, all of which the audience 
recognized by its hearty applause. 





BORWICK’S THIRD RECITAL 


English Pianist Gives Another Exhibi- 


tion of His Refined Artistry 

Leonard Borwick’s third New York re- 
cital occurred on Tuesday afternoon in 
Carnegie Hall. The English pianist has 
offered no more impressive an exposition 
of his refined artistry at his previous 
appearances. His program, too, was cal- 
culated to arouse admiration. 

Mr. Borwick is exceedingly happy in 
reviving works of the old masters. He 
injected into his own arrangement of 
Handel’s “Harmonious ’ Blacksmith” 
variations warm, charming color. An 
“Arietta” by Leonardo Leo was kaleido- 
scopic under the pianist’s fingers. Re- 
fined rubato tempo characterized Mr. 
Borwick’s playing of these splendid 
works. 

Schumann’s too infrequently heard Fan- 
tasia in C Major occupied the position of 
honor on the English pianist’s program. 
It was a happy departure to substitute 
this noble and inspired work for the 
usual sonata. Mr. Borwick’s conception 
was broad and masterfully conveyed. 

Rachmaninoff and Debussy were the 
modern composers’ represented. The 
pianist plays the works of the French- 
man with uncanny delicacy. It is a para- 
doxical inference, but it seems that Mr. 
Borwick is at his best when he plays 
the creations of distant centuries and 
of ultra modern contemporaries. Liszt’s 
glittering Twelfth Rhapsodie closed the 
program brilliantly. A large and atten- 
tive audience applauded intelligently. 


B. R. 
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An unusual song by this interesting 

composer—‘‘the Chaminade of Amer- 

ica,’’ as she has been called. It is full 

of distinctive originality, but rich in 

melody, for which the composer pos- 
sesses a remarkable gift. 

Other successful songs by American 


composers 

Barrett, Reginald. ; 

With Violets (3 keys)......... 50 
Bohannan, Jean. 

De Sun am a-Sinkin’ (2 keys)... .50 
Chipman, F. E. 

An Evening Love Song (4 keys).. .50 
Lynn, Litta. 

The Eyes of Irish Blue (3 keys). .50 

Naming the Forget-me-not (3 

ee ae eer 
Romance of the Roses (2 keys)... .50 
Southern Hush Song (2 keys).... .50 
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Wake Up, Mr. Franklin! 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


A man who is privileged to use the his- 
torically American name of “Ben Frank- 
lin” stated in his letter to you, as printed 
in the “Open Forum”: 

“If two artists have the same ability 
and one is an American and the other a 
foreigner, of course the preference should 
be for the American; but that seldom 
happens, and we all know it to be a fact 
that we Americans are not as good ar- 
tists as our foreign brothers and sisters.” 

I protest again Ben Franklin’s inclu- 
sive phrase, “we all know.” Let him 
speak for himself. Perhaps he is not as 
good an artist as his foreign brothers 
and sisters. Perhaps he is not an artist 
at all; never having heard of him before, 
I cannot judge. But he will have a diffi- 
cult task in supporting his “fact” that 
Americans are not as good artists as 
their foreign brothers and sisters. Surely 
Albany, N. Y., is not so far removed from 
the centers of culture that Ben Franklin 
need remain in ignorance of the world’s 
progress. Fifty years ago his statement 
might have seemed hard to disprove; to- 
day it is ridiculous. 

J. C. WILCOX. 


Denver, December 1, 1914. 





Williamsport’s Musical Progress 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Permit me to express my appreciation 
of your splendid weekly. Every number 
is accorded a careful and complete read- 
ing, this for the information and enter- 
tainment it furnishes. As a lover of the 
best in music, and desiring to promote 
a proper recognition of its value to the 
city in which I live I find it indispensable. 

Pianists visiting us this season under 
the auspices of the music department of 
Dickinson Seminary have been Harold 
Henry and Ernest Hutcheson. Both are 
well known, having appeared here before, 
and to say that they increased their 
following of admirers, is a faint expres- 
sion. The audiences were large and the 
enthusiasm intelligent and hearty. A 
February booking under the same aus- 
pices is for Christine Miller. 

OLIVER S. METZLER, 

Pastor Mulberry Methodist Episco- 

pal Church. 

Williamsport, Pa., Dec. 4. 





Developing Self-Expression in Children 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I am thoroughly in sympathy with the 
words of Harriet Ayer Seymour in her 
article, “Teaching the Child to Love 
Music,” which appeared in the last issue. 
How many parents complain to me that 
their children have not a “show off” 
piece! Yet these same parents fail to 
see how much pleasure and benefit their 
children derive from harmonizing the 
simplest tunes and listening to the re- 
sults. Who has not heard the new pupil 
play a difficult piece correctly and yet 
fail to express any thoughts through it? 


How many pupils there are who cannot 
make a single phrase convey a thought 
and who never listen to find if they have 
said anything when they are through? 
If music is to be a universal language, 
they must speak the language so dis- 
tinctly that every sentence will be clearly 
understood, and they must feel that every 
paragraph contains a complete and con- 
vincing thought. Let the pupil have a 
definite thought in mind before he begins 
to speak; and let him listen while he is 
speaking through the instrument—then 
he will surely convey the thought to 
those who are listening to him. 

Wishing your paper its continued suc- 
cess, I remain, Sincerely yours, 

RussELL S. GILBERT. 
Orange, N. J., Nov. 30, 1914. 





Mr. Lamont’s Training 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


I notice on page 37 of your issue of 
November 28 an item concerning the 
success of Forest Robert Lamont, the 
American tenor, who has been appearing 
in opera in Italy. Among other things, 
the article says: “His entire voice work 
was done in New York under A. Y. 
Cornell.” I must take exception to this 
statement. 

Mr. Lamont was brought to me by 
one of the members of the Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra, when he was 
only a church singer. From that moment 
he started his operatic work with me, 
and when I went to Italy in May, 1912, 
Mr. Lamont went with me and continued 
his study with me during the entire 
Summer. I not only properly placed 
and developed his voice, but also ar- 
ranged for his début in opera in Italy. 
Since I have been so largely responsible 
for Mr. Lamont’s voice work and his 
appearance in opera abroad, I am very 
much surprised indeed that his opera 
work should be credited to any other 
teacher. 

I shall be glad if you will publish this 
statement in your columns in order to 
rectify the mistake which has been made. 

F. TANARA. 

New York, Dec. 2, 1914. 





Praises “Special Fall Issue” 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Words fail me to express an opinion 
of the magnitude of the work you have 
presented to your readers, to the profes- 
sion and the public, in your Special 
Fall Issue. As a musical editor and 
ardent lover of all that is best in music 
and its teachers, you have placed your- 
self in a position never attained by any 
of your competitors. Faithfully, 

HorRACE G. DUNLEVIE. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 6, 1914. 





Endorses George E. Shea’s Ideas 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Mr. George E. Shea could not have 
chosen a better subject for his reappear- 
ance among us than the reform of Eng- 


lish diction. It is a work that should 
meet with the hearty co-operation of the 
entire profession of singing. I have felt 
the matter to be of such paramount im- 
portance that I have been for some time 
preparing a text-book that will be a con- 
cise practical guide and an authority on 
the diction of the language, both for 
speakers and singers. It is almost ready 
for the press. 

The need for such a work cannot be 
better shown than by the remarks of Mr. 
Shea. ARTHUR DE GUICHARD. 

Boston, December 2, 1914. 





Finds Inspiration in “Musical America” 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I find much inspiration, as well as 
many fine suggestions in the columns of 
your paper. It is the one of the musical 
papers (and I take them all) which one 
can not afford to be without. 

Yours cordially, 
FRANK PARKER. 

Osage, Iowa. 


COLUMBUS JOINT RECITAL 





Alice Verlet and Spalding Win Acclaim 
—Manneses at Ohio Wesleyan 


CoLumBus, O., Dec. 5.—The third con- 
cert in the “Quality Series,” which Kate 
M. Lacy is offering Columbus, was given 
Friday evening in Memorial Hall by 
Alice Verlet, coloratura, soprano, and 
Albert Spalding, violinist. Many years 
ago Mlle. Verlet was heard here, but this 
was Mr. Spalding’s first visit to Colum- 
bus. Both artists made a good impres- 
sion and provided a charming program. 
The concert was of ideal length and was 
keenly enjoyed by the large audience 
present. Mlle. Verlet proved to be a 
singer possessing much grace and charm 
in voice and style. Mr. Spalding was 
at his best, and was exploited as artist, 
transcriber and composer. In these three 
musical offices he achieved pronounced 
success. He has a full, rich tone, facile 
technic, and is altogether an artist of 
whom Americans may well be proud. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes gave a 
most enjoyable program in Sanborn Hall, 
Delaware, O., on December 3, the concert 
coming in the course offered by Ohio 
Wesleyan School of Music to its students 
and friends. The program, one of rare 
delight, is subjoined: 

César Franck, Sonata in A Major; Bach, 
Aria for Violin alone; Beethoven, Menuet ; 
Brahms, Intermezzo; Debussy, “En Bateau” ; 
Cecil Burleigh, “From a Wigwam”; Kreisler, 


Old Vienna Waltzes; Wagner, “Dreams,” 
“Prize Song’ from “Der Meistersinger.”’ 


Two extra numbers were vouchsafed 
at the close, the artists wisely perform- 
ing their program without breaking its 
continuity. I have rarely been more 
deeply moved than by the artistry of 
these players, by their sublimated sim- 
plicity and perfect ensemble. 


ELLA MAY SMITH. 














Signor Perugini 
Signor Perugini, formerly a tenor in 
grand and comic opera, died, December 


4, at the Forrest Home for Actors, near 
Torresdale, Pa. He was about sixt 

years old and was a native of England. 
His real name was John Chatterton. He 
studied voice in Italy and Paris and made 
his first appearance in opera in 1874. 
After singing on the operatic stage in 
Paris and Italy, he appeared for several 
seasons with the McCall Opera Company 
and later sang in grand opera with 
Patti in New York. Afterwards he sang 
in light opera, creating the réle of Chris- 
topher Columbus in “1492.” He was the 
third husband of Lillian Russell, whom 
he met in 1894 when he was singing the 
principal male réle in “The Princess Nic- 
otine,” in which Miss Russell was the 
star. They separated after a few months 
of married life. Perugini’s last appear- 
ance in light opera was in the revival of 


_“Erminie,” in 1903. 





Ignace Haraldi 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 30.—Ignace 
Haraldi, violinist, one of the leading 
artists of the West, passed away No- 
vember 23. Mr. Haraldi had been ill 
for some months, but persisted in teach- 
ing until one week before his death. He 
was born in Berlin in 1883, of German 
and Polish parentage, and studied with 
Joachim, Wilhelmj and Rapoldi. At 
Dresden, under the latter, he took the 
first prize for excellence in violin play- 
ing and was awarded a violin by the 
King of Saxony. He played in symphony 
orchestras of Berlin and London and 
came six years ago to Los Angeles, from 
which point he has made a number of 
concert tours. His resemblance’ to 
Paderewski was often —— —- 





Alice Baugher 


York, Pa., Nov. 29.—Alice Baugher, 
organist and teacher, of Gettysburg, Pa., 
died on November 24 following a stroke 
of apoplexy. Miss Baugher was a 
daughter of the late Dr. H. L. Baugher, 
former president of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege. Until a few hours before she be- 
came critically ill she was actively en- 
gaged in teaching. She was a member 
of the choir which participated in the 
dedication of the National Cemetery, No- 
vember 19, 1863, at which time Lincoln 


delivered his immortal address. 
G. A. Q. 





Edward Marcus Kellerman 
Edward Marcus Kellerman, the ten- 
year-old son of Marcus Kellerman, the 
prominent baritone, died of pneumonia 
in Brooklyn on Friday, December 4. 





Dr. E. S. KIMBALL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Res. Studio, 101 W. 55th St. 
Voice placing a specialty. Injured voices 
restored. Teacher of Henry Weldon, 
Century Op. Co., also of many other well 
known artists. 














WILLIAM 


JANAUSHEK 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 


‘‘A worthy disciple of the great Beethoven, 
whose meaning he seemed so well to under- 
stand.’’—Chicago Herald. 


718 Madison Ave., New York 











Telephone: 6161 Plaza 











LOUIS 


KREIDLER 


LEADING BARITONE CENTURY OPERA CO. 
Wins Success as ‘“‘AMONASRO” In Chicago Appearances 





Edward C. Moore in the Journal—Taking one 
point alone, three men in the cast are entitled to 


Karleton Hackett in the Evening Post—There 
were three fine-looking men on the stage—Mor- 
gan Kingston, Louis Kreidler and Henry Weldon— 











as many points of merit as any three to be found 
in any company, except in the most exceptional 
instances. They were Louis Kreidler, who has 
sung here many times before; Morgan Kingston 
and Henry Weldon, who made their first appear- 
ance on this occasion. 


Of forceful quality was Kreidler, the baritone. 
In the several seasons he has sung in Chicago 
he has invariably set himself at a high level of 
efficiency and maintained it with ease. It was so 
last night. His Amonasro was a brilliant per- 
formance. 


Felix Borowski in the Herald—Mr. Kreidler also 
deserves commendation for the admirable enun- 
ciation of his words. He, too. has been heard at 
Ravinia Park and his work there, as at the 
Auditorium at this performance, demonstrated 
lene he is a baritone with brains as well as 
voice. 


big fellows that looked as though they had some- 
thing in them. Mr. Kreidler is well known here 
and a fine artist he is. He gave a striking inter- 
pretation of Amonasro, his voice was resonant 
and he made his words tell. 


Maurice Rosenfeld in the Examiner—Louis 
Kreidler, the baritone, is also an artist who has 
earned many encomiums for his singing in this 
vicinity and both vocally and dramatically his 
portrayal of Amonasro was an excellent one. His 
enunciation was particularly clear. 


Stanley K. Faye in the Daily News—Louis 
Kreidler, who is unfailingly capable, brought an 
untired voice to the part of Amanasro and suc- 
ceeded in the almost impossible task of making 
that Ethiopian regal in appearance. 


Chicago American—Louis Kreidler’s dramatic 
and forceful delineation of the Ethiopian King 
is gem of the performance. 
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HOW MARGUERITE DUNLAP 
BEGAN HER CONCERT CAREER 





Successful Young Contralto Re- 
calls Coming to New York 
with Only a Hundred Dollars 
and Singing for the late Hein- 
rich Conried 


ITH much Southern accent, the re- 
sult of having been “bo’n in 
Cahleena an’ raised in Gio’gia,” Mar- 
guerite Dunlap refreshed her memory 
and proved convincingly that another 
American girl has begun a successful 
career without rushing across the bound- 
ing main to leave behind American 
shekels and return, having acquired 
among many other equally pleasant affec- 
tations a mongrel accent. 

Not so Marguerite Dunlap, the suc- 
cessful concert contralto, whose history 
also shows that a strange, young and 
pretty girl with an attractive personality 
and lots of magnetism can come to New 
York and still remain upon that hack- 
neyed straight and narrow path which is 
so often discussed o’ Sunday mornings. 

Leaving Atlanta, Georgia, one day with 
exactly one hundred dollars plus her fare 
(and that borrowed), she arrived in New 
York alone and with no connections 
which would gain prestige for her. 


Her Operatic Experience 


“Upon my arrival I went almost im- 
mediately to the Metropolitan and asked 


Mr. Conried, who was the director, to 
hear me sing. I had never had a vocal 
lesson in my life. He kindly heard me 
and then gave me a scholarship for the 
Metropolitan Opera School. Of course, 
that was a wonderful opening for a 
splendid foundation. Aside from the 
studies it meant entrée to all perform- 
ances at the opera, and, of course, the 
permission to attend all rehearsals. Later 
on, after studying for a time, I was 
given small parts in such operas as 
‘Manon Lescaut,’ ‘Carmen’ and ‘Parsifal.’ 

“This was all very well, and I greatly 
appreciated my opportunity, which in- 
deed seemed heaven-sent—but my little 
hundred dollars was fast dwindling 
away. Luckily, two weeks after my ar- 
rival, by chance, I procured a church 
position, and not long after that I also 
sang in a Temple on Saturdays. So I 
kept going without any so-called assist- 
ance. 

“I firmly believe that I have Mme. 
Florence Manchester and the Lord to 
thank for my success thus far; perhaps 
I should say the Lord first, for it was no 
doubt through him that I met Mme. Man- 
chester, who has been my only teacher. 

“The important thing is that I met her. 
One of New York’s wealthy society 
women—a society woman in the sense 
that she helps everyone she can—heard 
me sing. She offered to pay for my vocal 
instruction with Mme. Manchester. I 
accepted for ten lessons only, as I felt 
that by that time I could prove my 
ability or lack of ability. 





Marguerite Dunlap, Gifted Young South- 
ern Contralto 


“At the end of the ten lessons Mme. 
Manchester offered to teach me—to take 
me as her protégée. Up to that time— 
previous to my studying—my voice had 
that dark sound which so often detracts 
from the real contralto quality.” 

“You mean what the Germans term the 
‘tunnel-like’ tone?” 

“Yes, dark and heavy—the kind of tone 
which does not carry well, no matter how 
excellent the acoustics. Mme. Man- 
chester cured me of this fault entirely. 
I can never show to her my gratitude, I 
fear!” 

The interviewer laughed uproariously. 

“Why?” inquired Miss Dunlap. 

“At your unprofessional modesty— 
innocence! I just came from a man who 
said dramatically, also emphatically, ‘All 
vocal teachers are fakes. I attribute my 
great success to myself!’ The contrast 
is too much for me!” 

Miss Dunlap leaned across the table— 
we were in the Knickerbocker tea-room— 
confidentially. 

“Isn’t it awful what they do when 
they take out their little hammers?” she 
said. ‘“‘They don’t seem to realize that 
what they shout into the woods, echoes 
back to them!” 

AVERY STRAKOSCH. 


FREMSTAD AS BENEFIT STAR 





Noted Soprano in Brooklyn Recital for 
Adelphi College Fund 


The recital of Mme. Olive Fremstad at 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, on December 
3, given for the benefit of the building 
fund of the institution, was a _ note- 
worthy musical occasion. It revealed the 
fact that this former Metropolitan star 
has adjusted herself admirably to the 
field-of concert. 

Mme. Fremstad’s audience applauded 
Hugo Wolf’s “Elfinlied” with especial 
spirit. This composer’s “Die Geister am 
Mumelsee” was interpreted with consid- 
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erable imaginative force. A group of 
Schumann songs and another of Grieg’s 
were in sharp contrast with “Nightin- 
gale,” a Twelfth Century product, and 
an Algerian song, followed by “Hush-a- 
bye, Darling,” from the Scotch, and 
“Tenting To-night on the Old Camp 


Ground.” The last-named conveyed a 
world of timely suggestiveness and 
proved a valuable number. Grieg’s 


“First Primrose” and “Vision” came as 
pleasant surprises. Closing were com- 
positions by Tschaikowsky, Sibelius, 
Sjégren and Weingartner. > Be 


PROMINENT SINGERS AT 
RUBINSTEIN CLUB CONCERT 


Lucy Gates and Edoardo Ferrari-Fon- 
tana Soloists at Waldorf- 
Astoria Affair 


The season’s first concert of the Rubin- 
stein Club which took place in the ball 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria last Tues- 
day night was distinguished among 
other things by the participation as solo- 
ists of Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, the 
Metropolitan. tenor, and Lucy Gates, the 
young American coloratura soprano. A 
brilliant audience applauded their sing- 
ing which was in all respects delightful. 
Mr. Ferrari-Fontana gave an aria from 
“Tosca,” another from “L’Africaine” and 
a group of Italian songs. His lovely 
voice and the fine artistic restraint of 
his methods compelled admiration as 
hearty as when he was first introduced 
to New York music lovers last year at 
the Metropolitan. One is always de- 
voutly grateful for an Italian tenor who 
scorns applause through cheap tricks 
and tawdry devices and Mr. Ferrari- 
Fontana is such a one. 

In the “Lakmé” Bell Song, and a set 
of songs by Harriet Ware, MacDowell, 
Reger and Alabieff Miss Gates proved 
herself one of the most gifted and fin- 
ished coloratura sopranos heard in this 
city in a number of years. Her voice in 
itself is of enchanting, silvery timbre 
and crystalline purity and her florid 
execution is characterized by a corus- 
cating brilliancy, agility and absence of 
effort altogether remarkable. Her range 
is extensive and the highest tones were 
attained with invariable surety and per- 
fect intonation. But Miss Gates is more 
than a finished exponent coloratura; she 
is an artist to her finger tips in all that 
concerns elegance of delivery, thorough- 
ness of understanding and _ intellectual 
grasp. At the hands of a singer of this 
type even those who generally take little 
aesthetic pleasure in florid music find 
an unwonted enjoyment in it. In songs 
calling for a simpler and more emotional 
treatment Miss Gates was equally satis- 
fying. Mention must be made of her 
perfect enunciation and_ particularly 
her absolute command of the French 
language in which she has not had oc- 
casion to sing in more than eight years. 

Under William R. Chapman’s direc- 
tion the members of the club sang ar- 
rangements of Grieg’s “Morning,” and 
“A Swan,” Schubert’s ‘Allmacht,” the 
“Carmen” “Flower Song” and numbers 
by Friml, Warner, Dvorak and Lassen. 
Their work aroused hearty enthusiasm 
throughout the evening. H. F. P. 








Tenor and Soprano in Newark Recital 


NEWARK, N. J., Dec. 3.—Charles 
Tamme, tenor, and Hattie E. Maslin, 
lyric soprano, gave ae recital at 
the Tamme studios on Tuesday evening. 
Miss Maslin has a voice of exquisite 
quality, which was displayed to good ad- 
vantage in songs by Buck, Peycke, Reich- 
ardt, Marshall, Neidlinger, Ronald, San- 
derson, Coverly, Lehmann, Hawley and 
Wells. She was the recipient of much 
applause. Mr. Tamme sang the aria 
from Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine,” “O 
Paradiso,” with beauty of tonal Tad 
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FLONZALEYS OFFER 
NEW FRENCH WORK 


A Striking Feature of Their In- 
troductory Program of 
New York Season 





In weather that would have turned the 
Kneisels green with envy the Flonzaley 
Quartet gave its first New York concert 
of the season at AZolian Hall last Mon- 
day night. The personnel of this organ- 
ization has most happily remained intact 
at a time when other musical bodies of 
the kind have suffered dismemberment to 
a greater or lesser extent, and conse- 
quently fastidious music lovers have been 


spared one of the most notable delights 
that the season affords them. A verit- 
able tumult greeted the four artists as 
they stepped on the platform on Monday, 
and similar demonstrations followed each 
number. 

The performance began with Tschai- 
kowsky’s E Flat Quartet and ended with 
Beethoven’s in B Flat, op. 18. Between 
these came a novelty—or rather a frag- 
ment of one—in the shape of the first 
and second movements from the Quartet 
by Darius Milhaud. The performance 
of all of this music was of a kind that all 
too seldom gladdens the _ senses of 
chamber music devotees. It was an ideal 
combination of intellectual and emotional 
qualities, an exquisite sense of sym- 
metry and style, backed by an enchant- 
ing feeling for nuance and an ardor of 
poetic appreciation so often and _ so 
ignorantly regarded as_ incompatible 
with dignified quartet playing. Not even 
the dampness could mar the sensuous 
loveliness of the Flonzaleys’ tone nor the 
accuracy of their intonation. 

If the remainder of the Milhaud Quar- 
tet is as good as the two movements 
heard at this concert its omission last 
Monday becomes a matter of surprise. 
For these movements represent about the 
best piece of chamber composition that 
has come from France since the Quartet 
of Ravel. The Flonzaleys, for some rea- 
son not explained nor apparent, played 
the first movement second and the second 
first. Milhaud is a new name to those 
in this country who have not kept in 
touch with the output of the Parisian 
house of Durand, and he ranks with other 
promising Frenchmen who are quite un- 
known in America, such as Maurice 
Delage, Jean Cras, Paul Dupin and 
Laurent Cellier. He is but twenty-four 
years old, but if he has done more work 
of this quality he will bear careful 
watching. 

The portion of his Quartet performed 
is music of a true modern French nature 
at its best, suggestive more of Ravel 
than of Debussy; music of a delicate and 
tender sensuousness, of a lovely poetic 
fiber and a sort of luminous trans- 
parency. The harmonic and melodic 
means are relatively simple but always 
telling and utilized with faultless taste. 
Milhaud’s management of his materials 
is perfect; there is no waste, no super- 
fluity; everywhere order and proportion. 
The composition “sounds” at every point 
and the mastery of effect leaves nothing 
to be desired. HB. F. P. 


Playing Captivates Pueblo 


(Colo.) Violin Lovers 


PUEBLO, COL., Dec. 8.—The second con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Series brought 
the noted Italian violinist, Arrigo Serato, 
and Homer Samuels, the American 
pianist. An exceedingly large audience 
heard the artists present a program 
which captured immediate interest. Mr. 
Serato was obliged to give numerous 
extras, and his associate made a favor- 
able impression. i / oe A 


Serato’s 





Florence Macbeth Wins Immediate 
Favor in Cedar Rapids 


CEDAR Rapips, I1A., Dec. 3.—Florence 
Macbeth, who opened the Cedar Rapids 
Choral Union Series, on November 30, 
won a lasting place for herself in the 
hearts of Cedar Rapids music lovers. 
Her pleasing manner and exquisite voice 
were greatly admired by her audience. 
She was recalled after every number and 
forced to sing many encores before the 
people would be satisfied. R. W. 
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Elvera W. Bong, who a short time ago 
returned from a stay of fifteen months 
abroad, has opened a piano studio in 
Salt Lake City. 


‘-*& <= 


Mona Taylor, soprano, recently pre- 
sented an enjoyable program before the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Danbury 
(Conn.) Y. M. C. A. 

* * * 

Theron Wolcott Hart gave an organ 
recital on December 2 in the South 
Church of New Britain, Conn. His able 
assistant was Lillian Eubank, mezzo- 
soprano. 

* * x 

Loretto Dillone, the New York harpist, 
who lately located in Omaha, gave a suc- 
cessful recital at St. Buchman’s Academy 
on a recent date assisted by Miss Ander- 


son, violinist. 
* * * 


Herbert Foster Sprague, organtst, pre- 
sented a program of French composi- 
tions recently in Trinity Church, Toledo, 
O. Jonathan Rogers, tenor, was the 
assisting soloist. 

* * * 

Albert Moody Tucker gave his sev- 
enth piano recital at Mount Holyoke 
(Mass.) College on November 30. His 
program was novel and included Ravel’s 
highly colored Sonatina. 

* ¢ & 

Following the resignation of its di- 
rector, Sarah B. Huff, the choir of the 
Lewis Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, has gone on strike. A quartet 
is replacing the chorus. 

« * * 

Margaret Alexander, soprano at the 
Shepard Memorial Church, Cambridge, 
Mass., has been appointed to a similar 
position at the Commonwealth Avenue 
Baptist Church, Boston. 

* * x 

Walter Anderson has booked Marie 
Kaiser, Ida Gardner and Charles Har- 
rison to sing “The Messiah” at Mont- 
clair, N. J., on December 29, under the 
direction of Clarence Reynolds. 

* * x 

Ruth Meberg, violinist, a pupil of W. 
R. Colton at the University of South 
Dakota College of Music, gave a pleas- 
ing recital recently. The assisting artist 
was Winifred C. Vanneman, pianist. 

* 2-2 

Bee Mayes, otherwise named Pe-ahm- 
e-squeet or Floating Cloud, entertained 
a large number of children with an In- 
dian program at the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences on November 28. 

x ok * 


The Algonquin Club of Bridgeport, 
Conn., heard Vivian Gosnell, bass-bari- 
tone, in a song recital given on Decem- 
ber 2. A song by Alfred Reynolds, the 
artist’s accompanist, aroused favorable 
comment. 

+ * ~ 


Frederick Weld gave a song recital in 
English on December 3 in Masonic 
Temple Hall, Waterbury, Conn. Ameri- 
can composers represented were Chad- 
wick, MacDowell, Spross, Homer and 
Bingham. 


+ * * 


A fine recital was recently given at 
the Baltimore studio of Jane E. Williams 
by pupils of her graded piano class, 
assisted by Clarence R. Tucker, tenor 
soloist of the Orpheus Club and Melamet 
Opera Class. 

* * 


At a recent recital given before the 
Virgil Intermediate School of Los An- 
geles, Mrs. Grace Widney Mabee, so- 
prano, sang Gertrude Ross’s “Three 
Songs of the Desert,” accompanied by 
the composer. 

~ % * 

Mary Harger,. a Boston soprano, has 
resigned from her position as soloist at 
the North Avenue Congregational Church 
in Cambridge, Mass., and gone to her 
home in Warsau, Wis., where she is to 
conduct a vocal studio. 

x * x 

Mrs. Regis Michaud gave a piano re- 
cital on December 2 in the Assembly 
Hall of Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. Mrs. Michaud was assisted in an 
engaging program by Miss Dale, so- 
prano, and Miss Williams, contralto. 








The season’s first recital given by 
members of the Schumann Club of Ban- 
gor, Me., December 2, drew a good-sized 
audience despite unfavorable weather 
conditions. The program was well made 
and the members did praiseworthy work. 

x - * 

Guy Donaldson, baritone, gave a _ re- 
cital on November 25 at Engineers’ Hall, 
Cleveland. His greatest succes was won 
in Cadman’s “At the Feast of the Dead” 
and Burnham’s “The Voice of the Dove.” 
Arthur R. Little was the associating 
artist. 

* * * 

Two talented young performers were 
heard in recital in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, 
Paterson, N. J., on November 23. They 
were Pauline and Hans Giesselmann, 
pianist and violinist, respectively. Both 
displayed decided ability at their chosen 
instruments. 

* * * 


Beatrice McCue, contralto, was heard 
recently in Cedar Grove, N. J., and won 
much success with William Lester’s new 
song, “Apple Blosoms.” Mr. Lester’s 
“My Rose” was sung by Warren E. Proc- 
tor, tenor, before the South Shore Coun- 
try Club, Chicago. 

* * xk 

Among the recitals which have been 
given recently at the Florestan Club, 
Baltimore, were those by John Phelps, 
baritone; Walter G. Charmbury, pianist, 
and Harry M. Smith, basso. The accom- 
panists were C. Harwood Knight and 
Richard B. Meyer. 

sa * + 

Lillian Abell, pianist, was heard in re- 
cital on December 4, at the Catherine L. 
Wolfe Art Club, New York. Her fine 
program was made up of Beethoven’s 
Sonata, op. 10, No. 2; two Arabesques by 
Debussy, and the “Etude en forme du 
valse,” by Saint-Saéns. 

x * * 

The Choral Society of Saint John’s 
Evangelical Church, Hamilton, O., gave 
a sacred concert on December 3. The 
soloists were Ellen A. Crittenden, so- 
prano, and Lillian C. Mefford, violinist. 
Will Huber, Jr., directed the chorus and 
presided at the organ. 

* * x 

Emma Bosshart, organist of St. Mat- 
thew’s Lutheran Church, and Marion E. 
Gibson, soprano, were heard in a recital, 
December 8, in York, Pa. Works by De- 
bussy, Beethoven, Liszt, Chopin and 
others were on the program. Frances 
C. Greenewalt was the accompanist. 

k ok x 

Gaul’s cantata, “Ruth,” was heard on 
November 22, in the First M. E. Church 
of Canton, O. The soloists were Helen 


Sagrist, Mrs. R. C. Foster, Anna Ruse 
and Harry Evans. William E. Strass- 
ner was the musical director, and Mrs. 


Henry Hageman presided at the organ. 
* * * 

A trio of Boston musicians, Ernst 
Perabo, piano; Carl Webster, ’cello, and 
Frederick Mahn,. violin, gave a concert 
in the Town Hall of Winchendon, Mass., 
on November 24, presenting an interest- 
ing program from Bach, Beethoven, 


Mendelssohn, Haendel, Max Bruch and 
Boccherini. 

. 2 * 
The concert given by the Central 


Church Choir on December 2 was one 
of the notable Fall musical events in 
York, Pa. Dr. Charles G. Woolsey is 
the able director. There were added 
numbers by a quartet composed of 
Messrs. Humphreys, Woolsey, Mayo and 
Stirling. 

* * x 

A portion of “The Messiah” was pre- 

sented on December 6, at the Memoria) 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, by 
Mabel Strock, soprano; Mrs. Eleanor 
Funk-Harz, contralto; Frank Ormsby, 
tenor, and Gwilym Miles, basso. The 
choir was directed by Organist S. Lewis 
Elmer. 

* * . 


Elizabeth Leckie, of Washington, 
mezzo-soprano, sang with much success 
at concerts at Williamson, W. Va.; 
Welch, W. Va.; Chilhowie, Va.; Wyth- 
ville, Va.; Bristol, Johnson City and 
Knoxville, Tenn. She has return engage- 
ments in the Spring and will also appear 
in other cities. 


Marie G. Bishop; contralto, gave a 
song recital recently in the Assembly 
Hall of the Montana State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanical Arts. Her 
program consisted principally of songs 
in English, a number of American com- 
posers being represented. June Hartman 
was at the piano. 

i ae 


A fine program was heard in the 
Wethersfield (Conn.) Congregational 
Church, on December 2. Robert Henry 
Prutting, organist; Gertrude Damon 
Fothergill, soprano; Mrs. Nellie C. Rey- 
nolds, contralto; Mrs. Emma S. Miller, 
violinist, and Philippe Sarasata, harpist, 
were the soloists. 

* * * 


“A Grande Concerte of Ye Old Tyme 
Musick” was given on December 1, in the 
Baptist Temple of Brooklyn. The solo- 
ists were Edna S. Dunham, soprano; Bes- 
sie B. Estey, contralto; William W. 
Whiddit, tenor, and Frederic Martin, 
basso. A large audience enjoyed the 
unique program. 

*” * * 

The Music Study Club of Highland, 
N. Y., devoted a recent meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Philip Schantz to the music 
of Adolph M. Foerster, a Pittsburgh 
composer. After a sketch of Foerster’s 
life had been read a program of his 
music was presented. Mrs. J. W. Blake- 
ly was the chairman. 

* * x 


The Choral Union of the First M. E. 
Church, Red Bank, N. J., gave its second 
concert on December 6 when Gaul’s Can- 
tata “Ruth” was sung under the direc- 
tion of the organist, George M. Col- 
lins. The able soloists were Mabel Per- 
cival Collins, Norma Danforth, Grayce 
King and Beverly Brown. 

* * * 

At the Saturday evening organ recital 
given, November 28, by A. Lacey-Baker, 
in Grace Church, Providence, the num- 
bers were all by German composers, in- 
cluding Albrechtsberger, Haydn and 
Beethoven. Mr. Lacey-Baker was assisted 
by Franklin Holding, violinist, and Mrs. 
Albert H. Miller, soprano. 

*k * x 

Alexander Berne, pianist, was the solo- 
ist at one of the recent noonday musi- 
cales, arranged by the officers of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, of Newark, 
N. J. Mr. Berne played effectively the 
Beethoven-Busoni “Eccossais” and a 
Gluck-Brahms Gavotte. The audience 
repeatedly recalled the player. 

* 4 * 

A Dudley Buck program was enjoyed 
on November 29 at the First English 
Lutheran Church of Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
The soloists were John K. Jackson, 
tenor, and Mrs. H. D. Jackson, pianist. 
They were assisted by the chorus choir. 
Harry Dyer Jackson directed the choir 
and presided at the organ. 

* * x 

When Frederick Flemming Beale gave 
his last monthly organ recital at Cald- 
well, Ida., he was assisted by Albert J. 
Tompkins, violinist, and H. Wolff, ’cellist, 
both of Boise, who joined in several num- 
bers for trio. Mr. Beale, was heard in a 
piano recital at Roswell, Ida., November 
25, and was praised for his musicianship 
and technic. 

* * x 


Gurlé Luise Corey, coloratura soprano, 
gave her annual recital on December 1, 
at the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C. Her diversified program was 
heartily enjoyed by a large audience. 
The recital was for the benefit of the 
blind. Miss Corey had able assistants in 
Emma Bender, pianist, and Marguerite 
Allen, accompanist. 

. « * 


The organ recital given by Gordon 
Balch Nevin on November 26, in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Johns- 
town, Pa., attracted an audience of 1,000, 
one of the largest in the city’s history. 
Mr. Nevin was assisted by the Ebens- 
burg Male Quartet, consisting of James 
W. Leech, Emory H. Davis, Harvey 
Tibbott and J. D. Monie. 

* * * 

George Edward Fisher, organist, gave 
a recital on November 23 in the First 
Baptist Church of Syracuse, N. Y. He 
was assisted by Eunice M. Harding, so- 
prano; Mrs. L. T. Coddington, contralto; 
Howard W. Lyman, tenor; Harry Sand- 
ford, basso; Arthur W. Eltinge, organist, 
and a chorus of forty-five under the 
direction of Mr. Lyman. 

* « * 


Eugene Farner, musical director at 
St. Margaret’s Hall, Boise, Ida., present- 
ed the opera “Pinafore” recently. In the 
east were Dwight Cook, tenor; A. L. 
Risser, tenor; Edward McCarthy, -~bari- 
tone; Ester Peterson, soprano; Blanch 
Fulton, contralto; Ethna Anderson, 
mezzo-soprano, and Carl H. Norris, 
basso. The proceeds went to charity. 


The Tuesday Musical Club gave a de- 
lightful concert recently in Pittsburgh, 
the assisting artists being Mrs. Edward 
M. Quimby, contralto; Katherine Ellis, 
soprano; Mrs. Walter C. Mellor, violin- 
ist. The club choral, James Stephen 
Martin, director, sang “The Lady of 
Shalott” with Mrs. — Keil Benton, 
soprano, singing the solos 

* * * 


Robert Armbruster, the pianist, of 
Philadelphia, left recently for a Western 
trip, during which he will visit Chicago, 
where he expects to make several appear- 
ances. He is the soloist this Thurs- 
day evening at a concert given by 
the Matinée Musical Club of Bedford, 
Ind., in that city, and on Sunday even- 
ing will play at French Lick Springs. 

= = @ 


The Educational Chamber Music So- 
ciety, founded by Leo Levy, and con- 
ducted by Modest Altschuler, conductor 
of the Russian Symphony Orchestra, will 
give its fourth concert of the season on 
Sunday evening, December 13, in the 
Strauss Auditorium of the Educational 
Alliance, New York. A nominal admis- 
sion fee of ten cents is charged for these 


concerts. 
* * * 


Esther Berg, soprano, and Edna North- 
rup, pianist, gave a joint recital on 
December 1 before the members of 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) Universalist 
Woman’s Club. Miss Berg’s numbers 
included songs by Cadman, Mrs. Beach 
and Thayer. Miss Northrup played sev- 
eral of Chopin’s compositions. A large 
audience heard the young artists at- 
tentively. 


A thoroughly entertaining program 
was offered in the concert hall of the 
Library of Congress recently when Flor- 
ence MacDonald, Miriam Webb and 
Richard Maxwell gave a program of 
vocal numbers. Pearl Waugh made an 
excellent accompanist. “The Bartered 
Bride” was the subject of a_ lecture- 
recital in Washington by Mrs. Mignon 


Ulke Lamasure. 
* * * 


Lillian Moyer, lyric soprano, of Chi- 
cago, has had several successful appear- 
ances this season, including concerts for 
Belgian and Servian relief funds. She 
appeared at the Illinois Athletic Club 
and in several other Chicago concerts, 
and has been engaged for appearances 
before the South Shore Country Club, 
Chicago Athletic Association and Engle- 
wood Woman’s Club. 


* * x 


At a weekly meeting of the Friday 
Morning Music Club in Washington, 
D. C., home members offered an inter- 
esting program in which the following 
took part: Roberta Allen, Josef Kaspar, 
Mrs. Swann, Dr. Swann, Ethel Noble 
Johnson, Mrs. Dickey, Miss Chenowith 
and Miss Casselman. Margaret Shirley 
of New York and Chicago was heard in 
a recital at the Immaculata Seminary. 


. 2 6 


The first oratorio and probably the 
only one to be sung in York, Pa., this 
season was given December 6, in St. 
John’s Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
full vested choir of forty voices and 
soloists singing Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul.” 
Prof. John Denues, choirmaster of St. 
John’s Church, directed the chorus, and 
the soloists were Mrs. W. B. Gilbert, so- 


prano; Roy Swartz, tenor; May E. 
Fickes, contralto; Eugene F. Weiser, 
bass. 

i a 


Howard R. Thatcher, director of music 
at the Maryland College for Women, 
Lutherville, Md.,; arranged an interesting 


students’ concert at the college on Satur-. 


day evening, November 28. Mr. Thatcher 
played the Grieg sonata, op. 8, with the 
assistance of Ida Cornwall, pianist. The 
students taking part were Margaret 
Williams, Alva Seger, Florence Stoke, 
Ruth Hawthorn, Winnie Benow, Edith 
Reynolds, Gertrude Thompson, Susan 
Bras Sington and Lucile Hunsberger, ac- 


companist. 
* * 


The most largely attended musical 
event in York, Pa., this season was that 
of December 3 in St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Chapel when the St. Matthew’s Church 
Choir, assisted by four soloists, sang 
“The Building of the Ship” cantata by 
Harry Lahee. More than 2,500 persons 
filled the auditorium and fully 1,000 were 
unable to gain admission to the church. 
The choir of seventy-five voices was 
directed by Edgar A. Frey, and the 
soloists were Alice B. Myers, soprano, of 
Harrisburg; Elsie C. Bury, contralto; 
Oswald F. Blake, tenor, of Germantown, 
and Harry Smith, basso, of Philadelphia. 
The accompanists were Emma Bosshart 
and Mrs. H. Purcell Frey. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Alcock, Bechtel.—East Orange, N. J., Dec. 
15; Newport, N. Y., Dec. 20. 

Antosch, Albin.—Paterson, N. J., Dec. 7. 

Bach, Henrietta.—New York, Dec. 13 and 
17; Jan. 28. 

Beddoe, Mabel.—Montclair, Dec. 8; Eliza- 


beth, N. J., Dec. 16; Hackettstown, Jan. 11; 
Huntington, : aS Feb. 9; Jamaica, L. L., 
Feb. 11. 

Benszl, Caryl.—New York (Mozart), Jan. 2. 

Biand. Jona.—Frincess Theater, New 
York, Dec. 8. 

Borwick, Leonard.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Dec. 


brandegee, Hiidegard.—Detroit, Dec. 8. 

Brown, Albert Edmund. —Boston, Dec. 21. 

Bryant, Rose.—Mt. Vernon, Dec. 8; Phila- 
delphia (Mendelssohn Club), Dec. 10: Eliza- 
beth, N. J. (Choral Club), Dec. 17; Bridge- 
port, Conn. (Oratorio Society), Dec. 29; New 
York, Jan, 14; Brooklyn, Mar. 5; New Brit- 
ain, Mar. 9. 

Burnham, Thuel,—Quincy, Ill., Dec. 7; Val- 
ley City, N. D., Dec. 10; Minneapolis, Dec. 12; 
Burlington, Dec. 14; Chicago, Dec. 16. 

Chipman, John. —Boston, Dee. 8. 

Claussen, Julia.—Godfrey, Ill., Dec. 16; 
Greencastle, Ind., Dec. 17; St. Paul, Dec. 31; 

Connell, Horatio.—Germantown, Pa., Dec. 
8; Baltimore, Dec. 11; Trenton, N. J., Dec. 
16. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Glen Cove, Dec. 5; New 
York, Lec. 6; Albany, Dec. 18; Sewickley, 
Pa., Dec. 14. 

Davidson, Rebecca.—Paterson, N. J., Jan. 
11; Trenton, N. J., Jan. 12; Selingsgrove, 
Pa., Jan 21; Greensberg, Pa., Feb. 11. 

Da Vera, Dora.—Schenectady. N. Y., Dec. 5. 

Dufau, Jennie.—Decatur, lll., Dec. 10. 

Dunham, Edaa.—Paterson, N. J., Dec. 6; 

Foret, Augette.—New York, Dec. 13, 20; 
Jersey City, Jan. 15. 

Foster, Fay.—Amsterdam 
York, Dee. 15. 

Friedberg, Carl.—New York, Dec. 6; Chi- 
cago, Dec. 138. 

Ganz, Rudolph.—Providence, R. I., 
Portland, Dec. 9; Worcester, Dec. 11. 

Gates, Lucy.—New York (Rubinstein Club), 
Dec. 8. 

Gebhard, Heinrich.—Boston, Dec. 9. 

Gervi le-Réache, Jeanne.—Boston, Dec. 6. 

Gilbert, Harry.— East Orange, N. J., Dec. 9. 

Gottschalk, Robert.—Bound Brook, N. J., 
Dec. 15; Chicago, Dec. 21; New York, Dec. 26. 

Gotthelf, Claude.—Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 
9 

Green, Marion.—Mirneapolis, Dec. 7. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Hackensack, N. J., 
Dec. 6; Brooklyn, Dec. 7; Mineola, L. I., Dec. 
17; Locust Valley, L. ein Dec. 20. 

Gurowitsch, Sara.—Flushing, Dec. 4. 

Harrison, Charles.—Hoboken, Dec. 6; Glen 
Ridge, Dec. 10: Newark, Dec. 27; Worcester, 
Mass., Dec. 28; Montclair, N. J., Dec. 29; 
Trenton, N. J., Dec. 30; Jersey City, Jan. 8; 
New York, Jan. 14: Boston, Jan. 17; Haver- 
hill, Mass., Jan. 20. 

Hinkle, Florence.—Boston, Dec. 17, 18. 

Hunt Helen Allen.—Boston, Dec. 8. 

Hutcheson, Ernest.—Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 
7; Rome, Ga., Dee. 8: Joplin, Mo., Dec. 10. 

Ivins, Ann.—Lockport, N. Y., Dec. 7. 

Jepperson. Florence.—Boston (Handel and 
Havdn Society), Dec. 20. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Hoboken, Dec. 6; 
Dec. 7: Montclair, Dec. 29. 

Kerns, Grace.—Pittsburgh 


Theatre, New 


Dec. 8; 


Paterson, 
(Apollo), Dee. 


Learned, Ellen.—Hazleton, Pa., Dec. 4. 

Langston, Marie Stone.—Scranton, Pa., 
Dec. 6; Philadelphia, Dec. 11, 14; Wenonah, 
N. J., Dee. 12: New York City (Oratorio So- 
cietv), Dec. 29-30. 

Lindauist, Albert.—Ypsilanti, Dec. 15: 
cago, Dec. 17: Ann Arbor, Dec. 19; 
Dec. 26; Dubuque, Ia., Dec. 
Jan. 8. 

Lund. Charlotte,—Boston, Dec. 15. 

Martin, Frederic.—New York, Dec. 29-30. 

Mertens, Alice Louise.—Huntington, a 


Chi- 
St. Louis, 
28; Minneapolis, 


Dec. 8: Jamaica, L. I., Dec. 10; Philadelphia, 
Dec. 23 
McCue, Beatrice.—New York. Dec. 9, 10. 
Miller, Reed.—‘‘The Messiah,” Elizabeth, 


N. @., eC. TT; 
York, Dec. 29 and 30. 

Miller, Christine.—Portland, Me., Dec. RVs 
Philadelvhia, Dec. 30: Tiffin, O., Jan. #: Fv- 
anston, Ill, Jan. 8; Iowa City, Jan. 12; Water- 
loo, Ta., Jan. 13; Cedar Falls, Ia., Jan. 14; 
Northfield, Minn., Jan. 15; Minneapolis, Jan 
17: Faribault. Minn., Jan. 18 
tains de Marie.—Waterbury, 


Troy, N. Y., Dec. 23; New 


Conn., Dec 


Morse-Rummel!.—Buffalo, Dec. 10. 

Mukle, May.—Baltimore (Peabody), Dec. 4 

Nichols, John W.—Brooklyn, Dec. 6; Chi- 
cago (Arollo). Dec. 25, 27. 

Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—Chicago, 
Apol'o Club. Dec. 25-27. 

Nie'sen, Alice.—Providence, R. I., Dec. 8: 
Portland. Dec. 9: Worcester, Dec. 11. 
eeeenree. Grace.—New Brunswick, N. J., 

ec. 5. 

Pilzer, Maximilian. — New 
Hall). Dee. 6. 

Purdy, Constance.—New 
Bavau Quartet, Dec. 12, 16. 

Reardon, Georce Warren. — Hackensack, 
N. J., Dee. 6: Brooklyn, Dec. 7: Huntington, 
L. I., Dec. 8; Jamaica, L. I., Dec. 190; New 
York Citv. Nec. 11: New York Citv, Dec. 15: 
Tocust Valley; L. I., Dec. 17; Poughkeepsie, 
Dec. 28: New York Citv. Dec. 31 

Reardon, Mildred Graham. — Huntington, 
L. I., Dec. 8; Jamaica, L. I.. Dec. 10; Eliza- 
beth, N. J., Dec. 17; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Dec. 28 

Rechlin, Edward.—Chicago, Dec. 
Ia., Dec. 15: St. 
land, O., Dec. 18 

Rio. Anita.—Nashua, pe 4: 
Conn.. Dec. 7: Newark. N. J., Dec. 

Rogers, Francis.—L ynehbure. Va., Dec. 5 


Sapirstein, David.—Chicago, Dec. 7; Brook- 
lyn (Philharmonic), Dec. 12: Boston, Dec. 15. 

Sarto, Andrea.—Minneapolis, Dec. 6; To- 
peka, Kan.. Dec. 8: Lindsborg, Dec. 9; Wich- 
ita. Kan., Dec. 13: Emporia, Dec. 10; Leaven- 
worth, Dec, 11: Salina, Dec. 14. 

Schutz. Christine.—Hoboken, Dec. 6 
York, Jan. 9; Fall River, Feb. 15 

Scotney, Evelyn. — Portland, Dec 28 
Worcester, Dec. 30: Providence, Dec. 31. 

Serato, Arrigo.—California tour, Dec. 4-17 
St. Louis, Dec. 18-19: New York, Dec. 27. 


Slegel, Louls.—A®olian Hall, N. Y., Dec. 15 


York (®olian 


York, Dec. 10: 


13 Boone, 
Louis, Mo., Dec. 17; Cleve- 


Hartford, 


New 


Simmons, William.—Staten Island, Dec. 6; 
New York, Dec. 13; Ridgewood, N. J., Dec. 
20; Brooklyn, Dec. 27; New York, Dec. 31; 
Englewood, N. J., Feb. 9; Peekskill, N. Y., 
Jan. 1; Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 20. 

Yee Jan.—2£olian Hall, New York, Dec. 


Smith, 5 * iiineneal ce ate Dec. 6; Bath, 
Me., Dec. 0. 

Re a Bw Umberto.—Portland, Dec. 28; 
Worcester, Dec. 30; Providence, Dec. 31. 

Stanley, Helen.—Minneapolis, Dec. 4. 

Sundelius, Marie.—Tufts College, Dec. 13; 
Cambridge, Dec. 17; Princeton, Jan. 8; Bos- 
ton, Jan. 11; Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 13; New 
Haven (Yale), Jan. 18; Cambridge, Jan. 20, 
21; Lowell, Mass., Jan. 26; Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Boston, Mar. 9: Brockton, Mass., 
Mar. 15; New York, Mar. 24; tour with Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, Apl. 11 to 
June 15: Pacific-Panama Exposition, San 
Francisco, June 15-25. 

Stojowski, Sigismund.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Dec. 5. 

Swartz, Jeska.—Portland, Dec. 28; Worces- 
ter Dec 30: Providence, Dec. 31. 

Thompson, Edith.—Salem. Mass., 

Uhl, Jerome.—A®olian Hall, 
Jan. 5. 

Van Viiet, Cornelius.—Minneapolis, Dec. 18. 

Webster, Carl.—Arlington, Mass., Dec. 4; 
Lynn, Mass., Dec. 7; Waterbury, Conn., Dec. 
13; Attleboro, Mass., Jan. 13. 

Wells, John Barnes.—New York, Dec. 7; 
Brooklyn, Dec. 27. 

Wheeler, William.—Hasbrouck Heights, N. 
J., Dec. 7. 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—Bridgeport, Dec. 


Dec. 10. 
New York, 


“Wurm, Moritz.—olian Hall, 
Dec. 19. 
Zeisler, Fannie Bloomfield.—New 


Carnegie Hall, Dec. 12 


New York, 
York, 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


American String Quartette.—Annville, Pa., 
Dec. 7; Allentown, Dec. 9; New York (Wal- 
dorf), Dee. 12. 

Banks’ Glee Club. —Carnegie Hall, New 
York. Dec. 14. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. — Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec. 5 


Flonzaley Quartet.—olian Hall, New 
York, Dec. 7. 

Gamble Concert Party.—New Richland, 
Minn., Dec. 5: Watertown, S. D., Dec. 7; 


Spencer, Ia., Dec. 8; Sioux Rapids, Ia., Dec. 
9: Gilmore City, Ia., Dec. 10; Traverse City, 
Mich., Dec. 15: New York, Dec. 27: Far Rock- 
away, N. Y., Dec. 29: Sharon, Pa., Jan. 4-8. 

Jacobs Quartet, Max.—Tenafly, N. J., Dec. 
18; Brooklyn, Dec. 21; Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 
3; Brooklyn, Jan. 28. 

Kneisel Quartet.—Newark, N. J., Dec. 9; 
Brooklyn, Dec. 10: Pittsburgh, Dec. 11; New 
York, Dec. 13: Flushing, N. Y., Dec. 16; New 
York (®Molian Hall), Dec. 22. 

Manhattan Ladies’ = ‘aheaellieaiaed 
Dec. 22: Brooklyn, Jan. 

Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David.—Ypsilanti, 
Mich., Dee. 4 (Sonata Recitals). 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne- 
apolis, Dec 4. 6. 7, 18. 

Musical Art Sentotay. —Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Dec. 15. ; 

Oratorio Soclety of New York.—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec. 9 (‘Dream of Geron- 
tius’’): Dec. 29.30 (“The Messiah’’). 

Philharmonic Society of New York.—Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Dec. 5, 6, 10, 11, 17, 18. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra. — Carnegie 
Hall. Jan. 23: Feb 13. and March 6. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra.—San 
Francisco, Cal. (Cort Theatre), Friday after- 
noons. Dee. 4, 11. 

Schubert Quartet —Huntington, L. 
8: Jamaica, L. 1., Dec. 10. 

Sinsheimer Quartet.—Orange, N. J., Jan. 13. 

Symphony Society of New York.—Dec. 4, 
6, 13. 20 (ALolian) 


York, 


I., Dec. 


Tollefsen Trio.—Brooklyn, Dec. 6; Brook- 
lyn (Academy). Dec. 11 
Zoel!ner Quartet.—Wellesley, Mass., Dec. 4; 


Andover, Mass., Dec. 5: Lawrenceville, N. J.,; 
Dec. 9; New York (A®olian), Dec. 13; Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dec. 15. 


Prices Cut for Saturday Night Opera at 
Metropolitan 


The Metropolitan Opera Company has 
announced a_ special subscription for 
fourteen Saturday night performances at 
popular prices on January 23, January 
30, February 6, February 13, February 
20, February 27, March 6, March 13, 
March 20, March 27, April 3, April 10, 
April 17 and April 24. It is the inten- 
tion to make these performances of the 
same high standard as those on the other 
subscription nights of the week. The 
prices for orchestra and orchestra circle 
chairs, which were $4 a performance last 
season for this series, have been reduced 
to $3 and $2.50 respectively this season, 
while the others remain the same. 


Destinn, Amato and Zimbalist in Open- 
ing Bagby Musicale 


A. Morris Bagby resumed his series of 
musical mornings given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria each Winter on Monday of this 
week. It was the 213th of these events 
which Mr. Bagby has been offering for 
the delectation of society for the last 
twenty years. The artists were Emmy 
Destinn and Pasquale Amato, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, and Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinist. Among Mr. Amato’s 
numbers were songs by Sibella and Bim- 
boni; Miss Destinn sang a “Samson et 


Dalila” aria, Schubert’s “Erl Kénig” 
and other numbers, and Mr. Zimbalist’s 


half-dozen contributions included Wien- 
iawski’s “Légende.” 





The eminent Spanish ’cellist, Pablo 
Casals, will play at next Sunday night’s 
Metropolitan Opera concert. Lucrezia 
Bori, Luca Botta and Andres de Segu- 
rola will sing. The second part of the 
program will be devoted to Spanish 


music. 





NEW YORK CONCERT CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 
12—Fritz Kreisler, violin recital, after- 
noon, Carnegie Hall. 
12—Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, piano 
recital, afternoon, A®olian Hall. 


12—Rudolph Ganz, piano recital, even- 
ing, Acolian Hall. 


13—Zoellner Quartet, Agolian Hall, 
evening. 
13—N. Y. Symphony Society, after- 


noon, A®volian Hall. 
13—Educational Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Educational Alliance, even- 
ing. 
Marta “Milinowski, piano 
afternoon, A¢olian Hall. 
14—Banks Glee Club, evening, 
negie Hall. 
15—Musical Art Society, 
negie Hall. 
rel, violin recital, 
ing, Acolian Hall. 





recital, 
Car- 
evening, Car- 


even- 





16—Mme. Fremstad, song recital, aft- 
ernoon, Carnegie Hall. 

16—New York Mozart Society, Astor 
Hotel (Alice Nielsen, Reinald 
Werrenrath). 

17—Jan Sickesz, piano recital, after- 
noon, AXolian Hall. 

17—Philharmonic Society, evening, 
Carnegie Hall 

18—Philharmonie Society, afternoon, 


Carnegie Hall. 
18—N. Y. Symphony Society, afternoon, 
Zfolian Hall. 


20—People’s Symphony Concert, Car- 
negie Hall, afternoon, (Maud 
Powell, soloist). 

20—N. Y. Symphony Society, A®volian 
Hall, afternoon. 

22-Kneisel Quartet, M®olian Hall, 


evening. 











THREE BIG EVENTS 
IN ST. LOUIS MUSIC 


Concerts of Pageant Chorus and 
Massed Band and Recital by 
Noted Stars 


Sr. Louis, Dee. 5.—Stirring, soulful 
music was heard be a big audience at 
the Odeon last Monday night at the first 
concert of the Pageant Choral Society. 
This organization of over 200 trained 
mixed voices, perfected from the im- 
mense chorus of the pageant last May, 
was formed and directed. by Frederick 
Fischer, and to him is due the credit for 
the artistic success of this concert. The 
chorus was accompanied by the full 
strength of the Symphony Orchestra. 
Gounod’s “Gallia” had Stella DeMette, 
ca py gpa as soloist and Charles 

Cale at the organ. Miss DeMette made a 
fine impression with her clear, dramatic 
mezzo, and her tone was clearly audible 
above the big chorus and orchestra. 

Most interest centered in the “March 
of the Pioneers” by Ernest R. Kroeger, 
which was preceded by several numbers 
of Frederick S. Converse. Mr. Kroeger’s 
work is an extremely good choral effort. 
Mr. Converse’s music fairly tingles with 
vitality and modernism. Being composed 
for outdoor singing, it perhaps does not 
contain the finer marks of expression 
that one would expect to hear in an 
auditorium. Several numbers from the 
masque were sung. The big body of 
singers was very accurate in the “at- 
tacks” and in the climaxes especially 
effective. The orchestra gave a fine 
accompaniment. The Society is financed 
by a board of guarantors, men who were 
originally interested in the success of the 
pageant, and the chorus will be made 
permanent and enlarged from year to 
year if this season is successful. 

The first of Hattie Gooding’s concerts 
was a happy and extremely likable selec- 
tion of artists. It was a joint recital last 
Saturday night at the Odeon by Mme. 
Alma Gluck the eminent soprano, and 
her husband, Efrem Zimbalist, the Rus- 
sian violinist. Both from the artistic 
and financial standpoints it was a distinct 
success, as the audience was almost to 
capacity and so enthusiastic as to de- 
mand encores after every number. 

Mme. Gluck was in the best of voice 
and showed her wonderful talent to 
the very best advantage. She added the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff “Chant Indoue” after 
her delicately sung “Depuis le jour.” 
Her group of lieder and some Russian 
folk songs arranged by her husband she 
supplemented with Sinding’s “Svlvelin.” 
Her versatility was shown in folk songs 
of seven lands. Answering a recall af- 
ter two duets, the Massenet “Elegie” and 
Braga’s “Angels’ Serenade,” the two ar- 
tists presented a novelty in Mme. Gluck’s 
singing of “Swanee River” to the 
Dvorak “Humoresque” as an obbligato 
by Mr. Zimbalist. In the Wieniawski 





“Faust” Fantasie and classic and mod- 
ern pieces Mr. Zimbalist proved that he 
has at his command a_ remarkable 
amount of deep expression, rich tone, 
good fingering and technic. 

Several thousand had the opportunity 
of hearing a collection of 250 instru- 
mentalists last Tuesday night when John 
Philip Sousa led a band of this size in 
the Coliseum at a monster benefit con- 
cert given for the Pension Fund for 
Aged Musicians. The Musician’s Mutual 
Benefit Association gave the concert and 
Mr. Sousa donated his services. All the 
players were St. Louis musicians. The 
definite program consisted of the Prelude 
to the third act of “Lohengrin,” and the 
Overture to “Rienzi,” “Sheridan’s Ride” 
by Sousa, with its war-like effects, 
Strauss’s “Blue Danube,” selections from 
“Faust,” “Narcissus” by Nevin and 
“Stars and Stripes Forever.” Three 
other Sousa marches were played before 
the audience was satisfied. The soloists 
were Mrs. A. I. Epstein, soprano, and 
Herbert L. Clarke, cornetist. Mrs. Ep- 
stein sang an aria from Verdi’s “Forza 
del destino” and added Mrs. Beach’s 
“The Year’s at the Spring.” Mr. Clarke 
played a “Rondo Caprice” with an en- 
core. 

Although miserable weather kept the 
audience to a minimum, the Symphony 
Orchestra played a concert yesterday af- 
ternoon of unusual brightness and spirit. 
The program included the Overture to 
“The Magic Flute,” and Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony. The orchestra hon- 
ored a local soloist in the personage of 
Mrs. David Kriegshaber, one of St. 
Louis’ most talented musicians. She 
chose as her part of the program the 
MacDowell Concerto in A Minor, a work 
not often given here. Mrs. Kriegshaber 
gave an extremely artistic performance 
with a worthy accompaniment by Mr. 
Zach. Her tempo was kept very firm, 
her expression faultless and her finger- 
ing clean-cut. She added an arrange- 
ment of the Strauss “Stindchen.” An 
orchestra novelty came in Hugo Alfven’s 
Swedish tone-poem, ‘“Midsomarvaka,” 
with frequent passages of delightful or- 
chestration and color. 

The “Pop” concert last Sunday was 
a “Historical Concert,” taking works of 
composers from the period of John Se- 
bastian Bach up to Richard Wagner. The 
program contained Bach’s Suite in D, a 
Hadyn Rondo, which was warmly ac- 
claimed, a Minuet from Symphony in E 
Flat by Mozart, a Beethoven Romanza, 
played beautifully by Hugo Olk, the con- 
certmaster,. Overture “Abu Hassan,’ 
Weber, two Schumann numbers and ex- 
cerpts from “Die Walkiire” by Wagner. 
It was a remarkable selection and well 
played before a packed house. 

H. W. C. 


Brooklyn Violinist Sutecieen by the Ex- 
cellence of Her Playing 


A gratifying surprise was in store for 
those who attended the concert at Me- 
morial Hall, Brooklyn, on December 3, 
in the violin playing of Ruth Taylor. 
This newcomer in the concert field, onl¥ 
nineteen years old, gave Wieniawski’s 
“Airs Russes,” in which she was accom- 
panied by Campbell Weston. Her per- 
formance was one of much merit and as 
a member of the Tonkiinstler Society it 
is hoped she will be heard at one of its 
concerts at no remote date. She was as- 
sisted by Ruth Reusch, soprano, who 
sang compositions by Grieg, Tosti and 
Woodman. Miss Taylor played among 
other selections six sonatas for violin 
and piano by Handel and Bach, Chopin’s 
“Caprice Viennois” and “Nocturne,” op. 
9, No. 2, the Paganini-Kreisler “Prae- 
ludium and Allegro” and “Moment 
Musical,” a dee Schubert. . Bs 


Scala Invites Mme. Alda to Sing in Spe- 
cial Performance 


Mme. Frances Alda, prima donna so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, received a cablegram last week 
from the director of La Scala at Milan, 
Italy, asking her if she would sing Gilda 
in a special performance of “Rigoletto” 
at that theater on December 23. Mme. 
Alda’s engagements in this country 
made it necessary for her to decline the 
offer. 





Beethoven’s “Ninth” Feature of New 
Haven Symphony Program 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Dec. 8.—The first 
three movements of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony figured prominently on the 
second concert of the New Haven Sym- 
phony, given on December 1, in Woolsey 
Hall. Mrs. Harriet Foster, mezzo, so- 
prano, was the soloist. She made a 
favorable impression and won many re- 
calls. Professor Horatio Parker directed 
the orchestra skillfully in Beethoven’s 
major work and chose compositions by 
Schubert and Saint-Saéns to fill out his 
program W. E. C. 
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Jonas Praises 
Us for Our Good 
Musical Taste 


Pianist Finds American Appre- 
ciation of the Art Greatly 
Matured Since He Was Here 
Ten Years Ago—Varied Ac- 
complishments of the Spanish 
Artist Who Is Once More to 
Cast in His Lot with Us 











Se of the most varyingly accomplished 

artists whom the war has driven 
to America is Alberto Jonas, the re- 
nowned Spanish piano virtuoso, who, 
during the last ten years, has occupied 
a position of prominence in the Berlin 
musical world such as has fallen to but 
few of his confréres. His prominence 
has rested not only upon his teaching, 
but upon his numerous European tour- 
nées which have won him widest recogni- 
tion. The artist has appeared some fifty 
times in Berlin alone. 

“TI am heartily glad to be back again 
in America, a country in which I have 
lived many years, and which I have 
learned to love. Many of my pupils, 
from several European countries, have 
followed me hither. ; 

“Architecturally and topographically I 
have found New York greatly changed. 
What has impressed me in this respect 
is not the new numbers of tall buildings, 
but the fact that all these structures have 
style and are really beautiful examples 
of an architectural art, which, if duly 
developed and studied, may take rank as 
typical American architecture. ; 

“Musically, I have found a consider- 
able advancement in New York. I have 
attended concerts here devoted entirely 
to Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, and 
have been both surprised and pleased to 
see that the audience listened attentively 
through the program, even if, perhaps, 
it did not quite fathom the depths of the 
music of those great masters. This love 
of the highest and best in music I find 
mirrored in the programs of orchestral 
organizations throughout the country. I 
am convinced that the American truly 
loves music and strives after the best 
and highest, regardless of ‘jingo’ ten- 
dencies. 

“And the time, in my belief, is not far 
distant when America will produce those 
great composers she dreams ‘of to-day. 
However, for this, time is needed, for 
composers have always built upon or 
been indirectly inspired not only by the 
ideals of their country, but by their folk- 
lore—that is to say, by the spirit of the 
vast masses as expressed in music. 

“American pupils are _ particularly 
bright and quick to learn. Though most 
of the young virtuosi I have brought out 
have been European, yet, almost without 
exception, I have found all American 
students coming to me to be very sin- 
cere in their attitude toward art, very 
willing to make any sacrifice to pursue 
their studies and very grateful and loyal 
for the guidance and help given them. 


American Audiences Keen 


“Likewise, I have found American au- 
diences most keen, sensitive and appre- 
ciative. The fine emotional sensibility 
of American men and women makes them 
particularly ready to follow the intel- 
lectual and emotional sugestions of the 

















Mme. Teresa Carrefio and Dr. Pollack. 
recent portrait of Mr. Jonas 


artist. And I have never played to any 
American audience without feeling that 
I was being understood.” 

Mr. Jonas first played in America with 
the New York Symphony in association 
with David Bispham and Lillian Blau- 
velt. It is a coincidence that each of the 
soloists was making his New York con- 
cert début: and each won an instant suc- 
cess. The Spanish pianist then appeared 
successively with the Boston Symphony, 
New York Symphony, the Thomas and 
other orchestras, also giving many re- 
citals. During the ten years of his resi- 
dence in Berlin, the pianist has given 
much thought to the philosophical and 
historical sides of his art, and has been 
preparing a work which, according to 
such artists as Paderewski, Busoni, 
Sauer, Carreno, Bauer and others, will 
create a large amount of interest when 
it appears. 

One of Jonas’s pupils is the youthful 
Pepito Arriola and his teacher related 
several anecdotes about the boy and the 
Emperor and Empress of Germany. On 
one occasion, after Arriola had played 
about an hour before the Empress, and 
Her Majesty, in accordance with an an- 
cient custom of the house of Hohenzol- 
lern, had helped to serve coffee and cakes 
to her guests, the little artist was 
asked, “Pepito, what would you like to 
do?” Pepito answered, “I would like to 
play a game.” “Very well,” replied the 
Empress, “what would you like to play?” 


Hide and Seek with Royalty 


“I will tell you,” said the youngster, 
in an important tone. “I will go and 
hide, and when I call you must come and 
find me.” Princes and ministers were 
aghast, and the teacher tried to kick his 
pupil under the table, but was unfortu- 
nately “just out of reach.” But the Em- 
press only laughed. “All right, Pepito, 
we shall do that.” And when the young- 
ster ee along through a labyrinth 
of antechambers, the Kaiserin, accom- 
panied by her following, personally con- 
ducted the search. 

On another occasion Pepito played be- 
fore the Kaiser, Kaiserin, Crown Prince 
and court. After His Majesty had heard 
the Beethoven Concerto in C Minor, he 
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A group of notables in Alberto Jonas’s Berlin studio. From 
left to right, Mme. Gabrielle Leschetizky, Mr. Jonas, 
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went to the piano and said, “Pepito, I, 
too, can play the piano.” The. Kaiser 
thereupon piayed Weber’s “Invitation to 
the Dance” and “I can assure you, not 
badly,” as Mr. Jonas avers. The Kaiser 
conferred: upon Jonas the title of Royal 
Professor of Music, and Pepito received 
a pair of diamond-sapphire cuff buttons 
as a token of remembrance from the Em- 
press. 

Aside from his pianistic and creative 
attainments (which include. numerous 
works for piano and voice) Mr. Jonas is 
a literary savant.. He has written his- 
torical and philosophical treatises and 
astronomical articles, and has often con- 
tributed poems to the leading Spanish 
magazines. Moreover, in the circle of 
his accomplishments, the art of boxing 
must not be forgotten, nor the fact that 
he is a deep student of chess. An expert 
shot, also, the virtuoso is not: especially 
proud of his skill in this domain, as 















proved by an anecdote of a hunting trip 
in Mexico. On one occasion the pianist, 
accompanied by several Mexicans, went 
out ostensibly on the search for hares, 
but also provided with a volume of 
Heine’s poems. Sitting in the shade he 
became immersed in the volume of 
poetry, when one of the Mexicans in- 
formed him that a hare was in sight. 
The pianist promptly disposed of the in- 
nocent animal with a shot from his rifle, 
but felt such remorse after the deed that 
he was no longer able to interest himself 
in Heine and the hunting trip was given 
up as a failure. 

Like others of his colleagues, the 
famous Spanish pianist has found it diffi- 
cult to accustom hiself to the noises of 
New York subways, etc., but has been 
able to find quiet at his temporary resi- 
dence at No. 205 Edgecombe Avenue. He 
has decided to open a studio in the neigh- 
borhood of Central Park. 





PERCY GRAINGER’ PLAYS 
FOR “THE BOHEMIANS” 


Australian Musician Heard at Club’s 
“Composer’s Evening”—New Works 
by Lilienthal and Deis 


“The Bohemians” at their second 
“composers’ evening” of the season, held 
at Liichow’s, New York, on Monday 
evening, December 7, heard Percy 
Grainger, the Australian composer-pian- 
ist, in a group of his own compositions 
as well as its own members, A. W 
Lilienthal and Car] Deis. 

Mr. Lilienthal’s String Trio in B Flat, 
played by Maurice Kaufman, violin; 
Josef Kovarik, viola, and Leo Schulz, 
‘cello, made an excellent impression. It 
is a scholarly work, written with tegh- 
nical mastery. Warm approval was given 
it, the Adagio being singled out for espe- 
cial praise. W. Pomeroy Frost, tenor, 
sang five songs by Mr. Deis, who accom- 





panied at the piano. Of the set one 
called “Dawn” was unusually interesting. 
Mr. Grainger played his “Colonial 
Song,” “Mock Morris,” “Irish Tune” and 
“Shepherd’s Hey,” charming pieces of a 
fresh and happy nature.- As an extra 
he added a “Sussex Carol” and was later 
induced to play some Grieg pieces. He 
is a specialist in the music of the late 
Norwegian master and proved it by play- 
ing two pieces, in which he evidenced the 
fullest appreciation of their rhythmic 
possibilities. A. W. K. 





L. Camilieri Now in New York 


L. Camilieri, the Italian conductor 
whose success in two orchestral concerts 
in Queen’s Hall, London, last Spring was 
recorded in MUSICAL AMERICA at that 
time, has come to New York to locate 
permanently. Mr. Camilieri has been 
associated with many of the leading 
singers abroad as a coach and he accom- 
panied Mme. Barrientos during her tour 
of Spain in 1912-1913. 
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